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OXFORD  IN  WAR-TIME. 

Wh.\t  alters  you,  familiar  lawn  and  tower, 

Arched  alley,  and  garden  green  to  the  grey  wall 
With  crumbling  crevice  and  the  old  wine-red  flower. 
Solitary  in  summer  sun?  for  all 

Is  like  a  dream  :  I  tread  on  dreams  !  No  stir  i 
Of  footsteps,  voices,  laughter!  Even  the  chime 
Of  many-memoried  bells  is  lonelier 
In  this  neglected  ghostliness  of  Time. 

What  separation,  what  remoteness  numb 

Absents  you?  Yet  my  heart  springs  up  to  adore 
The  shrining  of  your  soul,  that  is  become 
Nearer  and  oh,  far  dearer  than  before. 

It  is  as  if  I  looked  on  the  still  face 
Of  a  Mother,  musing  where  she  sits  alone. 

She  is  with  her  sons,  she  is  not  in  this  place. 

She  is  gone  out  into  far  lands  unknown. 

Because  that  filled  horizon  occupies 
Her  heart  with  mute  prayer  and  divining  fear, 
Therefore  her  hands  so  calm  lie,  and  her  eyes 
See  nothing ;  and  men  wonder  at  her  here  : 

But  far  in  France ;  on  the  tom  Flanders  plain ; 

By  Sinai ;  in  the  Macedonian  snows. 

The  fly-plagued  sands  of  Tigris,  heat  and  rain ; 

On  wandering  water,  where  the  black  squall  blows 
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Less  danger  than  the  bright  wave  amhushes, 

She  hears  it  out.  All  the  long  day  she  shares 

And  the  sudden  hour  of  instant  challenges 
To  act,  that  searches  all  men,  no  man  spares. 

She  is  with  her  sons,  leaving  a  virtue  gone 
Out  of  her  sacred  places  :  what  she  bred 

Lives  other  life  than  this,  that  sits  alone. 

Though  still  in  dream  starrily  visited ! 

For  0  in  youth  she  lives,  not  in  her  age. 

Her  soul  is  with  the  springtime  and  the  young ; 

And  she  absents  her  from  the  learned  page. 

Studious  of  high  histories  yet  unsung, 

More  passionately  prized  than  wisdom’s  book 
Because  her  own.  Her  faith  is  in  those  eyes 

That  clear  into  the  gape  of  hell  can  look, 

Putting  to  proof  ancient  philosophies 

Such  as  the  virgin  Muses  would  rehearse 
Beside  the  silvery,  swallow-haunted  stream, 

Under  the  grey  towers.  But  immortal  verse 
Is  now  exchanged  for  its  immortal  theme — 

Victory ;  proud  loss ;  and  the  enduring  mind ; 

Youth,  that  has  passed  all  praises,  and  has  won 

More  than  renown,  being  that  which  faith  divined. 
Reality  more  radiant  than  the  sun. 

She  gave,  she  gives,  more  than  all  anchored  days 
Of  dedicated  lore,  of  storied  art ;  ' 

And  she  resigns  her  beauty  to  men’s  gaze 
To  mask  the  riches  of  her  bleeding  heart. 

Laurence  Binyon. 
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II. 

Do  all  our  people  feel  that  these  coming  years  1918-19  a.d.  will 
live  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  momentous  as  those  years 
B.c.  480-479,  when  Spartans  and  Athenians  saved  the  civilisation 
of  Europe  from  the  tyrant  of  Asia?  If  the  Greeks  had  not  stood 
at  Thermopylae,  Salamis,  Plataea,  it  would  have  been  centuries 
before  Freedom,  Patriotism,  Philosophy,  and  Law  could  have 
built  up  the  ancient  world  of  the  West.  If  we  do  not  stand  now, 
our  civilisation,  democracy,  and  progress  will  be  stifled  by  Prus¬ 
sian  tyranny — the  dispensation  of  Him  they  blasphemously  call 
their  “good  old  German  God.”  When  we  read  again  the  death¬ 
less  story  of  the  defence  of  Greece  against  Xerxes  we  find  striking 
analogies.  Our  immortal  “first  divisions”  died  to  save  France 
in  the  first  torrent.  Our  ships  sweep  the  enemy  from  every  sea. 
His  armies  still  hold  much  of  the  soil  they  have  overrun.  Our 
Plataea  is  yet  to  be  fought.  Can  we  doubt?  Can  we  be  slack? 
Can  we  shrink  from  any  sacrifice?  In  the  words  of  iEschylus 
at  Salamis —  vvv  virep  irdvToov  dyMv.  The  struggle  is  now  for  our 
all  on  earth ! 

****** 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  issue  between  us  and  the  enemy 
now.  All  our  parties  are  at  one — even  sections  of  old  parties 
join  in  the  statement  of  our  war  aims,  as  plain  as  words  can 
make  them.  All  the  Allies  repeat  the  same  resolves,  first  stated 
by  the  Prime  Minister  of  1914,  restated  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  1918,  in  agreement  with  the  solemn  words  of  the  American 
President,  echoed  baoJi  from  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Serbia, 
Roumania,  our  oversea  Dominions,  by  China,  by  Japan,  by  the 
Orientals  we  protect  and  lead  in  India,  in  Syria,  in  Egypt.  The 
League  of  Nations  in  the  true  sense  has  already  begun.  The 
great  majority  of  civilised  people  are  now  united  to  preserve 
themselves  and  their  posterity  from  the  domination  of  an 
aggressor,  whose  gospel  is — The  strong  in  arms  shall  rule  the 
weak.  There  is  to-day  a  League  of  Nations  in  alliance  to  end 
this  Rule  of  Might. 

To  dogmatise  now  about  the  parties,  the  constituents,  and  the 
procedure  of  a  more  universal  League  of  Nations  is  premature. 
The  very  problem  to-day  is  :  What  makes  a  Nation?  Which  are 
the  Nations?  Do  the  familiar  old  Nations  now  exist?  Inter- 
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national  Socialism  repudiates  Nationality  as  the  object  of 
patriotism.  Is  Russia  a  Nation  still — or  how  many  Nations  does 
it  contain?  Is  Finland,  Iceland,  the  Ukraine,  Siberia,  Caucasia, 
a  nation?  Is  Poland  a  nation  yet,  is  Palestine,  is  Zion,  is  Baby¬ 
lonia,  is  Persia?  And,  if  so,  what  are  the  geographical  limits  of 
each,  of  Finland,  of  Poland,  of  the  Ukraine?  Again,  is  Hungary 
a  nation,  or  Turkey,  or  India?  There  are  a  thousand  answers 
to  this,  all  more  or  less  conflicting,  and  a  thousand  races  furiously 
crying  to  be  heard.  This  world-war  has  stirred  to  the  very  deeps 
of  the  human  kind  fierce  ambitions  of  race,  deadly  rivalries  of 
national  extension.  Nations  are  being  dissolved,  recast,  created, 
before  our  eyes.  Why  dream  about  the  Humanitarian  League  of 
Nations,  which  all  desire,  which  some  of  us  trust  will  ultimately 
prevail,  whilst  the  very  names  and  numbers  of  the  nations,  their 
boundaries,  their  hopes  and  claims,  are  all  in  the  melting-pot 
of  this  Hell  on  earth  of  war? 

****** 

With  all  our  talk  about  Empire  do  we  note  the  trend  of  the 
great  aggregates  towards  local  autonomy?  Two  of  the  vastest 
Empires  on  the  earth  are  melting  or  preparing  to  melt  into  frac¬ 
tions,  the  moment  autocracy  is  gone.  Russia  now  means  the 
various  tribes  east  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Carpathians.  China  has 
been  simmering  in  rival  provinces  ever  since  the  end  of  the 
Manchoo  dynasty.  Norway  has  been  a  separate  kingdom  only 
since  1905.  The  air  resounds  with  the  outcries  of  the  many 
races  of  the  Habsburgs,  and  some  people  hope  to  see  the  huge 
German  Empire  disintegrate  under  the  strain  of  hunger,  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  and  Prussian  tyranny.  Arabians,  Armenians,  Zionists, 
Greeks,  and  Bulgarians  hope  to  carve  up  Turkey.  “Home  Rule 
all  round  ”  is  a  common  cry.  And  Anzacs  assure  us  that  the 
British  Empire  hangs  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  Monarchy, 
its  sole  and  irreplaceable  key  and  bond.  Autonomy  is  in  the  air. 
****** 

In  the  face  of  this  disintegrating  tendency  of  the  age  the  most 
ix)pular  leaders  of  Labour  talk  grandly  about  International 
Socialism — or,  in  the  foreign  terms  workmen  hardly  understand, 
“the  solidarity  of  the  proletariate.”  The  common  needs,  feelings, 
and  aspirations  of  labouring  men  and  women  all  over  the  world 
form  profound  spiritual,  moral,  and  utopian  ideas,  the  beauty 
of  which  misleads  good  souls  to  forget  how  impracticable,  suicidal, 
and  extravagant  they  would  be  if  violently  used  for  immediate 
practice  in  a  world  which  is  full  of  self-seeking,  rapacity,  and 
force.  For  any  practical  administration  of  States  the  solidarity 
of  the  proletariate  is  an  empty  phrase.  The  local  proletariates 
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are  in  conflict  in  aims,  as  we  see  in  Eussia.  Even  if  they  were 
agreed,  they  are  powerless  to  act  together.  The  guns,  the 
organisation,  the  discipline  which  control  the  real  power  are  in 
the  hands  of  established  Governments.  What  it  really  means  is 
the  insurrection  of  Labour  mobs  against  legal  authority.  Such 
were  the  “  Sections  ”  in  France  in  1793,  the  Soviets  in  Eussia, 
the  Marxist  minority  in  Germany.  It  is  the  braggadocio  of 
visionaries. 


*«*««« 

To  me,  an  old  friend  and  comrade  of  workmen  in  their  claim 
for  legal  rights,  it  is  melancholy  to  note  how  great  is  the  power 
over  the  men  of  to-day  of  catchwords — fraudulent,  double-tongued, 
mendacious  catchwords.  “The  conscription  of  Labour”  is  a 
masterpiece  of  trickery.  Labour  has  no  more  been  called  to  arms 
than  has  any  other  class,  profession,  order,  or  rank.  Do  these 
conjurors  mean  that  rich  men  and  their  children  have  not  served 
and  bled  and  died?  The  “socialisation  of  land”  is  what  the 
moujiks  in  Eussia  are  doing  when  they  have  murdered  the  land- 
owners.  Socialisatio,n  of  mines,  railways,  docks,  and  forests 
means  in  words  expropriation  by  the  State — and  the  State  means 
the  labourers,  voting  by  millions,  men  and  women  in  a  Single 
Chamber.  Yes !  no  doubt  in  words  there  is  to  be  compensation 
to  the  present  owners.  But  compensation  is  a  mere  blind  to  cover 
rank  spoliation.  The  State  could  not  pay  Is.  in  the  The 
reason  is  that  the  wealth  of  the  State  is  largely  a  matter  of 
ledgers,  confidence,  credit,  and  open  market.  Social  revolution 
sweeps  away  all  these  at  a  blow — involves  national  bankruptcy. 
What  is  the  wealth  to-day  of  the  Eussian  State?  Out  of  what 
fund  could  the  Eussian  State  compensate  the  owners  of  land, 
hanks,  factories,  and  ships?  It  cannot  pay  its  own  police  and 
soldiers,  who  have  to  live  by  promiscuous  plunder. 

The  conscription  of  men  is  the  calling  on  citizens  to  do  their  duty. 
The  “  conscription  of  wealth  ”  is  the  other  limb  of  the  antithetic 
juggle.  It  is  possible  to  conscribe  Labour — it  was  done  by  Abdul 
Hamid  and  other  tyrannies.  It  is  not  possible  to  conscribe  Wealth 
in  the  mass  by  force  and  by  social  revolution.  Wealth  is  exchange¬ 
able  value — something  for  which  others  will  give  useful  or  valu¬ 
able  things.  But  the  revolutionary  conscription  of  wealth  involves 
a  social  upheaval  wherein  values  cease ;  where  costly  things  are 
not  worth  exchanging ;  where  there  are  no  buyers.  Suppose  the 
passengers  on  a  big  Atlantic  liner  cast  away  on  a  barren  rock 
and  in  leaky  boats.  One  who  held  a  million  sterling  in  diamonds, 
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bank  bills,  even  in  gold,  would  be  poorer  than  one  who  held  a 
pound  of  beef  and  a  gallon  of  water.  Wealth  implies  social  order, 
trust,  credit,  that  debts  will  be  enforced,  and  pledges  kept.  If 
faith  in  social  order  is  destroyed  wealth  is  sterilised,  suspended, 
destroyed.  It  melts  away  as  does  a  snow  figure  in  a  thaw.  To 
seize  by  violence  the  property  of  the  rich  would  be  to  seize  use¬ 
less  ruins,  bad  debts,  worthless  papers.  Wealth  would  have 
disappeared,  just  as  if  a  burglar  had  captured  a  rich  man’s  cheque-  ’ 
book  and  thought  it  was  a  hoard  of  money.  - 

The  most  ignorant  communist  can  hardly  believe  that  a 
“millionaire  ”  means  one  who  has  a  million  sovereigns  in  his  safe; 
hut  many  Socialists  talk  as  if  that  were  their  belief.  In  reality 
the  millionaire  may  not  have  ten  sovereigns  in  his  house.  His 
castle  on  a  noble  down,  if  the  State  seized  it,  could  only  be  used  \ 
as  a  sanatorium ;  his  hot-houses  would  hardly  be  worth  carrying 
away ;  his  yacht  a  mere  hulk ;  his  park  would  only  grow  potatoes 
after  years  of  labour  had  been  spent  on  it ;  his  deer  forest  in 
the  Highlands  would  be  mere  waste  ;  his  shares  in  railways,  mines, 
docks,  banks,  and  factories — and  that  covers  four-fifths  of  his  | 
million  sterling — would  be  valueless,  because  the  whole  of  the 
profits  would  be  absorbed  in  the  wages  which  the  workmen  voted 
themselves  as  their  share.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  seize  the  ' 
wealth  of  a  single  millionaire,  because  other  rich  men  will  buy 
what  he  has.  But  if  you  conscribe  all  millionaires  at  once  there 
will  be  no  buyers,  and  “the  State  ” — i.e.,  the  workmen — will  have 
nothing  they  can  use.  What  is  the  value  of  all  the  pictures, 
books,  gardens,  yachts,  palaces,  moors,  preserves,  shares,  banks, 
in  England?  Nothing,  if  they  were  all  brought  to  the  hammer 
together  in  the  midst  of  a  furious  Social  Liquidation.  See  Petro-  I 
grad  to-day.  H 

*  *  *  If  *  *  h 

Yet  the  “comrades”  of  the  Bolshevists  seem  to  suggest  this  1; 
in  their  scheme  of  Eeconstruction !  An  income  tax  of  19s.  in  ii 
the  £  levied  on  the  rich  would  not  be  paid,  because  there  would  1 

be  no  income  at  all.  To  vote  it  in  a  revolutionary  Convention  u 

would  have  dried  up  all  money  values.  The  income  of  the  rich 
means  that  which  the  law  will  oblige  their  debtors  to  pay  them. 

But  when  law  is  abrogated  for  the  rich  and  their  debtors  are 
ruined,  income  ceases  to  exist.  In  the  code  of  Reconstruction 
of  the  Labour  Party,  there  are  many  admirable  reforms  which  I, 
for  one,  have  advocated  all  my  life,  i.e.,  reduced  hours,  minimum  | 
wages,  higher  education,  public  works — which  I  have  taught  as  | 
Moral  and  Religious  Socialism — to  be  carried  out  gradually  by  a  | 
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moral  and  religious  reformation.  But  to  force  on  even  the  most 
blessed  reforms  by  democratic  violence,  apart  from  a  spiritual  and 
moral  regeneration  of  Society,  must  end  in  anarchy,  terrorism, 
and  famine — as  Bolshevism  proves  to  us  in  a  hideous  example. 

«««»«* 

Another  of  the  mendacious  catchwords  by  which*  the  people  are 
gulled  is  this — that  the  cause  of  high  prices  is  “the  profiteering 
of  capitalists.”  It  is  true  that  some  financiers,  some  manufac¬ 
turers,  are  making  great  profits,  for  the  most  part  automatically, 
in  spite  of  enormous  taxation  and  severe  restrictions  by  a  War 
Council.  But  this  does  not  account  for  10  per  cent,  of  the  in¬ 
creased  prices.  The  dislocation  of  trade,  U-boats,  less  produc¬ 
tion,  worse  carriage,  also  affect  prices.  But  the  main  cause  of 
higher  prices  is  “the  inflation  of  currency,”  by  the  reckless  issue 
of  notes  without  gold  reserves.  All  the  belligerents,  all  the  neu¬ 
trals,  suffer  even  worse  than  we  do,  especially  Russia,  which  has 
made  the  wildest  inflation  of  paper  money.  The  United  States, 
being  gorged  with  gold  from  us,  from  the  enemy,  from  neutrals, 
has  made  no  new  paper  currency.  Scores  of  experts  in  this 
Review  and  other  organs  have  proved  that  excessive  prices  neces¬ 
sarily  follow  from  excessive  paper  money.  Our  revolutionists, 
distorting  economic  facts  as  certain  as  the  rising  of  the  tides, 
cry  out  that  “profiteering”  is  the  cause  of  high  prices.  And  by 
forcing  up  higher  wages  they  seek  to  force  on  more  issues  of 
paper — though  that  is  the  real  cause  of  high  prices. 

****** 

From  the  moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  what  is  so  sad¬ 
dening  is  this.  Socialism,  which  in  the  ideal  has  a  noble  spirit 
of  humanity,  of  unselfish  sacrifice,  of  love,  as  its  inspiration  (and 
our  own  religion  is  a  moral  and  religious  Socialism),  is  being 
depraved  into  a  gospel  of  self,  of  greed,  even  of  plunder.  So- 
called  Socialists  make  no  attempt  to  prove  that  their  revolution 
will  be  good  for  society.  For  them  it  is  enough  that  Labour  will 
gain.  The  capitalist — i.e.,  he  who  has  saved — his  wife,  children, 
and  descendants  are  regarded  as  the  enemy.  They  who  have 
never  saved  enough  to  get  them  a  house,  or  a  plot  of  land,  or 
even  a  year’s  keep,  or  who  have  made  away  with  what  their 
parents  had  saved,  they  are  the  Chosen  People.  To  them  every 
good  thing  belongs  of  right.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  said  :  “Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit.”  The  new  gospel  says  :  “Blessed  are  the 
poor;  cursed  are  the  rich.”  Lenin  and  Trotsky  say  :  “Plunder 
the  banks  of  the  bourgeois,  but  spare  the  very  small  deposits.” 
Our  British  Bolshevists  say  :  “Tax  the  labourer  at  Id.  and  the 
capitalist  at  19s.  in  the  £.”  This  kind  of  Socialism  is  a  gospel 
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of  self,  of  greed,  of  civil  war.  Judas  wanted  the  precious  oint¬ 
ment  “sold  and  given  to  the  poor.”  Now  Judas  “was  a  thief.” 


Socialists,  even  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  know  that  States  cannot 
be  kept  together  without  trained  managers,  financial  and  indus¬ 
trial  experts ;  that  some  persons  must  have,  at  least  temporarily, 
control  of  capital  and  responsible  authority.  But  all  such  persons 
are  to  be  treated  as  helots,  underlings,  and  suspects,  liable  to 
instant  dismissal  and  penalties,  used  as  the  Jews  were  used  in  the 
Middle  Ages  or  in  pogroms  in  modern  Eussia.  To  have  any  com¬ 
mand  or  any  property,  to  be,  even  for  a  time,  an  officer  or  a 
capitalist,  is  to  be  “an  enemy  of  the  people,”  to  be  watched  like 
an  “interned  ”  German.  We  see  to-day  the  growth  of  that 
Frankenstein — “administration,”  and  how  little  it  suits  our  Eng¬ 
lish  temper  and  instincts.  Fine  talk  about  compensating  those 
whose  capital  is  expropriated  is  a  mere  blind.  There  is  only  one 
way  in  which  capital  can  be  seized,  and  that  way  is  so  infamous 
that  even  Bolshevists  as  yet  only  use  it  as  a  threat.  It  is  too 
clear  that  very  soon  they  will  be  forced  to  act  on  it,  when  there 
are  no  means  of  meeting  the  interest  on  loans.  When  that  comes 
to  pass,  Eussia  will  have  sunk  below  the  level  of  some  petty 
bankrupt  communities  in  the  East  and  West.  Social  liquidation 

means  collective  repudiation. 

*  «  *  «  ^ 

The  sinking  of  the  hospital  ship  Rewa,  with  some  300  wounded 
on  board,  will  rouse  the  same  spasm  of  indignation  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Lusitania  outrage.  It  was  a  deliberate  defiance  of  the 
ancient  customs  of  war,  of  international  law,  of  The  Hague 
agreements,  even  of  very  recent  pledges  given  by  the  enemy 
Government.  Not  a  word  of  excuse,  of  regret,  of  palliation  comes 
from  Kaiser  or  people — nothing  except  a  mendacious  retort.  It 
is  a  case  of  the  diabolic  dogma  which  he  and  his  soldiers  have 
taught  the  German  race,  that  War  abrogates  morality,  humanity, 
decency,  customs,  laws,  contracts.  Until  this  gospel  of  Hell  can 
be  driven  out  of  the  German  mind  there  can  be  no  peace  for 
civilisation.  And  nothing  but  the  extremity  of  suffering  will  ever 
drive  it  out  of  their  mind.  One  of  their  generals  has  just  put 
this  doctrine  into  plain  words  ; — 

General  von  Liebert,  speaking  at  the  Conservative  Congress  at  Halle, 
said  : — 

‘‘For  us  there  is  only  one  principle  to  be  followed,  and  we  must  recog¬ 
nise  no  other.  We  hold  that  Might  is  Right.  We  must  know  neither  sen¬ 
timent,  humanity,  consideration,  nor  compassion.  We  will  incorporate 
Courlancl  and  bring  into  our  own  population  60,000,000  Russians.  The  Slav 
nightmare  will  ride  us  no  longer. 

“We  must  have  Belgium  and  the  North  of  France.  The  curse  of  God 
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is  upon  the  French  people.  Let  us  consider  ourselves  fortunate  that  He 
has  separated  us  from  that  nation,  which  is  as  ungodly  as  it  is  infamous. 
The  Portuguese  possessions  must  disappear.  France  must  pay  until  she 
is  bled  white.  You  may  call  me  a  Jingo  or  a  Chauvinist  or  anything  you 
like,  but  what  I  say  is  we  must  have  a  strong  peace.” 

It  would  seem  that  the  Teuton  has  revived  and  appropriated 
the  ancient  superstition  of  the  Werewolf — the  man-wolf  which 
retained  human  intelligence,  but  took  on  bestial  thirst  of  blood — 
even  a  wdld  beast’s  love  of  cruelty. 

Those  who  would  understand  what  the  German  nature  has 
been  and  is,  what  this  war  means  to  us  and  to  humanity,  what 
was  its  origin,  and  in  what  it  may  end,  should  read  Mr.  J.  Selden 
Willmore’s  new  book.  The  Great  Crime.  He  has  summed  up 
from  official,  enemy,  and  neutral  records  overwhelming  proofs 
of  the  criminal  cause,  form,  and  objects  of  Prussian  militarism, 
of  the  hideous  brutalities  that  stain  it  for  all  time,  of  the  appalling 
catastrophe  that  would  mark  its  triumph.  The  most  obstinate 
Pacifist  could  not  read  this  story  of  malignant  craft  without  a 
shudder,  without  asking  himself  if  an  honest  man  can  be  deaf 
to  its  appeal.  Let  him  study  the  intrigues  that  are  unmasked 
in  diplomatic  reports,  the  spy  system  before  the  war,  the  blas¬ 
phemous  teaching  of  sovereign,  soldiers,  priests,  and  professors ; 
the  military  code  of  conquest,  rapine,  plunder,  and  murder;  how 
'"Kultur  is  above  morality,  above  reason”;  how  they  hold  “war 
is  from  God”;  how  war  is  duty,  “the  end  of  the  State”;  how 
generals  order  the  slaughter  of  the  wounded,  of  women,  of 
children ;  how  cities,  lands,  churches,  and  hospitals  are  to  be 
destroyed;  how  “terrorism  is  a  military  duty”;  how  rape,  bes- 
.tiality,  assassination,  torture  of  civilians,  of  mothers,  girls,  even 
of  infants,  is  proved  to  be  the  systematic  policy  of  the  Germans 
as  a  people.  And  this  is  shown  out  of  the  mouths  and  the  pens 
of  German  statesmen  and  soldiers. 

****** 

No  fair  mind  could  read  The  Great  Crime  and  remain  in  the 
belief  that  a  just  and  immediate  peace  can  be  made  with  a  people 
in  such  a  delirium  of  cruelty  and  pride.  Nor  can  a  fair  mind 
now  doubt  that  the  Germans  as  a  nation  are  guilty  of  such  infamy 
and  thirst  for  conquest.  Mr.  Willmore’s  book  proves  that  the 
people  accept  and  maintain  the  ^rocious  designs  of  their  sovereign 
and  army.  As  the  Kaiser  says,  in  the  few  true  words  he  ever 
uttered,  “  my  army  is  my  people.”  But  the  book  shows  further 
what  students  of  German  history  have  long  known,  but  what  the 
public  little  understands,  that  the  same  ferocity  and  brutality 
has  marked  the  German  race  even  from  Roman  times,  when  they 
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were  stained  with  “innate  savagery” — ''natum  mendacio  genus” 
— a  race  born  for  craft.  In  the  time  of  Froissart  they  were  brutal 
to  prisoners,  “without  pity  or  honour.”  The  horrors  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  are  notorious.  In  our  American  War,  in 
the  Napoleonic  War,  Germans  systematically  slaughtered  prisoners 
— until  retaliation  made  them  pause.  In  the  Franco-German  War 
of  1870-71  systematic  atrocities  were  perpetrated  on  civilians 
with  the  authority  of  Bismarck,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  which 
Englishmen  knew  little  of,  or  soon  forgot.  Underneath  the 
smooth  skin  of  the  German  there  lies  hid  the  wolf  and  the  fox. 

****** 

Mr.  Willmore’s  indictment  should  serve  as  a  store-house  of 
information  to  politicians,  journalists,  and  all  public  men  as  to 
the  facts  and  the  menace  of  the  war.  Its  320  pages  contain  the 
materials  on  which  the  addresses  of  British,  American,  French, 
and  Italian  statesmen  are  based.  But  this  mine  of  documentary 
evidence  should  also  be  in  simpler  form  in  the  hands  of  our  people. 
For  them  the  volume  is  too  large  and  too  expensive.  Mr.  Will- 
more  should  at  once  set  about  editing  it  in  a  summary  form  to 
be  issued  in  a  paper  cover  for  Is.  and  widely  circulated.  For 
this  it  would  be  needed  to  omit  the  official  documents  already 
published  by  authority,  simply  giving  their  purport  in  general 
words.  Then  one-tenth  of  the  immense  body  of  extracts  might 
serve  as  specimens  of  the  rest.  In  this  way  a  popular  pamphlet 
of  thirty  or  forty  pages  would  tell  the  tale.  The  larger  volume 
would  remain  as  a  text-book  for  politicians,  public  speakers,  and 
writers.  Were  I  a  Prime  Minister  I  would  take  care  to  have  a 
million  copies  of  the  shilling  form  circulated  broadcast. 

******  ’ 

Every  serious  student  of  our  time  should  know  Professor  C.  H. 
Firth’s  excellent  review  of  our  country’s  condition  .under  the 
Napoleonic  War  and  that  of  to-day.  His  Creighton  Lecture — 
“Then  and  Now” — compares  our  military,  naval,  economic,  and 
financial  state  from  1803  to  1815  with  our  state  in  1918.  Ours 
is  at  Ixittom  the  same  inevitable  duty — to  save  our  own  country 
and  to  preserve  Europe  from  a  military  despotism.  There  are 
many  points  of  close  resemblance,  some  points  of  sharp  contrast. 
From  1807  to  1812  Britain  stood  almost  alone.  Now  we  have 
half  the  civilised  world  with  us  or  fairly  neutral.  During  that 
tremendous  crisis  the  Parliamentary  opposition  to  government 
was  vastly  stronger  than  anything  to-day.  Some  of  our  leading 
statesmen  and  public  writers  were  Pacifists  and  pessimists,  far 
worse  than  any  we  have  now.  Then,  as  now,  the  House  of 
Commons  in  war  was  a  nuisance.  Wellington  was  attacked  and 
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Cabinets  were  continually  broken  up  by  intrigues  and  despair. 
Napoleon  closed  Europe  to  our  trade.  In  many  things  our  con¬ 
dition  was  infinitely  more  dark  and  perilous  than  the  most  dismal 
pessimist  could  describe  it  now. 

««*«*« 

Hut,  as  Mr.  Firth  shows,  “On  the  resources  and  on  the  tenacity 
of  England  depended  our  own  freedom  and  all  that  was  left  of 
the  independence  of  other  nations.”  Wordsworth  put  it  in 
memorable  words  : — 

“  That  in  ourselves  our  safety  must  be  sought  : 

That  by  our  own  right  hands  it  must  be  wrought.” 

The  500,000  men  .under  arms  in  1813  represented,  in  proportion 
to  population,  about  three  times  that  number  to-day.  The 
national  debt  had  been  increased  three  and  a  half  times ;  the 
taxation  had  been  increased  four  times.  On  the  other  hand,  trade 
and  manufactures  were  doubled  and  quadrupled.  Shipping  in¬ 
creased  ;  and  we  were  absolute  masters  of  the  sea.  We  had  no 
shortage  of  food,  but  supplied  ourselves  at  home.  The  sufferings 
of  Labour  were  infinitely  worse  than  now.  But  after  seven  years 
of  tremendous  efforts,  in  1814  the  dread  was  “of  any  pretended 
peace  with  Bonaparte.”  And  in  1815  came  Waterloo.  Mr.  Firth 
closes  his  fine  address  thus  : — 

“Th.iV  were  tried  by  fiercer  extremes  of  good  and  evil  fortune  than  we 
have  known,  the  burdens  and  perils  we  have  borne  for  three  years  they 
endured  for  seven  times  as  many,  and  did  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  they 
had  attained  the  ends  they  fought  for.” 

****** 

This  waging  of  war  on  hospital  ships,  relief  ships,  lightships, 
fishing-boats,  even  lifeboats  in  the  act  of  saving  wounded  and 
drowning  men  and  women,  tells  us  plainly  what  the  Germans 
mean  by  the  “Freedom  of  the  Seas.”  They  mean  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  is  to  have  in  peace  unlimited  run  into  every  water,  port, 
and  dock ;  and  in  war  shall  be  free  to  sink  everything  that  lives 
or  floats  in  any  sea  in  the  world.  The  Freedom  of  the  Seas  is 
another  of  the  lying  catchwords  dear  to  Kaiserism  and  to  Pacifism. 
Our  own  heroic  Navy  has  given  to  modern  civilisation  the  only 
true  Freedom  of  the  Seas,  for  it  has  surveyed,  lighted  the  furthest 
waters  of  Asia  and  Africa,  clearing  them  of  the  pirates  who 
taught  Tirpitz  his  first  lesson  of  lawless  atrocity.  When  to  her 
beneficent  policing  of  all  seas  Britain  added  Free  Trade  to  all 
alike,  the  Comity  of  Nations  could  be  carried  no  farther.  One 
day  we  shall  have  to  consider  if  all  this  amicable  indulgence 
need  be  continued  to  those  who  so  abuse  the  fraternity  of  sea- 
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men,  the  too  open,  unsuspecting  use  of  our  harbours,  our  coasts, 
our  pilots  and  charts. 

****** 

The  American  President  has  put  the  whole  case  of  the  war 
into  unanswerable  words.  The  material  forces  and  the  moral 
forces  of  the  Old  World  seem  to  be  passing  over  to  the  New 
World.  Mr.  Wilson  is  now  the  most  powerful  ruler  whom  the 
world  has  seen  for  at  least  one  hundred  years.  No  dictator,  uo 
Charlemagne  or  Napoleon  ever  had  more  complete  authority.  He 
has  the  loyal  devotion  of  a  mighty  nation  of  boundless  resources. 
Kaisers,  Kings,  Ministers  in  other  lands  have  open  and  secret 
opponents  to  silence  or  to  deceive.  The  leaders  of  Parliaments 
live  in  daily  threats  of  adverse  divisions.  Wilson  rules  to-day 
without  being  harassed  by  rival  factions.  He  rules  like  Trajan 
or  Antoninus  by  the  universal  acceptance  of  his  moral  and 
intellectual  superiority,  his  embodiment  of  right  and  of  duiy. 
The  enemy  cannot  charge  any  ambitious  aim  on  him  or  on  his 
])eople ;  they  alone  of  the  belligerents  have  nothing  to  gain  and 
stand  for  simple  faith,  humanity,  and  justice.  With  the  cynical 
helplessness  of  the  Vatican,  Wilson  is  morally  the  Pope  of 
Civilisation. 

****** 

When  a  normal  ambassador  has  to  be  sent  to  Washington, 
whom  w'ill  they  choose?  Not,  we  trust,  the  next  in  seniority 
on  the  diplomatic  staff.  This  war  at  least  ought  to  cure  us  of 
returning  to  the  old-world  conventions  of  diplomatic  service.  It 
is  one  of  the  worst  remnants  of  the  monarchic  survival.  Our 
Ministers  to  foreign  courts  are  too  often  hidebound  clerks  bred 
in  antique  routine,  or  pretentious  magnates  whose  chief  care  is 
to  entertain  smart  society  and  to  satisfy  the  solicitations  of  women 
of  money  or  rank.  They  seldom  rise  beyond  the  gifts  of  a  popular 
master  of  the  ceremonies ;  their  staff  are  pedants,  gossips,  and 
dandies.  On  the  whole,  they  are  ignorant  of  the  country  they 
live  in,  often  not  in  touch  with  the  men  in  it  who  really  count, 
never  in  touch  with  the  people  at  all.  Now  and  then  we  get  a 
great  diplomatist,  a  Morier,  a  Pauncefote,  a  Buchanan.  As  often 
as  not,  an  ambassador  is  a  mere  courtier  or  else  a  mere  'precis- 
writer.  A  newspaper  correspondent  knows  far  more  than  he  does 
of  what  is  going  on  beneath  the  surface  of  courts  and  chanceries. 
We  do  not  need  pompous  embassies  at  all.  Serious  agreements 
should  be  carried  out  by  quiet  meetings  of  the  responsible  states¬ 
men  in  some  neutral  spot,  as  is  done  in  this  war.  A  business 
agent  might  be  maintained  in  each  capital  to  carry  out  formal 
details  and  settle  points  in  dispute.  And  then  there  should  be 
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some  experienced  observers  to  report  in  various  foreign  centres, 
not  under  the  glare  of  the  public  eye,  and  acting  as  a  confidential 
intelligence  department.  That  is  how  a  real  foreign  Ministry 
should  be  informed. 

With  all  its  evils  and  its  horrors  this  world-war  has  brought 
us  some  gains  to  humanity  and  progress.  First  is  the  enormous 
fund  of  resources  in  woman  as  a  sex — even  yet  not  completely 
developed.  Then  the  new  effort  to  moderate  our  British  appe¬ 
tite  in  food  and  drink — alas  !  as  yet  developed  only  in  a  very 
modest  minority  of  our  people.  Forced  habits  of  economy  in 
daily  life,  we  may  trust,  may  become  permanent  for  at  least  a 
part  of  those  who  have  borne  privation  of  their  habitual  luxuries 
and  outward  shows.  Marriage  for  love  and  not  for  fortune  is 
growing  to  he  general,  and  long  may  it  continue  !  Another  noble 
practice  of  antiquity  is  being  restored  to  us.  I  mean  Adoption, 
as  a  legal  and  religious  element  of  Family.  Whilst  the  brutal 
German  is  borrowing  Polygamy  from  his  ally  the  Turk,  let  us 
restore  the  waste  of  war  by  economy  in  living,  by  true  affection, 
by  simplicity,  by  adoption  of  the  orphan  and  the  motherless  child. 
War  has  forced  some  of  us  to  forego  the  vulgar  parade  of  the 
wedding  crowd,  the  conventional  show  of  “presents,”  and  the 
swagger  of  “a  smart  function.”  One  clerical  patriot  even  started 
the  self-denying  formula  :  “No  presents — by  special  request.” 
Presents  should  be  confined  to  near  relations  and  close  friends, 
not  offered  to  swell  a  public  list  by  those  w^ho  once  exchanged 
cards. 

The  most  definite  practical  gain  of  war  time,  that  which  for 
the  continuance  and  vitality  of  the  race  is  the  most  blessed,  is 
the  almost  miraculous  advance  in  medical  and  surgical  science. 
For  the  first'  time  a  great  war  has  been  waged  for  years  without 
its  hecatombs  of  disease.  In  every  branch  both  of  medicine  and 
surgery  new  triumphs  have  been  achieved.  Hopeless  cases,  in¬ 
curable  maladies,  epidemic  plagues,  seem  to  be  disappearing  under 
the  magic  of  new  discoveries.  One  of  the  most  wonderful  of 
these  inventions  awaits  practical  acceptance  by  moral  and 
religious  opinion.  It  is  far  too  vast  and  profound  a  problem  to 
be  properly  discussed  in  these  notes.  Its  importance  from  the 
point  of  view  of  science  and  its  reaction  on  social  morality  and 
religious  sentiment  is  indeed  momentous. 

«  »  «  «  * 

Now,  as  we  think  of  religion,  the  question  forces  itself  on  our 
mind — has  our  current  religion  stood  the  tremendous  test  of  war 
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SO  widespread  and  so  awful?  It  would  tax  the  imagination  of  a 
Dante,  a  Michel  Angelo,  a  Eabelais,  to  picture  the  myriads  of 
men  and  women  gathered  in  a  sort  of  Ecumenical  Inter¬ 
cession.  Twenty  millions  of  men  in  uniform,  three  hundred 
millions  of  wives,  mothers,  children  at  home,  all  offering  up 
supplications  to  the  Throne  of  Mercy,  to  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
to  Virgin.  Saints,  and  Patriarchs,  to  Allah,  Jehovah,  or  it  might 
be  to  Odin,  Wotan,  Thor,  or  Zarathustra.  All  cry  out  :  Help 
us  to  kill  them,  keep  them  from  killing  us !  Victory  for  us ! 
Destruction  to  them  !  All  in  opposite  ranks,  not  so  unequally 
balanced  !  First  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other  side,  they  try  to 
storm  the  Throne  of  Mercy. 

The  secular  theocracy  of  the  Tsardom,  of  all  current  forms  of 
religion  the  most  dominant  over  daily  life,  has  done  nothing  to 
stay  murder,  anarchy,  and  rapine.  The  Kaiser,  his  clergy,  and 
his  people  are  of  all  Christians  the  most  confident,  the  most 
violent,  the  most  shameless.  The  Vatican  works  as  the  covert 
friend  of  the  destroyer  of  churches,  monasteries,  and  hospitals, 
amid  the  pillage  and  torture  of  Catholic  populations ;  and,  in 
Ireland,  prelates  and  priests  abet  rebellion  and  help  anarchy. 
Have  the  Orthodox,  Catholic,  or  Lutheran  priesthoods  done  any¬ 
thing  to  prevent  war,  to  mitigate  war,  to  stop  war?  So  far  from 
trying  to  soften  its  horrors,  their  voice  has  given  fresh  ferocity 
to  the  warrior-caste. 

Our  own  churches  have  done  better.  Have  they  done  enough? 
Yes !  daily  invocations  to  the  very  same  Deity  whom  the  heir 
of  the  Eeformation  loudly  calls  “the  good  old  German  God!” 
incessant  sermons  “ingeminating  Peace,  Peace!”  as  Clarendon 
puts  it ;  words  of  consolation  to  the  bereaved.  Yes !  Yes !  ah 
to  the  good,  as  we  should  expect.  But  what  did  Protestant 
Christianity  do  to  make  this  war  impossible?  What  does  it  do 
to  bring  it  to  an  end?  What  to  nerve  the  warrior’s  arm,  or  to 
rouse  the  soul  of  the  sorrowing  wife,  mother,  daughter,  with 
pride,  new  life,  almost  triumph,  like  that 'of  the  Spartan  and 
Eoman  mother  of  old?  True!  Protestant  Christianity  has  done 
much ;  but  human  nature ,  modern  training,  the  religion  of  social 
duty,  effected  three-fourths  of  the  blessed  work.  The  new  Inter¬ 
cession  Prayer  rings  true ;  the  Primate’s  sermon  in  the  Abbey 
was  a  fine  call  to  duty,  work,  and  courage.  Thousands  of  priests 
— Catholic,  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  and  Independent — ^have 
worked  and  died  like  heroes.  The  Gospel  did  what  it  could ;  the 

strain  fell  on  Humanity  to  bear. 

*  *  *  «  «  .  • 
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Nobly  has  it  borne  the  strain.  But  has  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  Madonna,  or  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  done  more  for 
men  fighting  and  dying  than  Sparta,  Athens,  Eome,  Carthage 
did  for  soldiers  in  old  time ;  or  more  than  King,  Commonwealth, 
or  Eepublic  did  for  them  in  modern  times?  And  the  poetry  which 
pours  out  daily  from  the  trenches  or  at  home  more  often  breathes 
the  spirit  of  Wordsworth’s  Happy  Warrior  or  Campbell’s 
Hallowed  Ground  than  the  tone  of  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern. 
****** 

In  the  New  Age  into  which  we  are  being  whirled  all  things 
seem  in  revolution,  in  new  birth  :  — 

“Worlds  on  worlds  are  rolling  ever 
From  creation  to  decay — 

*  «  *  « 

New  shapes  they  still  may  weave, 

New  Gods,  new  laws  receive.” 

We  are  in  a  new  Eenascence,  and  memory  turns  to  the  Eenascence 
of  400  years  ago.  And  this  may  account  for  revived  interest  in 
Rabelais,  one  of  the  greatest  and  earliest  leaders  of  the  New 
Learning,  the  new  Life.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  new  book 
on  The  French  Novel  Mr.  George  Saintsbury  has  given  us  a 
powerful  sketch  of  the  ideas  and  effect  of  this  splendid  genius 
—“the  first  very  great  writer  of  French  literature.”  After  reading 
him  very  often  before,  Saintsbury  “put  himself  again  under  the 
Master,  and  read  him  right  through,”  with  greater  interest  than 
ever.  How  few  of  us  can  follow  this  noble  example,  especially 
those  of  us  who  are  rejielled  by  antique  spelling  of  French  or 
of  English.  But  we  may  all  read  Eabelais,  at  least  in  the  capital 
translations  we  have.  And  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  tells  us,  we  shall 
see  the  curious  and  enormous  learning,  the  inexhaustible  humour, 
the  brilliancy  of  language,  the  innate  wisdom  and  noble  courage 
of  the  French  Cervantes  w’ho  satirised  medimval  obscurantism. 
****** 

Mr.  W.  F.  Smith,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  has  just 
published  his  Rabelais  in  his  Writings,  which  forms  an  appendix 
and  commentary  on  his  magnificent  volumes  of  complete  trans¬ 
lation  of  Eabelais’  works  issued  to  subscribers  only,  1893,  in 
some  pp.  1,300  :  750  copies,  of  which  my  copy  is  No.  26.  The 
present  book,  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1918,  230  pp.,  forms  a 
handbook  to  Eabelais,  and  should  be  invaluable  to  students  who 
seriously  intend  to  master  the  mysterious  learning  and  revel  in 
the  cryptic  humour  of  the  earliest  of  great  French  writers.  Mr. 
W.  F.  Smith,  after  years  of  labour,  has  now  cleared  up  the  facts 
and  dates  of  Eabelais’s  varied  and  somewhat  misunderstood 
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career;  he  works  out  the  plan  and  incidents  of  the  four  great 
books ;  and  then  in  separate  chapters  he  discusses  the  language 
and  style  of  Eabelais,  his  religion,  knowledge  of  law,  the  stage- 
plays  he  saw ;  his  skill  as  physician,  physicist,  humanist ;  his 
historical  allusions ;  and  his  travels.  Much  of  this  might  serve 
as  footnotes,  introductions,  or  addenda  to  each  chapter  of  this 
strange  genius,  this  mighty  iconoclast,  this  stalwart  reformer  of 
the  Renascence. 


We  now  get  a  clear  view  of  the  training  that  produced  the 
curious  encyclopaedic  mastery  of  ancient  and  modern  learning, 
science,  history,  and  art.  We  follow  his  comradeship  with  the 
leaders  of  the  revival  of  learning,  Erasmus,  Pierre  Amy,  Bude, 
and  the  humanist  ecclesiastics  who  were  equally  hostile  to 
monkery  and  to  Calvinism.  Then  we  have  an  analysis  of  the 
Rabelaisian  language,  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  eccentric  in 
the  range  of  French  literature.  Mr.  Smith  does  not  countenance 
those  who  regard  Rabelais  as  an  ungodly  jester  on  the  strength 
of  some  ribald  traditions.  As  to  his  knowledge  of  physics,  we 
get  some  new  facts  to  connect  Rabelais  and  his  time  with  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world.  His  study  of  the 
classical  writers  was  surprising  for  the  scanty  resources  in  printed 
books  that  were  accessible.  Those  who  care  to  unravel  puzzles 
in  the  personal  and  historical  allusions  (often  so  absurdly  over¬ 
done)  will  find  ample  help  in  Mr.  Smith’s  new  book.  It  should 
be  seen  by  every  Rabelaisian — i.e.,  by  all  who  love  great  literature. 


A  friend  asks  me — what  can  I  read  in  these  sore  times?  Well! 
nothing  new,  unless  what  deals  with  the  war  or  standard  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  old  immortals.  I  read  patiently  the  Press  of  all  shades, 
except  the  vilest  Pacifism.  Then  I  read  such  books  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  I  have  just  noted.  For  rest  and  relief  of  mind  I  turn  to 
the  great  classics.  I  have  just  finished  Jebb’s  seven  tragedies 
of  Sophocles.  I  can  read  Virgil,  Horace,  Juvenal.  I  read  Rabe¬ 
lais,  Fabliaux,  Moliere,  Shakespeare,  Milton;  for  romance  Jane 
Austen,  Scott.  How  boy  or  girl  in  these  cruel  days  can  soak 
themselves  in  “shockers,”  short  stories,  “smart”  up-to-date  tales 
of  women  with  a  past  and  men  with  no  future,  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand.  Yet  such  pour  out  daily  with  saugrenu  pictures  that  could 
hardly  amuse  an  errand-boy. 


Of  course,  we  all  want  light  books  that  one  can  take  up  in 
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any  spare  half-hour.  I  often  carry  about  S.  A.  Courtauld’s  Odes 
of  Horace  (1908),  with  verse  translations  by  some  fifty  different 
hands,  and  one  tries  to  better  a  stanza  here  and  there.  But  I 
come  now  to  know  that  Horace  is  untranslatable — at  least  in 
rhvrae.  It  is  the  plague  of  rhyme  that  spoils  Horace  where  a 
single  needless  word  ruins  all.  If  Horace  is  to  be  translated,  it 
must  be  in  rhythmic,  unrhymed  lines  like  the  English  Proverbs. 
Then  I  can  take  up  at  a  loose  end  of  the  day  Mackail’s  Greek 
Anthology  or  King’s  Classical  and  Foreign  Quotations — both  in¬ 
exhaustible  reservoirs  of  exquisite  maxims  and  thoughts. 


And  now  I  have  just  got  a  delightful  little  book  of  this  class, 
Austin  Dobson’s  Bookman's  Budget.  In  some  200  pages  he  has 
jotted  down  bits  from  his  very  wide  reading  which  have  pleased 
his  refined  taste,  and  intersperses  them  with  verses  and  criticisms 
of  his  own,  not  yet  in  his  published  volumes.  I  am  no  bookman  my¬ 
self,  and  I  only  pick  up  shells  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean  over  which 
Dobson  sails  far  and  near.  But  I  love  to  see  in  his  Budget  many 
an  old  friend,  many  a  new  point  cleared  up,  dated,  or  revised. 
Infracts,  mottoes,  old  saws  delight  us,  because,  as  Dobson  quotes 
from  Andre  Gide,  ''Toutes  choses  sont  dites  defh;  mais  comme 
personne  n'ecouie,  iJ  faut  toujours  recommencer." 

****** 

How  delightful,  too,  are  the  illustrations  :  Maclise’s  wonderful 
caricature  of  Talleyrand,  Lord  George  Gordon  in  Jewish  costume, 
Hugh  Thomson’s  Hogarth,  Fielding,  and  Richardson.  Then 
come  bits  from  the  Tatler,  with  the  entire  passage  ending  “To 
love  her  is  a  liberal  education,”  a  fine  criticism  of  Hogarth 
(p.  54),  another  of  Jane  Austen  (p.  146).  Here  are  some  Latin 
citations  also.  The  English'  gentleman  in  a  definition  from  Livy 
—hand  minus  lihertatis  alienae  quam'suae  dignitatis  memor.  And 
Caesar’s — insolens  rerhum  tanquam  scopulum  vita'ndum — to  which 
I  would  like  to  add  :  necnon  pariter  insolens  versus,  tabula,  statua, 
mnsica.  vitanda  sunt. 


Nothing  pleased  me  more  than  to  find  in  Dobson  (p.  163)  the 
precise  name,  place,  and  occasion  of  that  which  I  have  always 
thought — and  am  glad  now  to  find  that  Landor  also  thought — 
to  be  “the  most  beautiful  of  epitaphs,”  the  unforgettable  inscrip¬ 
tion  that  Shenstone  wrote  for  his  cousin,  Maria  Dolman,  of 
Brome,  in  Staffordshire.  Did  any  Greek,  any  Roman,  ever  equal 
that?  Has  any  anthology  any  epitaph  to  set  beside  it?  Here 
it  is ; — 
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“  Heu,  quanto  minus  est 
Cum  reliquis  versari 
Quam  Tui 
Meminisse.” 

Is  it  possible  that  this  is  not  ancient?  It  cannot  be  put  in  English 
words.  I  tried  once  and  wrote  ; — 

“Ah!  can  the  living  be  to  me 
All  that  I  feel  remembering  thee!  ” 

No !  this  won’t  do.  As  Dobson  says  :  “It  is  untranslatable.’’ 

****** 

In  these  times  of  “  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  of  battle  and 
murder,  and  sudden  death,”  everything  seems  in  flux,  and  all  our 
ancient  ideas  are  changed.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  all  is  the  new 
strength  and  place  in  human  society  of  Woman.  Much  of  it  is 
most  blessed  and  hopeful.  But  withal,  as  a  veteran,  I  note  a 
grievous  falling  off  in  manners  of  our  girls.  In  the  street,  in 
the  cars  and  trains,  in  shops  and  public  offices,  they  thrust  their 
elders  aside,  they  scramble  and  leap,  and  play  “top-dog”  in 
every  crowd.  They  dress  like  schoolboys  out  for  “footer”  and 
hockey.  They  swagger  about  like  “undergrads”  of  a  low  type. 
Nor  is  this  mere  outside  manner,  vulgar  as  that  is.  There  is  at 
times  a  cruel  insolence  towards  the  infirm  and  the  aged,  especially 
when  these  are  males.  You  smile,  athletic  maidens,  at  a  cross 
old  man  !  But  it  is  not  my  observation  onlv.  Miss  Maude 
Eoyden — and  she  hates  a  hoyden,  I  know — she  tells  you  “there 
is  a  great  lack  of  chivalry  in  young  women  towards  men.”  I 
am  not  thinking  of  “young  ladies”  described  by  Jane  Austen, 
Matilda  Betham-Edw’ards,  and  Trollope,  a  sort,  we  know,  gone 
with  the  extinct  fauna  of  past  epochs.  I  am  quoting  the  public 
speech  of  an  able,  thoughtful,  and  very  modern  woman. 


But,  then,  I  am  a  mere  “Early  Victorian,”  a  creature,  they 
tell  us,  as  grotesque  and  poffse  as  postboys  and  Sairey  Gamps. 
Alas !  I  wTote  an  article  in  the  very  first  number  of  this  Review, 
in  May,  1865,  along  with  papers  by  Huxley,  Bagehot,  Trollope, 
George  Eliot,  G.  H.  Lewes,  Lord  De  Tabley.  And  soon  after  came 
on  John  Morley,  Lecky,  Freeman,  Swinburne,  Meredith,  Pater, 
Leslie  Stephen,  Herbert  Spencer,  Mark  Pattison,  Frederick 
Myers,  Arthur  J.  Balfour.  Ah !  we  were  a  poor  lot — Gradgrinds 
and  Pecksniffs,  bred  up  on  Darwin,  Stuart  Mill,  Spencer,  Comte, 
and  Carlyle.  Why,  we  used  to  think  that  Tennyson  and  Browning 
were  poets ;  we  knew  nothing  of  Cubism  in  geometry,  art,  or 
music ;  we  believed  that  Evolution  opened  a  new  world  to  science; 
that  marriage  vows  were  meant  to  be  kept — at  any  rate,  were 
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respectable ;  that  the  life  and  the  manners  of  women  were  not 
quite  those  of  men-about-town. 

*««»«» 

I  am  an  “Early  Victorian.”  I  plead  guilty,  I  cannot  help  it 
now.  Pity  my  white  hair  and  forgive  my  old-fogey  fads.  I  take 
a  back  seat  and  look  on  at  the  glorious  new  world  that  opens.  That 
world  is  to  the  young.  Believe  how  we  elders  rejoice  and  admire 
them.  Old  Army,  Territorials,  Kitcheners,  V.A.D.’s,  Waacs,  and 
Wrens,  the  future  is  yours — yours,  too.  Young  Lions  and 
Lionesses  of  the  new  Press,  Poetry,  and  up-to-date  Eomance. 
Sing  on,  you  poels  and  poetesses  who  dream  of  metres,  rhymes, 
and  rhythms  unknown  to  Milton,  Wordsworth,  or  Tennyson ! 
Plunge  deep  into  other- world  mysteries,  ye  men  of  science,  in 
defiance  of  data,  logic,  and  demonstration.  Imagination  has  no 
need  of  facts.  And  you,  prophets  of  the  “higher  morality”  that 
is  to  be — 

“Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 

Ring  in  the  newer  modes  of  life.” 

We  elders  of  the  dead  world  will  bury  our  dead.  We  will  look 
on,  wondering,  and  hope  for  you ! 

Frederic  Harrison, 


I 
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On  New  Year’s  eve,  while  musing  on  the  past  and  present  anfl 
guessing  at  the  strange  things  which  the  future  has  in  store  for 
us,  I  called  to  mind  some  of  the  more  interesting  talks  1  had  had 
since  July  23rd,  1914,  with  personages  of  mark  and  with  people 
of  no  account.  One  conversation  in  particular  ’came  back  to  me 
vividly.  It  was  with  the  German  ex-Foreign  Secretary,  von 
Tschirschky,  who,  when  war  broke  out,  was  Ambassador  in  Vienna.* 
Von  Tschirschky  wms  one  of  those  statesmen  of  the  mediaeval 
school  who,  without  denying  the  nobler  aspects  of  human  nature, 
invariably  make  the  baser  side  their  fulcrum  and  set  their  lever 
upon  that.  He  thought  it  the  sounder  of  the  two  for  his  special 
purpose.  He  loved  to  play  on  the  weaknesses  of  his  country’s 
presumptive  enemies,  which  he  sought  out  and  studied  with 
assiduity.  Russia  and  the  Russians  he  prided  himself  on  knowing 
thoroughly,  having  spent  some  years  in  St.  Petersburg  as  Am¬ 
bassador  and  alienated  the  sympathies  of  the  Tsar’s  IMinister  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

We  talked  about  the  situation  created  by  Austria’s  ultimatum, 
which  was  the  luniversal  topic  just  then.  Would  the  demands  lead 
to  a  European  war  or  only  to  a  punitive  expedition  against  the 
Serbs?  Von  Tschirschky  hoped  the  crisis  would  end,  as  it  had 
begun,  on  paper,  but  professed  to  mistrust  the  Belgrade  Cabinet. 
The  paper,  however,  must  represent  something  real  this  time  else 
Austria-Hungary  would  not  accept  it.  That  at  any  rate  was  his 
impression,  but  it  w'as  a  matter  for  the  Austrian  Government  to 
settle.  Now  I  had  already  heard  that  von  Tschirschky  had  taken 
a  hand  in  drafting  the  historic  ultimatum,  and  concluded  that  he 
therefore  knew  exactly  what  it  meant.  He  assured  me  that  he 
did  not  anticipate  a  European  w'ar.  That  could  only  come  if 
Russia  wanted  it,  and  she  did  not.  “Y’^ou  know,”  he  went  on, 
“w'hat  to  think  of  the  Tsardom  as  a  belligerent  State.  Tell  me 
frankly,  can  you  really  suppose  they  are  ready?  I  don’t  ask  you 
whether  you  credit  the  boasts  of  the  Petersburg  Press,  but  as 
you  are  acquainted  with  the  disorganised  condition  of  the  country 
you  could  shed  a  flood  of  light  on  the  subject — light  that  w'onld 
enable  more  than  one  Government  to  pick  its  way  towards  peace, 
and  shun  trouble.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people  see  things  Russian  through  a  golden  haze.  What 

(1)  He  has  died  since  then. 
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they  don’t  realise  is  that  the  Kussiaii  xVlliance  is  a  broken  reed 
to  lean  uison.  A  broken  reed.” 

“  If  only  the  French  people  could  be  got  to  see  that,  European 
[lolitics  would  flow  in  a  safer  channel.  Eussia  is  utterly  untrust¬ 
worthy,  as  her  friends  will  learn  if  she  should  be  foolish  enough 
to  precipitate  a  European  war.”  I  w'atched  him  closely  as  he 
uttered  these  words.  I  could  see  that  he  meant  what  he  said. 
And  what  is  more,  I  knew  that  he  had  grounds  for  thinking  it. 

For  at  that  moment  and  for  many  years  before  I  was  in 
possession  of  the  secret  treaty  concluded  between  the  Tsar  and  the 
Kaiser  which  practically  annulled  the  treaty  with  France,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  stood  the  name  von  Tschirschky,  who,  at  the  time 
it  was  drafted,  was  attached  to  the  person  of  the  Kaiser  as  the 
Kepresentative  of  the  Foreign  Office.  It  did  not  need  much  reason¬ 
ing  therefore  to  convince  me  that  the  Tsardom  was  not  absolutely 
trustworthy  as  an  ally.  But  I  only  looked  interested,  and  the  con¬ 
versation  flowed  on  to  its  close.  Von  Tschirschky’s  last  words  to 
me  were  :  “If  the  French  nation  only  knew  Eussia  as  it  is  and  as 
it  could  and  should  be  known,  the  task  of  European  diplomacy 
would  be  simplified  enormously.  In  this  case  knowledge  indeed 
would  bo  power.  You  have  the  knowledge.  Can  you  not  com¬ 
municate  it  to  your  friends  in  Paris  or  in  London?”^ 

I  possessed  greater  knowledge  than  he  imagined,  but  I  could 
not  inform  him  that  I  had  endeavoured  to  communicate  it  to  the 
British  Government  more  than  once  in  vain.  Neither  could 
I  inform  von  Tschirschky  that  I  had  also  endeavoured  to  en¬ 
lighten  my  Paris  friends — which  was  a  much  more  difficult 
matter.  For  I  was  not  authorised  to  reveal  the  unqualifiable 
weakness  of  Nicholas  II.  to  the  French  Government.  At 
first  I  had  been  bound  to  keep  it  secret  from  everyone  and  to 
guard  my  copy  of  the  documents  in  a  bank  as  a  State  secret. 
Later  on  I  was  permitted  to  make  it  known  to  the  British 
Government,  but  to  no  one  else.  But,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition, 
I  had  made  a  legitimate  effort  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  French 
Government.  I  had  applied  for  the  requisite  permission  to  reveal 
the  secret. 

It  had  come  about  in  this  way.  I  w^as  on  friendly  terms  with 
M.  Louis,  the  French  Ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg.  We 
occasionally  exchanged  views  on  the  situation  with  great 
frankness.  I  remember  one  such  meeting  in  the  year  1911, 
when  it  w^as  feared  by  Eussian  statesmen  that  France  might 

(1)  He  was  not  alluding  to  my  knowledge  of  the  secret  treaty,  for  he  never 
suspected  that. 

(2)  As  my  notes  on  the  subject  are  not  now  accessible,  I  am  narrating  the 
episode  from  memorj’. 
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show  too  bold  a  front  in  her  bargaining  with  Germany  and 
an  appeal  to  arms  might  suddenly  become  inevitable.  The 
prospect  made  the  Russians  quake,  and  the  official  despatches  to 
the  Ambassador  in  Paris  reflected  their  apprehensions.  For  no¬ 
body  in  the  Tsardom  wanted  war.  The  governing  class  hoped  that 
France  would  be  reasonable  and  supple  and,  if  necessary,  self- 
denying.  For  Russia  must  not  be  expected  to  fight  for  any  but 
a  really  great  cause.  Yet  nobody  could  be  sure  what  the  next  day 
would  bring. 

The  French  Ambassador,  aware  of  all  this,  was  preoccupied. 
I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  on  the  outlook  and  on  the  way  in 
which  it  mirrored  itself  in  the  leading  minds  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  I  expressed  a  fervent  hope  that  F’rance  would  not  drift  into 
war.  M.  Louis  said  :  “I  may  tell  you  in  confidence  that  I  am 
entirely  in  agreement  with  your  Ambassador,  who  holds  that  the 
Fimperor’s  view  is  all  that  really  matters.  Even  his  Ministers, 
are  just  his  Ministers  and  nothing  more,  so  that,  if  he  is  with  us, 
they  are  with  us  too.  That  is  why  my  criterion  is  his  disposition. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Emperor’s  disposition  towards 
us  is  excellent.  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  wdiich  was 
wholly  satisfactory.  He  is  and  will  remain  faithful  to  the 
alliknce.  In  fact,  the  alliance,  he  assured  me,  is  the  corner-stone 
of  his  foreign  )x)licy.  He  said  this  emphatically,  and  I  have 
telegraphed  it  to  Paris.”  “  Did  he  apply  that  general  principle  to 
the  particular  case  that  interests  you  now?”  I  asked.  He 
answered  “Yes.” 

I  felt  drawn  towards  M.  Louis  and  should  have  felt  sorry  if 
he  were  led  astray.  I  also  love  France  and  should  have  been 
deeply  grieved  if  that  chivalrous  nation  were  misled  in  a  matter 
of  such  vital  moment.  Louis  was  a  conscientious  man  who  had 
left  nothing  undone  to  arrive  at  a  full  knowledge  of  Russia— such 
as  von  Tschirschky  possessed.  And  it  w’as  not  his  fault  if  he  had 
not  succeeded.  I  knew  how  things  were  and  burned  to  tell  him, 
but  could  not  open  my  lips.  I  felt  that  if  I  could  have  narrated 
the  story  of  the  secret  treaty  and  got  it  credited  by  British  and 
French  statesmen,  the  disputes  of  European  Governments  in  the 
future  w^ould  be  conducted  with  less  heat  and  in  a  more  con¬ 
ciliatory  spirit  than  theretofore. 

I  at  once  requested  permission  to  initiate  the  French  Ambas¬ 
sador  into  the  story  of  the  secret  treaty,  on  the  ground  that  the 
disclosure  might  be  the  means  of  keeping  France  from  stumbling 
over  the  precipice.  The  answer  I  received  was  this  :  “It  cannot 
be.  French  diplomacy  is  a  sieve  that  holds  no  secrets,  and  this 
episode  must  remain  a  secret  until.  .  .  .”  “Can  nothing,  then, 
be  done,”  I  inquired,  “to  warn  Louis  that  his  Government  is 
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skating  on  thin  ice?  It  is  in  Kussia’s  interest  as  well  as  Trance’s.” 
“It  is  undoubtedly  in  the  interest  of  all  European  nations,  but 
not  to  the  same  degree.  Kussia,  for  instance,  will  not  make 
France’s  present  quarrel  her  own  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst.’ 
The  people  would  not  understand  the  issue  nor  fight  for  the  aim, 
neither  would  the  Duma  and  the  Council  of  the  Empire  ratify 
a  declaration  of  war  for  such  trivial  motives.  The  Emperor  could 
not,  therefore,  if  he  would,  overrule  the  nation  and  impose  on  it 
ruinous  sacrifices.  These  considerations  can  and  will  be  laid 
before  the  French  Ambassador,  as  you  wish.  They  will  also  be 
laid  before  the  Foreign  Minister  in  Paris  by  the  Russian 
Ambassador.” 

A  private  interview  accordingly  took  place  between  M.  Louis 
and  somebody  else,  in  the  course  of  which  the  former  was  asked  : 
“Did  his  Majesty  tell  you  plainly  that  he  would  stand  by  France 
in  case  of  w'ar?  ”  to  which  he  replied  :  ‘‘That  was  the  gist,  but 
not  the  phraseology  of  his  statement.  But  his  meaning  was  clear 
and  unequivocal.”  ‘‘Can  you  repeat  the  Emperor’s  words 
exactly?”  The  words  were  repeated,  commented,  and  found  to 
contain  a  potential  loophole.  Thereupon  M.  Louis  was  advised  to 
put  a  straight  question  to  the  Tsar,  to  have  every  loophole  filled 
up  with  solid  undertakings,  and  even  then  on  no  account  to  em¬ 
bolden  his  Government  to  go  forward.  What  steps  the  French 
Ambassador  took  after  that  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  is  possible 
that  the  crisis  subsided  a  day  or  two  later,  but  there  may  be 
traces  of  these  oscillations  in  the  archives  of  the  Quai  d’Orsay. 
The  last  echo  of  them  that  reached  my  ears  came  as  a  question 
from  M.  Louis,  who,  having  told  me  what  had  been  said  to  him 
and  by  whom,  inquired  :  ‘‘  What  do  you  s.uppose  that  warning 
implied  ?  Anything  more  than  the  words  conveyed  ?  ”  I  said  I 
thought  that  in  itself  it  was  significant  enough  without  ascribing 
further  meaning  to  it. 

And  musing  on  these  things  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  1917,  I  won¬ 
dered  whether,  if  the  truth  about  the  secret  treaty  had  been 
known  to  the  Entente  Governments  before  July,  1914,  we  should 
now  be  entering  upon  our  forty-second  month  of  this  exhausting 
struggle. 

It  has  been  my  privilege — generally  a  mournful  one — to  hear 
the  forecasts  or  the  comments  of  shrewd  onlookers  at  turning- 
points  in  the  war.  More  rarely,  too,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
glean  helpful  information  about  the  enemy’s  contemplated  moves 
and  my  bad  fortune  to  see  it  was  not  credited  nor  even 
seriously  considered  until  wnritten  in  blood.  It  would,  I  fear, 

(1)  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  speaker  was  not  responsible  for  Russia’s 
foreign  policy. 
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be  contrary  to  the  public  interest  to  make  all  these  things  known 
to-day. 

I  can,  however,  without  inconvenience,  recall  the  time  when 
the  late  Serbian  nation  inflicted  the  second  defeat  on  Austria’s 
armies.  We  were  all  in  high  spirits  then,  and  Konrad  von 
Hoetzendorff  was  taunted  by  the  Entente  Press  with  his  “puni¬ 
tive  expedition.”  It  occurred  to  hardly  anyone  to  inquire  ;  What 
next?  Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  Austria-Hungary  would  bear 
this  humiliating  stigma  with  patience?  I  then  penned  these 
words,  which  w^ere  found  “contrary  to  the  public  interest’’: 
“Will  not  the  blot  on  her  ’scutcheon  be  speedily  wiped  out  in 
blood?  Alone,  or  with  the  help  of  her  ally,  she  will  undertake 
a  really  punitive  expedition,  which  Serbia,  already  w- ell-nigh 
exhausted  by  her  tremendous  etl'ort,  is  powerless  to  withstand 
alone.  Now  is  the  time  to  rush  to  her  aid.”  I  wrote  this  and 
much  else  that  was  equally  inopportune,  for  I  was  anxious  to 
see  the  Entente  look  ahead  in  order  not  to  have  to  look  back 
ruefully  later  on.  A  military  expert  in  whose  professional  insight 
I  have  confidence  suggested  200,000  troops  as  the  number  that 
would  have  settled  the  Near  Eastern  difficulty  once  for  all  to  our 
satisfaction,  by  cutting  off  the  Central  Empires  from  the  Balkans, 
immobilising  Bulgaria,  and  throwing  open  the  Dardanelles  to 
Russia. 

But  the  data  which  imparted  actuality  and  force  to  this 
pro^wsal  were  not  recognised  by  the  leaders  on  whom  the 
decision  depended,  and  nothing  was  done.  Afterwards  it  was 
whispered  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  get  together  such 
a  formidable  force  and  convey  them  to  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
easy  though  communications  were  in  those  days.  But  even  when 
it  ultimately  became  feasible,  the  men  were  not  dispatched. 

If  this  opportunity  had  been  utilised,  how  different  the  Euro¬ 
pean  situation  would  look  from  what  it  is  to-day ! 

I  next  brought  to  mind  the  Gallipoli  expedition.  At  its  incep¬ 
tion  I  was  in  close  touch  with  certain  statesmen  on  whose  approval 
or  dissent  its  success  depended.  I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  the 
breezy  attitude  assumed  by  Russia  when  her  Government  first 
received  tidings  of  the  scheme  and  also  of  the  respect  with 
which  the  provisos  and  limitations  which  she  laid  down 
were  received  by  the  Allies.  For  in  those  days  the  members 
of  the  Coalition  had  not  effected  either  the  co-ordination  of  effort 
or  the  unity  of  direction  to  which  they  have  since  learned  to  aspire. 
It  seemed  natural  that  Greece  should  be  solicited  to  join  hands 
with  the  Allies  and  induced  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  her 
geographical  position,  especially  as  to  ask  would  have  been  to 
receive  it.  Venizelos,  whose  powder  was  then  unbounded,  was 
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eagerly  waiting  for  a  word,  a  sign.  He  had  spontaneously  offered 
Greece’s  co-operation  shortly  after  the  opening  of  hostilities,  hut 
was  bidden  to  wait.  Accordingly  he  was  waiting.  Anything  he 
proposed  would  have  been  carried  with  enthusiasm  whatever  the 
King  might  say.  An  instance  occurred  which  was  noted  :  One 
of  his  measures  was  resented  by  politicians  of  the  Opjxjsition  and 
anathematised  by  the  sovereign,  who  summoned  his  dissentient 
statesmen  to  a  council  and  demanded  their  views.  Theotokis, 
the  most  influential  of  them  all,  said  :  “I  thoroughly  disagree 
with  the  Premier,  and  I  disapprove  his  proposal.  But  as  he  has 
the  country  red-hot  behind  him,  I  venture  to  advise  your  Majesty 
to  acquiesce.” 

But  although  the  Allies  made  no  overtures  to  Greece,  Veni- 
zelos,  with  sure  insight,  estimated  the  potentialities  of  the  con¬ 
juncture  aright,  and  with  a  high  spirit  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  encouragement  received,  suggested  to  King  Constantine  the 
advisability  of  volunteering.  “Our  help,”  he  urged,  “will  turn 
the  scale,  and  Greece  wdll  have  saved  Europe.”  The  Monarch 
listened  and  mused,  but  returned  no  reply.  Soon  afterwards  the 
Premier  discovered  to  his  regret  and  surprise  that  the  expedition 
which  was  the  common  concern  of  all  the  Allies  had  been  recog¬ 
nised  as  a  very  special  concern  of  the  Tsardom,  and  that  the 
British  and  French  Governments  had  agreed  to  the  condition 
laid  down  by  M.  SazonofF  that  Greek  troops  should  under  no 
circumstances  be  allowed  to  go  to  Constantinople.  Under  no 
circumstances.  And  what  if  the  upshot  of  the  expedition  depended 
on  the  offensive  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  on  the  spot,  against  the 
Turks,  who  were  still  unready?  Under  no  circumstances.  And 
there  was  no  masterful  spirit  in  the  Allied  Governments  to  over¬ 
rule  this  suicidal  ordinance.  The  King  of  Greece  and  his  friends 
made  much  of  this  humiliating  exclusion  and  Venizelos’s  horn 
was  not  exalted.  Whenever  that  statesman  mooted  the  subject 
again,  he  was  asked  :  “For  whom  are  we  going  to  spill  our  blood? 
Nobody  wants  us.  We  have  been  warned  off  the  war  theatre. 
Let  us  be  dignified  and  keep  away.” 

And  Gallipoli  at  that  time  was  practically  undefended,  a  ripe 
fruit  waiting  to  be  plucked.  An  onslaught  by  the  Greeks,  who, 
still  flushed  with  their  recent  victories  over  their  former  masters, 
were  eager  to  set  out  for  Constantinople,  in  combination  with  the 
Allied  navies,  would  have  driven  the  panic-stricken  Turks  to  Asia, 
and  forged  a  life-giving  link  between  Russia  and  her  Allies,  after 
which  the  end  would  have  heaved  in  sight. 

The  end  of  the  expedition  was  worthy  of  its  beginning.  Twice 
it  was  virtually  successful — a  slight  push  further,  another  few 
^ays’,  nay,  a  few  hours’,  effort,  and  the  goal  would  have  been 
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reached.  I  speak  advisedly.  I  have  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
most  competent  Turks,  the  most  active  of  our  opponents,^  for 
affirming  that  the  rulers  in  Stamboul  had  given  up  everything  for 
lost,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  were  madly  pushing  forward 
the  work  of  evacuation  when  the  last  touch  which  would  have 
completed  our  work  was  suddenly  withheld.  “In  March,”  this  out- 
six)ken  Moslem  says,  “the  Allies  lost  some  ships,  but  their  gain 
was  disproportionately  great.  Our  people  foreboded  misfortune. 
The  coast  batteries  were  being  silenced  with  startling  rapidity. 
The  removal  of  treasure  and  documents  began  arid  w^as  pushed 
forward  with  frantic  haste.  Some  Ministers  lost  their  heads. 
Talaat,  however,  preserved  his  serenity  and  gave  the  necessary 
orders.  But  the  Allied  Naval  Command  unexpectedly  shrank 
from  utilising  their  success,  and  the  opportunity  vanished.” 

Six  months  later,  after  having  sailed  through  a  seething  ocean 
of  difficulties,  the  Allied  squadrons  were  once  more  in  sight  of 
the  haven.  Fear  again  possessed  the  Turks  and  despair  drove 
the  Germans.  The  latter  urged  the  authorities  to  make  haste  to 
put  everything  of  importance  in  safety  before  the  advent  of  the 
Allies.  A  number  of  families  fled  from  the  capital — some  to 
Angora,  others  to  Konia.  Even  for  the  Sultan’s  departure  every¬ 
thing  was  prepared.  The  military  experts  anticipated  a  combined 
attack  of  the  warships  and  infantry,  and  had  no  doubt  that  that 
would  deal  the  stroke  of  grace  to  the  Turco-German  resistance, 
and  deliver  Constantine’s  city  into  the  hands  of  the  Entente.® 
But  the  attack  never  came.  What  did  come  we  know. 

The  military  and  naval  computations  that  finally  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Allied  forces  from  the  Dardanelles  and  Galli¬ 
poli  are  thus  seen  to  have  been  technically  incomplete.  But, 
besides  this,  they  took  no  account  of  the  after-effects  of  failure. 
Not  only  was  the  advance  so  successful  that  it  would  have  reached 
the  goal  in  a  few  more  days  or  hours,  but  even  had  it  been  less 
promising  it  would  still  have  been  incumbent  on  the  leaders  to 
persist  in  pushing  forward.  The  last  short  stage  was  the  decisive 
one.  The  evacuation  of  Gallipoli  was  not  warranted  in  the  light 
of  all  the  elements  of  the  problem,  because  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Coalition  it  meant  the  asphyxiation  of  Bussia  and 
her  ultimate  disappearance  as  a  belligerent,  and  to  w'ard  off  this 
calamity  the  sacrifice  of  several  warships  would  not  have  been 

(1)  The  individual  to  whom  I  allude  cannot  be  named  in  public.  I  am.  h"" 
ever,  authorised  to  reveal  his  identity  to  any  of  the  Allied  Governments  that 
asks  for  it. 

(2)  This  narrative  is  borne  out  by  the  lengthy  statements  made  by 
11.  Stiirmer,  who  was  the  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Kolnische  Zfittinij 
during  all  that  period,  in  a  book  published  in  German  (Tioo  Years  of  He'’ 
Constantinofle)  at  Geneva. 
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excessive.  This  aspect  of  the  problem  was  vaguely  and  gloomily 
alluded  to  by  Kussian  Ministers  in  conversation  with  me,  and 
to  a  layman  like  myself  it  seemed  decisive.  Isolated  from  her 
Allies,  Russia  w^as  certain  to  wither  and  die.  Long  after  the 
evacuation  w^as  over  I  occasionally  met  shrewd  military  observers 
who  maintained  that  the  objective  was  so  important  that  another 
expedition  ought  to  be  rigged  out  on  the  same  lines  and  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  last  project  of  this  kind  came  under  my  notice 
as  recently  as  two  months  ago.  It  provided  for  an  expedition 
to  which  all  the  Allies  should  contribute  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  their  navies. 

King  Constantine  in  the  meanwhile  had  dissolved  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  ordered  new  elections.  His  ostensible  motive  was 
adequate.  Since  the  previous  elections  three  years  had  gone  by, 
during  w'hich  the  population  had  doubled,  and  it  might  well  be 
that  the  statesman  at  the  head  of  affairs  stood  for  ideas  to  which 
the  nation  was  no  longer  favourable.  The  test  was  applied,  hut 
Venizelos  and  his  party  were  returned  again  to  power.  At  this 
result  the  Entente  Powders  rejoiced  exceedingly,  and  hastened  to 
present  their  champion  with  a  Note  inviting  the  Hellenic  Govern¬ 
ment  to  abandon  all  Eastern  Macedonia  to  Bulgaria.  Excusez 
du  pen !  King  Constantine  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  :  “  So  that 
is  how  the  land  lies.”  Our  adversaries  at  once  cried  Oiut  that  the 


Allies  were  bent  on  dismembering  Greece  and  that  Venizelos  was 
their  agent.  They  had  waited  impatiently  until  the  elections 
were  over  and  then  they  handed  in  the  Note. 

Our  Greek  friends  were  astonished  as  well  as  pained,  for  they 
argued  that  any  politician  might  have  known  better  than  to  push 
the  matter  forward  at  such  a  time  and  as  though  it  were  an 
ultimatum.  It  could  have  been  arranged  in  quite  another  way 
if  the  concession  demanded  were  really  acceptable  to  Bulgaria. 
Would  it  really  be  accepted?  The  easy-going  Eitzonians  at  the 
head  of  the  Allies’  affairs  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  accepted.  Bulgaria  scornfully 
rejected  it. 

To  me  the  first  symptom  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  the 
outlook  wdll  be  a  change  in  the  qualities  of  the  Entente  leaders, 
which  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  arduous  functions  they 
have  to  discharge.  As  I  failed  to  get  from  them  a  hearing  for 
the  story  of  the  secret  treaty  of  Bjorke,  neither  could  I  obtain 
credence  in  December,  1916,  for  the  statement  that  the  Russian 
Revolution  was  timed  to  begin  in  March  or  April.  Had  the 
evidence  of  the  Bolsheviki  been  accepted,  whose  letters  I  pos¬ 
sessed,  there  was  still  time  to  devise  measures  for  damming  the 
flix)d.  But  the  Ritzonian  spirit  flew  to  the  Northern  Palmyra, 
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uttered  its  veni,  ridi,  vici,  concluded  that  the  revolutionary  tide 
would  wait  for  the  Allies’  convenience,  and  then  returned  to  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  the  Seine,  or  the  Tiber,  and  announced 
the  glad  tidings  to  credulous  peoples.  And  when  the  Kevolu- 
tionary  outburst  belied  their  forecast  they  hailed  it  as  the  one 
thing  necessary  to  our  victory !  Will  it  be  in  the  new  year  as 
it  was  in  the  three  old  ones? 

This,  we  are  told,  is  the  year  of  victory.  Lord  Derby  in  a 
message  to  the  Matin  wrote  :  “We  hope  and  believe  that  next 
year  all  the  Allied  troops  will  return  home,  after  having  made 
right  triumph  over  might  and  secured  a  peace  which  will  last 
not  only  our  time,  but  that  of  our  children  and  grandchildren.”' 

And  Lord  Eobert  Cecil  in  a  message  to  his  constituents  asks  them 
to  have  “full  confidence  that  the  year  1918  will  bring  the  realisa-  i 
tion  of  those  aims  for  which  this  country  entered  the  war.’’ 

These  inspiriting  wwds  are  not  new.  Neither  is  the  situation, 
to  which  they  ofPer  a  striking  contrast.  | 

The  Coalition  tried  a  military  offensive  and  also  an  economic 
offensive,  and  predicted  great  things  from  each.  But  it  shrank 
from  a  political  offensive,  such  as  that  which  our  adversaries  con¬ 
trived  by  means  of  insidious  propaganda  in  Russia  and  in  Italy.  ^ 
We  gave  propaganda  a  hurried  trial  where  it  was  easy — in  neutral 
countries — and  went  to  work  so  honourably  there  that  our 
exertions  benefited  the  German  and  damaged  the  Allied  cause. 

I  witnessed  instances  of  this  myself  in  most  of  the  neutral  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe.  Our  enemies  were  even  more  clever  and  less  | 
scrupulous  than  we  thought  them.  The  Russian  Revolution  was 
largely  the  work  of  their  hands,  and  from  what  I  know  of  their 
methods,  I  must  confess  that  their  plans  were  well  thought  out.®  Of 
the  corrosive  effect  of  the  pacifist  propaganda  in  Italy  it  is  needless  i 
to  say  anything.  One  has  but  to  cast  a  glance  at  any  veracious 
account  of  the  military  catastrophe  which  cost  that  country  I 
2.50,000  troops  and  the  conclusions  press  forward  of  themselves.  y 

Turning  these  things  over  in  my  mind  I  wondered  why  no  P 
attempt  has  been  made  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  Germany’s  book?  We  f  i 
have  copied  her  in  many  things  and  might  do  worse  than  follow  || 
her  example  in  the  matter  of  propaganda.  Our  adversaries’  weak  r 
points  are  Austria  and  Hungary,  where  certain  nationalities  are  i 
notoriously  disaffected  with  their  respective  Governments,  and 
where,  experts  tell  us,  disaffection  could  with  relative  ease  be  . 
fanned  into  a  consuming  flame.  Much  more  delicate  and  un- 

(1)  Daih/  Mail,  December  3tst,  1917. 

(2)  Daily  Mail,  December  26ith,  1917. 

(3)  In  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  which  they  affect  to  regard  as  a  whole,  they  ^ 

have  been  equally  enterprising,  but  I  have  found  little  or  no  active  interest  I 
in  the  matter  among  the  Allies.  I 
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promising  is  the  task  of  fomenting  discord  in  Germany,  whose 
people  are  protected  by  close  .union  with  their  Government  and 
by  their  own  patriotic  self-discipline.  But  the  prize  is  propor¬ 
tionately  valuable.  Imagine  for  a  moment  the  paralysing  effect 
of  a  sudden  discovery  that  half  a  million  pounds  sterling  had  at 
the  height  of  the  war  been  invested  by  the  British  through  a 
German  citizen  in  an  influential  Press  organ  of  Berlin  or  Ham¬ 
burg  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  views  inspired  by  the  London 
Foreign  Office.  It  would  take  the  nation’s  breath  away.  It 
would  shake  Germany  to  her  foundations  and  split  the  popula¬ 
tion  into  hostile  fractions.  Even  if  the  newspaper  never  actually 
fulfilled  the  part  assigned  to  it  by  the  compact,  the  expenditure 
of  the  money  would  have  been  amply  justified  by  the  misgivings 
I  awakened,  by  the  weakening  of  the  peoples’  confidence  in  the 
Government,  by  the  Army’s  siuspicion  that  the  men  at  the  rear 
were  betraying  it,  by  the  fierce  dissensions  in  Parliament,  and 
I  by  the  general  demoralisation.  But  such  results  have  no  attrac¬ 
tion  for  the  Allies,  who  recoil  in  angry  disgust  from  the  means 
necessary  to  produce  them.  The  Entente  peoples  are  too  honest 
to  play  the  knave  befittingly.  The  craft  needs  apprenticeship. 

:  Their  scrupulous  clean-handedness  thwarts  even  their  schemes 
of  self-defence  against  Teuton  wiles  and  stringently  forbids  them 
to  nurse  the  idea  of  a  political  offensive. 

The  interests  of  the  Allies  demand  a  vigorous  all-round  offensive, 
and  their  scruples  are  in  favour  of  temporisation.  Weakness  is 

fthe  resultant.  No  belligerent  can  wage  war  without  committing 
blunders,  and  it  is  of  the  essence  of  siuch  blunders  to  help  the 
enemy,  provided  he  is  ready  to  profit  by  them.  But  the 
unexpected  aid  thus  bestowed  on  the  Teuton  by  the  Allies’ 

;  mistakes  in  the  nick  of  time — like  the  pre-established  har- 
;  mony  of  Leibnitz — dovetails  so  completely  with  his  pressing 
y  needs  that  the  coincidence  has  often  bordered  on  the  mar- 
i  vellous.  Take  as  instances  the  way  in  which  enemy  in- 
P  terests  were  furthered  by  the  Allies  in  the  Balkans  so  long  as 
1  ■  Germany  was  too  far  away  to  promote  them  herself ;  the  irre¬ 
sistible  force  with  which  Eoumania  was  literally  sucked  into 
I  the  red  whirlpool,  to  Hindenburg’s  delight,  at  the  moment  when 
■  it  suited  Germany’s  purpose,  and  the  strange  mixture  of  reserve 
5  and  rashness  with  which  the  Allies  approached  each  of  the 

I  Russian  problems  as  it  became  actual.  What  is  the  adequate 
explanation?  The  intervention  of  Providence,  say  the  Germans. 
The  finger  of  Fate,  cry  some  neutrals. 

I  had  been  long  and  vainly  turning  this  enigma  over  in  my  mind 
1  when  one  day  a  man  of  mark  in  the  course  of  conversation  said  : 
I  “Me,  too,  it  used  to  puzzle  and  bewilder,  for  although  stupidity 
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has  no  limits,  coincidences  of  the  kind  you  describe  are  not  also 
boundless,  and  yet  these  are  occurring  perpetually.  That  is  why 
suspicious  people  postulate  some  concrete  nexus  between  the 
Allies  and  the  enemy,  and  even  seek  to  fasten  their  suspicion  on 
certain  groups  or  individuals.  And  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to 
think  that  there  may  be  truth  in  the  assumption.  That  would 
certainly  be  a  less  surprising  theory  than  chance.  What  I  am 
now  uttering  belongs  to  the  region  of  conjecture,  where  intuition 
offers  the  only  serviceable  line  and  plummet.  Intuition,  how¬ 
ever,  is  often  as  safe  a  clue  as  sifted  evidence,  but  it  never  serves 
for  more  than  one  person.  For  my  theory  I  have  no  positive 
evidence,  so  I  press  it  on  no  one.” 

“I  have  been  struck  at  times  with  certain  peculiarities  other 
than  the  synchronism  of  the  phenomena  we  are  considering,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  full  knowledge  displayed  in  one  camp  about 
the  hidden  facets  of  an  event  occurring  in  the  other  camp,  and 
I  felt  compelled  to  look  for  the  explanation  either  to  telepathy 
or  else  to  a  real  intelligence — say,  between  certain  cosmopolitan 
elements  in  both  camps.  Take  an  illustration.  Kerensky  was 
extolled  to  the  skies  by  the  Allied  Press  as  the  Saviour  of  Russia. 
Why?  For  his  qualities  of  statecraft?  He  had  none.  For  his 
resolution  to  go  on  with  the  w'ar?  He  is  a  pacifist.  For  his 
political  tenets?  They  were  destructive,  and  he  belonged  to  a 
party  that  recognised  assassination  among  its  methods.  For  his 
desire  to  reorganise  the  Army?  He  did  more  to  demoralise  and 
break  it  up  than  any  Minister  before  him.  One  of  the  very  last 
acts  of  the  would-be  dictator  was  levelled  against  military  dis¬ 
cipline  in  the  only  place  where  it  still  survived.  The  Commander 
of  the  Polish  Legion  had  received  the  visit  of  a  squad  of  juivate 
soldiers  w'ho  wanted  to  become  members  of  his  staff  and  help 
him  to  command  the  regiment.  They  were  the  makings  of  a 
typical  soviet.  The  Commander,  w’ho  belongs  not  only  to  an 
old  school,  but  also  to  an  old  and  cultured  race,  at  first  refused 
to  admit  his  visitors,  and  when  they  persisted,  ejected  them  un¬ 
ceremoniously.  They  appealed  to  the  protector  of  the  Soviets, 
Kerensky,  who  had  a  decree  drafted  ordering  the  Polish  Com¬ 
mander  to  accept  their  co-operation,  and  he  had  just  signed  it 
when  he  had  to  flee.” 

“How,  then,  did  it  come  to  pass  that  Kerensky  had  such  a 
good  Press,  not  only  in  Russia,  but  also  in  the  Allied  countries? 
Because  he  had  the  support  of  the  party  of  cosmopolitans  of  all 
those  countries  who  take  no  heed  of  frontiers  and  operate  by 
proxy.  The  origins  of  Korniloff’s  abortive  action  are  as  yet  too 
imperfectly  known  to  form  the  subject  of  discussion,  but  every¬ 
body  remembers  how  fervidly  patriots  in  all  the  Allied  lands 
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prayed  for  the  achievement  of  his  aims.  He  became  the  idol  of 
those  who  wanted  the  war  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigour.  And 
yet  careful  readers  of  the  daily  Press  were  staggered  to  note  that 
I  Korniloff’s  advance  on  Petrograd  was  received  with  a  drop  in  the 
rouble  of  35  per  cent.  !  Thirty-live  per  cent. !  What  is  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this?  I  merely  ask  the  question.” 

“  May  I  set  you  another  riddle  ?  It  is  suggested  by  an  incident 
trivial  in  seeming  that  happened  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1916.  In  Switzerland  two  friends  were  wont  to  come  together 
every  evening  and  spend  some  hours  at  the  bridge-table.  One 
of  them  was  an  Austrian  banker,  call  him  X.^  The  other  was 
his  acquaintance,  Y.  Nothing  eventful  marked  their  intercourse 
!  until  one  evening  X.  hurried  into  the  room  visibly  excited  and 
I  exclaimed :  ‘  I  have  had  a  most  delightful  meeting  and  such  an 
I  unexpected  one  !  An  old  friend  of  mine,  a  financier,  has  suddenly 
■  turned  up  here  in  Lausanne.  A  dear  friend ;  I  ought  to  say 
j  he  is  an  Englishman.  I  spent  most  delightful  days  in  his  country 
I  house.  You  cannot  imagine  how  it  has  raised  my  spirits  to  see 
i  him  again,  I  feel  quite  elated.’  ‘  Is  your  friend  making  a  long 
:  stay  here?  ’  ‘  Alas,  that  is  the  pity  of  it.  He  is  only  just  come 
i  and  he  has  to  be  going  off  to  Copenhagen  at  once,  but  he 
thinks.  .  .  .’  ‘To  Copenhagen?’  shouted  Y.  in  amazement. 

I  ‘Copenhagen?  vid  Lausanne?  from  London?  But.  .  .  .’  X., 

who  had  blurted  out  more  than  he  intended,  reddened,  stammered., 
coughed,  and  awkwardly  turned  the  conversation  into  a  less  em- 
i  barrassing  channel,  I  refrain  from  forming  any  theory  which 
:  this  incident  might  prove  too  slight  to  bear.  But  I  confess  that 
i  it  had  force  enough  to  set  me  speculating.  ...” 

Turning  from  the  spectral  gloom  of  the  past  three  and  a  half 
years  I  spent  the  remainder  of  New  Y^ear’s  Eve  drawing  cloud- 
pictures  of  the  brighter  future  of  stable  peace  and  international 
goodwill  promised  by  the'  nation’s  spokesmen.  The  yearned-for 
Allied  victory  and  the  League  of  Nations  I  could  clearly 
conceive  and  warmly  welcome,  hut  I  was  unable  to  conjure  up 
a  mental  picture  of  the  means  by  which  the  political  wizards  of 
the  Entente  intend  to  bring  them  about.  Optimism  is  good,  and 
to  all  those  who  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  struggle  it  is  a 
necessity.  But  to  be  helpful  in  statecraft  it  should  be  purged  of 
the  alloy  of  delusion,  and  that  process  has  hardly  yet  begun. 

A  brief  dialogue  that  took  place  a  short  time  ago  between 
myself  and  an  acquaintance  came  back  to  me  as  an  illustration 
of  the  Briton’s  eagerness  to  believe  pleasant  things  and  of  his 
ingrained  habit  of  judging  the  present  in  the  light  of  the  brighter 
past.  “What  strikes  me  most  forcibly,”  he  said,  “is  Germany’s 

(1)  I  possess  the  real  names  of  the  twc  dramatis  persotKr. 
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hopeless  inferiority  to  a  maritime  people  like  ourselves,  for  I  feel 
that  this  difference  alone  must  give  us  the  victory.”  I  looked 
unconvinced.  He  then  went  on  :  “  Answer  me  this.  If  two 
armies  are  operating  against  each  other,  like  those  of  the  Western 
Allies  and  the  Central  Empires,  the  one  being  siupplied  from  a 
land  base  and  the  other  from  overseas,  which  of  the  two  is  likely 
to  hold  out  the  longer,  all  other  things  being  equal?  Is  it  not 
the  army  with  the  overseas  base?  Well,  then,  that  is  where  we 
score.”  I,  however,  demurred.  ‘‘Land  communicatious  offer  I 
more  advantages  and  have  fewer  drawbacks,”  I  submitted.  “Not 
so,”  he  objected.  ‘‘  You  overlook  the  lesson  taught  by  the  Penin¬ 
sular  War,  where  our  troops,  although,  nay,  because,  fed  from  an 
ultramarine  base  worsted  Napoleon’s  armies.”  And  so  sure  was 
he  of  his  conclusion  that  he  could  not  perceive  that  it  was  weakened 
if  not  nullified  by  the  circumstances  that  to-day  land  communi¬ 
cations  are  kept  up  by  steam  vehicles,  whereas  marine  transports 
are  exposed  to  destruction  by  mines  and  submarines. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  gladdening  assurance  that  victory  is  near, 
solemnly  vouchsafed  ns  by  the  British  Premier,  Lord  Derby, 
and  Lord  K.  Cecil,  I  should  unhesitatingly  say  that  the 
Austrian  solution  of  the  Polish  problem  and  all  that  that  implies 
is  already  as  good  as  settled,  is,  indeed,  become  one  of  the  bases 
of  new  Europe.  What  I  feel  and  affirm  is  that  unless  the 
heartening  prospect  held  out  by  those  and  other  statesmen  is 
materialised,  the  Austrian  solution  will  be  consecrated  by  the 
coming  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  British  and  American  Govern¬ 
ments  approve  it. 

Germany  responding  to  motives  of  her  own  has  seen  good  to 
raise  Poland  to  political  life  anew  as  an  independent  State  to 
be  ruled  by  a  Sovereign  and  legislated  for  by  freely-elected 
Chambers.  The  entire  machinery  of  government  is  to  be  con¬ 
tained  within  the  framework  of  a  moderately  democratic  con¬ 
stitution.  Nay,  more,  she  may  bestow  upon  the  independent  State 
access  to  Dantzig  and  the  use  of  the  Lower  Vistula,  so  that  the 
cup  of  Poland’s  economic  life  may  be  as  full  as  that  of  her  })olitical 
existence.  The  provinces  know’n  as  the  Kingdom  of  Poland, 
detached  from  Russia,  are  to  be  rejoined  to  Galicia,  and  only 
the  province  of  Posen,  which  Prussia  is  bent  on  assimilating,  will 
remain  outside  the  new  political  organism.  Simple  though  it 
appears,  this  scheme  is  beset  with  difficulties,  which,  however, 
the  Teutons  are  confident  of  surmounting.  For  instance,  Austria, 
who  owns  Galicia,  is  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  province  without 
compensation ,  and  if  territorial  compensation  were  sought  for  the 
task  of  concluding  peace  now  and  later  on  wnuld  become  extremely 
complicated  and  difficult.  And  Germany  is,  above  all  things, 
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impatient  for  the  peace  that  will  allow  her  to  tackle  the  vast 
problem  of  consolidation. 

The  way  out  of  the  difficulty  which  has  been  decided  on  is  to 
offer  the  crown  of  Poland  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  status  of  the  new  community  shall  not  be  that 
of  an  Austrian  Crown  land,  but  of  an  independent  country  linked 
to  another  in  personal  union,  as  is  Hungary  with  Austria.^  This 
device  has  two  advantages.  First,  it  rescues  the  German  element 
of  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  from  the  stifling  pressure  of  the  Slav 
majority.  The  Poles  once  removed  from  the  Eeichsrath,  the 
Czechs  and  Moravians  who  remain  can  be  drilled  into  obedience 
or  resignation,  and  the  risk  avoided  of  making  certain  momentous 
issues  dependent  upon  a  rebellious  or  disaffected  race.  Germany, 
too,  will  be  enabled  to  garner  in  the  fruits  of  her  enterprise  in 
the  shape  of  a  convention  obliging  Poland  to  contribute  with  all 
'  her  land  forces  and  other  resources  to  the  defence  of  the  German 
p  Empire.  This  is  the  consummation  that  I  have  been  appre- 
L  bending  ever  since  the  Gallipoli  Expedition  came  to  grief.  The 
I  first  step  taken  towards  it  by  the  Kaiser’s  Government  was  the 
i  proclamation  issued  by  him  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  conjointly 
declaring  Poland  a  hereditary  constitutional  kingdom.'^  The 
Allied  Press  sneered  at  the  innovation  and  construed  it  as  a 
passing  expedient  for  raising  an  auxiliary  army  to  fight  for  the 
Central  Empires.  That  was  the  fashion.  To  treat  it  as  a  serious 
measure — one  of  many  which  portended  evil  things  for  Europe 
—was  considered  to  be  evidence  of  ignorance  and  bad  taste.  I 
could  see  that  it  was  a  military  expedient,  but  I  also  felt  certain 
I  that  it  was  very  much  more  :  that  it  completed  in  outline  the 
structure  of  German  Central  Europe.  All  that  wms  needed  after 
this  to  impart  vitality  to  the  new  organism  was  the  conclusion 
of  peace. 

Central  Europe,  as  then  projected,  was  a  colossal  entity, 
although  no  province  of  Eussia  formed  part  of  the  conception. 
For  it  comprised  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Poland,  besides 
the  vassal  States  of  the  Balkans  and  Turkey,  or,  say,  170,000,000 
souls.  This  great  federative  entity  would  have  an  army  corre¬ 
spondingly  strong,  a  network  of  strategic  railways  running  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  a  navy  with 
enough  submarines  of  many  types  to  isolate  any  hostile  maritime 
State.  The  Baltic  would  be  transformed  into  a  German  lake, 
Italy  into  a  vassal,  and  France,  with  her  39,000,000  inhabitants, 
reduced  to  the  status  of  a  second-  or  third-class  Power.  The 

(1)  Since  those  words  were  written  the  Poles  have  demanded  a  King  chosen 
from  their  own  aristocracy. 

(2)  On  November  4th,  1916. 
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military  and  naval  balance  of  Europe  would  thus  be  upset  for 
good,  and  without  even  the  hope  of  a  counterweight.  Such  was 
the  perspective  as  I  beheld  it  in  the  light  of  the  Kaiser’s  shrewd 
stroke  of  policy.  It  was  superlatively  dismal. 

And  yet  there  was  a  compact  liussia  in  those  days  with  a  re¬ 
doubtable  army,  with  ideals  and  strivings  of  her  own,  and  the 
worst  fear  one  need  then  harbour  of  her  lot  under  this  new 
dispensation  was  that  she  might  be  temporarily  cut  off  from 
Western  Europe.  But  since  then  the  kaleidoscope  has  received 
another  turn  and  the  figures  are  changed.  To-day  Russia  is  a 
vast  inferno  with  zones  of  great  and  greater  torments,  most  of 
the  inmates  of  which  would  bless  the  Germans  if  they  would  end 
the  reign  of  terror,  introduce  order,  and  safeguard. life  and  pro¬ 
perty.  And  the  Teuton  has  many  motives  to  accede  to  their 
desire,  while  the  Allies  hold  aloof  and  look  upon  Russia  as  a 
leper.  Here,  again,  Germany  will  reap  the  reward  of  suppleness, 
and  Russia,  or  the  more  important  of  its  component  parts,  may 
be  hitched  on  to  the  economically  self-contained  world  of  Central 
Europe.  What  Power  after  that  would  dare  to  budge  without  the 
foreknowledge  and  assent  of  the  Hohenzollern  overlord? 

I  have  some  positive  grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  Germans 
will  yield  to  these  motives,  help  to  define  what  is  now  Russia,  ? 
restore  order  in  one  of  the  republics,  and  perhaps  even  bring  back 
the  Monarchical  form  of  government.  This  would  evoke  little 
opposition  and  widespread  gratitude  in  the  country,  for  even  the 
Bolsheviki,  who  nurse  a  fierce  hatred  not  only  for  the  Kadets,^  but 
also  for  the  bulk  of  the  Republicans,  whom  they  lump  together  as  i 
“bourgeois,”  have  a  soft  place  in  their  hearts  for  the  partisans  of 
the  Tsardom.  The  general  ground  for  this  apparent  anomaly  is 
not  hard  to  discover.  A  special  one  is  to  be  found  in  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  w'hen  Lenin,  Trotzky,  and  their  comrades  vaulted 
into  power  there  was  no  bureaucracy,  no  machinery  of  Govern-  |vi 
ment  left  in  the  country,  so  they  appealed  to  the  servants  of  the 
old  regime,  to  the  spies,  the  agents-provocateiirs ,  and  the  whole  S 
reptilian  brood,  and  with  the  help  of  these  have  maintained  their 
supremacy  ever  since. 

If,  then,  we  leave  out  of  account  for  a  moment  the  grounds  ■ 
that  warrant  our  Government’s  certitude  of  victory,  the  Central  | 
Europe  scheme,  or  say,  rather,  the  German  dream  of  overlord¬ 
ship,  was  never  so  near  realisation  as  it  is  at  the  beginning  of 
the  New  Year.  To  blink  this  cardinal  fact  would  be  to  add 
voluntary  blindness  to  the  other  disadvantages  under  which  the 
Allies  have  to  carry  on  the  contest.  President  Wilson  virtually 
recognises  it,  and  hopes  the  Germans  will  help  to  form  a 

(1)  The  Constitutional  Democrats,  led  hv  Prof.  Milyukolf.  | 
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League  oi'  Nations  to  mitigate  the  consequence  of  theii*  over¬ 
lordship. 

Despite  the  unparalleled  sacrifices  of  the  Entente  nations, 
the  obstacles  between  them  and  their  goal  have  rarely 
been  so  numerous  or  so  redoubtable  as  they  are  to-day 
after  Kussia’s  collapse  and  Italy’s  temporary  disablement.  A 
notion  is  entertained  that  they  might  be  surmounted  at  this 
eleventh  hour,  as  by  the  waving  of  a  magician’s  wand,  merely 
by  the  appointment  of  a  Generalissimo  of  all  the  Allied  forces.  And 
an  agitation  in  favour  of  this  innovation  is  going  forward.  It  is 
the  delusion  of  a  simplicist.  This  mechanical  unity  would  only 
add  to  the  confusion  complained  of.  But  even  were  the  belated 
measure  a  sovereign  remedy,  it  is  inapplicable  under  present 
conditions.  No  single  military  chief,  even  were  he  a  genius,  could 
efficiently  discharge  his  functions  unless  he  were  free  to  operate 
without  consulting  the  political  interests  of  the  individual  nations 
of  the  Coalition — in  other  w^ords,  unless  he  were  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  political  and  military  head  of  the  Entente.  And 
that  could  not  be  without  a  fundamental  change.  For  in  the 
Allies’  conception  of  the  war  the  politician  is  the  General’s 
superior,  because  political  go  before  military  interests.  Discerning 
this  problem  before  it  became  actual,  and  desirous  of  seeing  it 
solved  congruously  with  our  vital  needs,  I  long  ago  ^  advocated 
a  scheme  by  which  the  respective  Parliaments  should  delegate 
full  powers  to  one  or  two  chiefs  who  might  elect  a  single  head. 
Accepted  by  one  Government,  rejected  by  another,  the  project 
fell  through,  and  one  consequence  of  its  rejection  was  that  the 
conduct  of  the  war  by  a  single  Commander-in-Chief  after  the 
German  manner  became  impossible.  What  is  still  feasible  and 
might  have  been  profitably  attempted  is  to  agree  to  send  dll  the 
troops  available  to  whatever  place  happens  for  the  time  to  be  the 
centre  of  an  offensive,  leaving  everywhere  else  only  just  enough 
to  hold  the  line  effectively.  These  are  the  sound  tactics  practised 
by  the  enemy  which  the  Allies  may  one  day  imitate. 

But  however  unpromising  the  situation  may  look,  the  Coalition, 
as  ^Ir.  Lloyd  George  truly  says,  could  not  follow'  Russia’s  lead 
and  make  peace  at  this  conjuncture  without  implicitly  signing  an 
avow'al  of  their  definite  defeat  and  an  act  reno-uncing  their  war 
aims.  The  reason  is  that  if  the  sword  were  sheathed  to-day, 
German  Central  Europe  would  become  a  reality  and  the  Allies’ 
war  aims  a  cloud  picture.  And  no  peace  of  which  these  would 
be  the  consequences  can  be  seriously  thought  of  so  long  as  the 
Coalition  has  not  deliberately  abandoned  all  its  objects.  Heretofore 
peace  in  Europe  was  grounded  on  the  balancing  of  territorial 

(1)  In  the  year  1915. 
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possessions  and  military  and  naval  forces  by  means  of  treaties  and 
conventions.  The  Teutonic  Empires  having  upset  this  com¬ 
plicated  mechanism  are  striving  to  substitute  for  it  a  system  of 
preponderance  and  the  Entente  a  league  of  pacifist  nations. 
If  the  Empires  succeed,  and  the  great  block  of  nations 
which  they  seek  to  rivet  together  is  compacted  into  a  Teutonic 
federation,  Germany’s  sway  over  Europe  becomes  absolute  by  the 
very  force  of  things,  whatever  verbal  precautions  may  be  taken 
to  prevent  it.  The  will  of  170,000,000  people  directed  by  the 
highest  intelligence  on  the  Continent  cannot  be  withstood.  Nor 
will  any  promises  or  modification  of  the  internal  German  regime 
alter  that.  But  it  might  be  obviated  by  thwarting  the  German 
Central  Europe  scheme  and  creating  a  non-Teuton  block  of 
nations  in  its  place.  Other  way  there  is  none. 

To  do  this,  how'ever,  involves  the  breaking-up  of  the  Central 
Empires,  to  the  extent  required  to  detach  ethnic  materials  for  the 
formation  of  the  new  democratic  organism.  With  the  ability 
or  impotence  of  the  Allies  to  effect  this  disruption  I  am  not 
now  concerned.  This  is  a  matter  for  another  Areopagus. 
Momentous  are  the  recent  announcements  of  the  British  Premier 
and  President  Wilson  that  it  is  no  longer  the  intention 
of  the  Entente  to  break  up  Austria-Hungary.  It  will  now  be 
satisfied  “if  genuine  self-government  on  true  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  is  granted  to  those  Austro-Hungarian  nationalities  who 
have  long  desired  it.”  This,  in  truth,  is  a  remarkable  pronounce¬ 
ment,  and  I  deeply  regret  that  it  was  not  ihade  when  I  appealed 
for  it  in  1916.^  To-day  the  guarantee  asked  for  is,  in  my  opinion, 
worthless — a  pleasing  section  of  the  war  mirage.  Try  to  imagine 
the  Magyars  granting  “genuine  self-government  on  true  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  ”  to  their  Slavs  and  Eoumanians  and  humbly 
settling  down  to  the  rdle  of  a  mere  minority  in  their  own  historic 
kingdom.  Candide  himself  w'ould  smile  at  the  grotesqueness  of 
the  picture.  In  grim  earnest  it  may  have  become  a  necessity 
of  late  that  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  should  be  left  intact.  If 
the  Entente  leaders  proclaim  this  principle,  wdiether  prompted  by 
generosity,  wisdom,  or  necessity,  their  respective  peoples  must 
even  bow  to  it.  But,  if  so,  it  behoves  us  to  be  logical  and  to 
draw  the  consequences  from  that.  We  cannot  go  on  shedding 
the  best  blood  of  the  British  and  the  human  race  for  a  mere 
will-o’-the-wdsp.  The  Entente  peoples  are  still  capable  of  making 
heavy  sacrifices,  but  only  for  the  realisation  of  their  humani¬ 
tarian  ends.  Before  one  can  believe  that  soft  w’ords  from  Berlin 
and  Vienna  and  a  change  in  the  administration  there  will  trans¬ 
form  the  Teuton  tiger  into  a  lamb,  one  must  ignore  the  workings 
(1)  The  article  in  question  was  printed,  but  not  published 
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of  the  Teuton  mind  and  even  certain  traits  of  human  nature, 
i  Stuch  guarantees  are  not  worth  the  lives  of  millions  of  British 

-  and  French  heroes.  And  they  could  have  been  had  for  the  asking 

three  years  ago.  It  would  be  a  dismal  day  for  the  British 
‘  race  if  its  leaders  concluded  peace  in  the  year  1918  on  con- 
i  ditions  that  were  obtainable  in  1915  and  1914.  Mr.  Wilson’s 
recent  proposal  for  a  League  of  Nations  is  either  a  counsel 
i  of  perfection  or  a  behest.  If  the  latter,  it  presupposes 

,I  a  victory  which  will  dislocate  the  Central  Empires.  If  the 

[.  former,  it  is  meaningless  unless  reinforced  by  military  success 

1  or  imposed  by  a  revolution.  For  it  would  involve  the  abandon- 

I  raent  by  Germany  of  all  the  aims  for  which  she  has  been  living, 

,  working,  and  fighting  for  years.  Whether,  then,  the  Allies  look 

for  a  stable  peace  to  territorial  equilibrium  or  to  a  League  of 
i  Nations,  they  must  first  beat  the  armies  and  disintegrate  the 

'  Empires  of  their  adversaries.  That  is  why  I  consider  the  under- 

I  taking  to  spare  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  a  simplicist  pledge  to 

:  achieve  the  end  while  spurning  the  means.  To  the  law  of 

■  causality  there  is  no  exception. 

And  as  the  bells  rang  in  the  New  Year  I  conceived  the  cheering 
I  hope  that  the  patriotic  leaders,  who  after  foi’ty  months’  war 

!  experience  have  discerned  the  necessity  of  an  inter-Allied  naval 

staff  and  a  co-ordinated  naval  programme,  may  soon  come  to 
realise  what  a  number  of  political  eggs  must  be  actually  broken 
before  their  vast  peace  omelette  can  be  cooked  and  to  count  the. 
cost  of  getting  them.  Since  then  the  British  Premier  in  one  of 
^  his  most  brilliant  oratorical  efforts  has  defined  the  Allies’  w’ar 
aims  for  the  first  time.  And  all  that  is  truly  progressive  in  the 
democracies  of  the  world  hails  the  announcement  as  a  turning- 
M  point  in  the  struggle. 

n  E.  J.  Dillon. 
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Since  Christmas  Day,  when  a  new  First  Sea  Lord  was  appointed,  c 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  in  the  Naval 
Staff,  and  in  High  Commands  afloat,  and  these  recently  appointed  » 

officers  confront  a  new  naval  situation.  It  has  passed  almost  '' 

without  notice  in  this  country  that  the  Russian  Fleet  in  the  ^ 

Baltic,  as  well  as  the  Russian  Army,  which  for  over  three  years  s 

heroically  faced  the  German  troops  on  the  Eastern  front,  has  c 

been  demobilised  as  the  result  of  the  Revolution.  The  menace  1 

to  Germany’s  coasts  and  communications  in  the  Baltic  has  thus  s 

been  removed ;  that  inland  sea  has  become  virtually  a  German  s 

lake,  for  the  enemy  has  always  treated  with  scant  respect  the  f 

interests  of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  The  change  in  conditions  in  ;  ' 

the  Baltic  has  reacted  on  the  balance  of  power  in  the  North  Sea  ' 

to  an  extent  which  is,  perhaps,  hardly  appreciated  by  the  British 

people,  who  from  the  opening  of  the  war  have  accepted  British  | 

naval  dominance  as  a  commonplace  incident,  and  a  [jermanent  * 

one.  Sooner  or  later,  we  shall,  however,  be  forced  to  recognise  ; 

that  the  collapse  of  Russian  jxjwer  in  the  Baltic  has  given  to  Ger-  j 
many  freedom  of  naval  movement  at  the  other  end  of  the  Kiel 
Canal  which  may  lead  her  to  adopt  a  new  strategy,  less  defensive 
in  its  character  than  in  the  past.  Has  British  naval  policy  con¬ 
tributed  by  lack  of  foresight  or  offensive  spirit  to  the  creation  of 
the  new  |X)sition? 

The  ]>resence  of  an  enemy  fleet-in-being  in  the  Baltic  proved 
a  great  embarrassment  to  the  Germans.  When  the  war  opened  ! 
in  the  summer  of  1914,  Russia  possessed  four  modern  pre- 
Dreadnought  battleships,  the  displacements  ranging  from  13,000  V 
to  17,400  tons  ;  she  had  building  the  four  powerful  Dreadnoughts  i 
of  the  Gangnt  class  of  23,000  tons,  which  were  on  the  eve  of  !■ 
completion.  There  were  also  on  the  stocks  four  battle-crnisers,  f 
each  displacing  32,200  tons.  The  four  battleships  have  since  I! 
been  completed,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  other  quartette  of 
capital  ships,  designed  to  mount  12-14-inch  guns  each,  and  to 
steam  at  27  knots,  are  still  incomplete  after  an  interval  of  five 
years  since  they  were  laid  down.  In  addition,  the  Russian  Fleet 
included  six  first-class  cruisers  of  21  knots  or  more,  and  three 
swift  light  cruisers ;  and  there  were  six  other  ships  of  the  latter  i 
type  due  for  completion  in  1916,  but  of  these  two  were  in  hand  !| 
in  the  Schichau  Yard  at  Elbing,  and,  it  is  known,  were  shortly  || 
afterwards  added  to  the  German  Fleet.  The  Russian  service,  in  I 
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proportion  to  its  strength  in  capital  ships,  was  particularly 
well  provided  with  destroyers ;  over  a  hundred  were  stationed  in 
the  Baltic,  many,  however,  being  of  small  coast  defence  types. 
And  finally  there  were  a  score  of  old  torpedo-boats,  besides  a 
dozen  submarines  and  many  serviceable  gunboats  and  auxiliary 
craft. 

The  Russians  mobilised  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  con¬ 
sequently,  no  mean  naval  force  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  Germans 
were  in  the  predicament  that  they  did  not  know  exactly  what 
fighting  value  to  attach  to  it.  They  remembered  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Fleet  had  signally  failed  in  the  Far  East  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  century.  They  w^ere  aw^are  that  in  the  interval  much 
had  been  done  to  raise  the  standard  of  efficiency,  particularly 
since  Admiral  Essen  became  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Baltic 
a  year  or  two  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  struggle.  After 
the  death  of  that  admiral  some  light  was  shed  upon  the  work 
which  he  had  accomplished  in  an  interview  with  one  of  his  staff 
which  appeared  in  the  Novoe  Vremya  :  — 

“The  lofe  Admiral  Essen,  he  declared,  worked  wonders  with  the  Navy. 
His  fundamental  idea  was  simple — the  Fleet  must  know  the  entire  Baltic, 
not  excluding  the  most  remote  rocks;  and  for  this  purpose  it  must  cruise 
not  less  than  ten  months  in  the  year.  Formerly  this  seemed  almost  im¬ 
possible!  I  remember  my  own  younger  days.  We  set  out  upon  a  tre¬ 
mendous  round-the-world  voyage,  studied,  gained  experience,  and  worked. 
The  decisive  moment  was  the  naval  inspection  after  our  return  from  the 
cruise.  Gold,  velvet!  The  inspection  over,  and  suddenly  all  fell  to  pieces. 
.4nd  really  it  could  not  be  otherwise;  the  wood  had  rotted,  the  sails  had 
been  devf.ured  by  rats.  It  was  necessary  to  remove  this  into  dry,  well- 
aired  store-rooms;  otherwise  everything  would  have  perished — and  it  was 
removed.  What  was  the  result?  There  was,  so  to  speak,  a  locomotive 
in  all  its  glory;  it  was  taken  to  pieces  and  conveyed  in  parts  somewhere 
into  a  shop.  This  locomotive  would  be  assembled  anew,  hut  it  would  then 
be  anothc’’  locomotive. 

“The  crew  had  dispersed  and  the  officers  separated.  The  experience 
gathered  was  not  passed  on  to  the  new  people.  But  now!  This  is  my 
third  year  in  the  same  boat.  A.M.P.  (he  pointed  to  a  senior  officer)  has 
been  here  already  five  years.  In  such  circumstances  a  man  does  really 
begin  to  know  what  he  has  in  his  hands.  Thanks  to  this,  there  cannot 
be  any  mobilisation  for  us.  We  have  a  term  for  mobili-sation — such  and 
such  on  hour  and  such  and  such  a  minute.  When  war  was  declared  we 
received  absolutely  nothing  from  any  depot.  Perhaps  a  few  things  w^ere 
taken  ashore — valuable  prizes,  relics;  but  neither  stores  nor  men  were  re¬ 
quired  by  us;  we  had  everything  on  hand.  In  four  hours  w'e  put  to  sea. 
We  attained  this  result  solely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  late  Admiral  Essen 
refused  to  have  barracks  for  the  crews.” 

This  admirer  of  Admiral  Essen  then  gave  some  indication  of 
the  methods  of  Admiral  Essen  in  training  the  Fleet  for  war  : — 

“If  a  fleet  cruises  among  rocks  ten  months  in  the  yeiir,  the  risk,  of 
course,  is  considerable.  I  should  rather  think  so !  At  times  one  sails 
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along  absolutely  vertical  walls.  Or,  suddenly,  as  happened  recently,  g 
twelve-foot  rock  is  revealed  in  a  spot  w’here  not  a  single  pilot  is  aware 
that  it  exists.  A  reform  of  that  kind  cannot  be  effected  without  risks-  i 

and  it  was  not  deemed  a  crime  to  run  risks.  He  knew  that  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  risk  the  exercise  of  superfluous  severity  might  undermine  the 
moral  of  any  officer.  You  remember  one  admiral  w^as  punished  for  having 
fired  too  soon,  and  another  for  having  done  so  too  late.  Essen  personally  I 
cruised  among  the  rocks.  Sometimes  w-e  simply  dodged  through  a  chink; 
and  the  presence  of  an  experienced,  universally  loved  admiral,  of  course,  ! 
does  away  with  all  hesitation  on  the  part  of  junior  officers.  The  word 
‘impossible’  disappeared  entirely;  everything  seemed  possible.  Essen 
loved  to  say  that  a  wreck  w-as  reparable;  the  only  thing  irreparable  was 
the  decline  of  spirit  in  the  Navy.  As  a  result,  of  course,  the  Navy  attained 
a  very  advantageous  position.  Here  just  now  we  are  lying  on  the  ice.  If 
an  urgent  order  should  come,  we  can  put  out.  We  are  allow'ed  four  hours 
to  get  up  steam,  and  another  two  or  so  for  the  muster.  And  right  away— 
no  matter  how  severe  the  cold,  we  go  ahead — we  begin  to  cut  away  the 
surrounding  ice  like  butter.  Only  a  week  ago  in  a  temperature  of  twenty 
degrees  a  battleship  came  in  and  moored  alongside  us.  Formerly  no  one 
w'ould  have  believed  that  such  a  thing  was  possible.  To  me  it  would  have 
seemed  just  as  preposterous  as  to  manoeuvre  an  army  a  million  strong  in 
a  forty-seven -degree  frost.  But  it  proves  to  be  possible.” 

Admiral  Essen,  who  rendered  conspicuous  service  during  the 
war  in  the  Far  East,  had  since  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
new  school  of  thought  and  action,  and  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  he  effected  a  surprising  change  in  the  technical  efficiency 
and  morale  of  the  Fussian  Fleet.  \Yheti  Enssia  entered  the  war 
in  August,  1914,  the  Germans  paid  the  Eussian  Fleet  the  high 
compliment  of  detailing  for  the  Baltic  a  considerable  force  of 
ships — particularly  small  craft.  They  thought  it  wise,  in  view 
of  the  reports  which  had  reached  them,  to  take  Admiral  Essen’s 
force  seriously.  Possibly  they  remembered  the  experiences  of 
Frederick  the  Great  during  the  Seven  Years’  War,  when  the 
Eussian  Fleet  struck  a  decisive  blow'.  At  that  time  a  large 
number  of  British  officers,  particularly  Scotsmen,  w'ere  in  the 
Eussian  Navy.  In  1757  Memel  was  bombarded  and  captured, 
and  the  coast  of  Prussia  was  blockaded.  Prussia  was  seriously 
t’nreatened  when  a  large  body  of  soldiers  was  put  ashore.  The 
Eussian  commissariat  w'as  inefficient,  and  the  Eussian  troops 
were,  at  last,  forced  to  withdraw.  This  ill-success  did  not, 
however,  turn  the  Eussians  from  their  purpose,  and  during 
1758-1760  they  repeated  their  attempts  to  invade  Prussia 
from  the  sea.  At  last,  in  1761,  they  succeeded,  and  Colberg  was 
taken  tow'ards  the  close  of  the  year.  Frederick  the  Great’s 
capital  w'as  thus  menaced  and  his  defeat  seemed  probable,  when 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  died.  She  w’as  succeeded  by  Peter  ITT., 
who  forthwith  became  the  ally  of  the  Prussian  King  for  the 
pur]X)se  of  making  w'ar  on  Sweden.  The  death  of  the  Empress 
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saved  Prussia.  It  need  not  be  doubted  that  during  the  earlier 
period  of  the  present  war,  when  Germany  was  confronted  with  a 
superior  fleet  in  the  North  Sea  and  an  inferior  but  considerable 
fleet  in  the  Baltic,  the  recollection  of  Prussia’s  experience  during 
the  Seven  Years’  War  constrained  her  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
caution  in  the  Baltic. 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  necessary  during  the  first  three 
and  a  half  years  of  the  struggle  now  in  progress  to  detach  a 
large  number  of  ships  to  mask  the  Eussian  Fleet.  It  is  of 
interest  to  recall  that  during  those  long  months,  when  the 
Germans  were  “containing”  the  Russian  Fleet,  they  made  no 
I  attempt  to  take  the  strategic  olTensive.  Their  position  in  the 
I  Baltic  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Grand  Fleet  in  the  North 
j  Sea  in  relation  to  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet.  The  enemy  was 
!  not  unfamiliar  with  the  risks  attending  any  attempt  to  confront 
either  the  small  force  which  held  the  Gulf  of  Riga  or  the  main 
Eussian  squadrons  based  on.  Helsingfors.  The  Russian  fortifica¬ 
tions  were  far  less  powerful  than  those  provided  by  Germany 
on  her  North  Sea  littoral,  with  Heligoland  as  a  strongly  fortified 
advanced  base.  But,  nevertheless,  the  Germans,  realising  as 
they  must  have  done  the  advantages  which  would  flow  from  the 
defeat  of  the  Russian  forces,  hesitated  to  embark  on  an  offensive 
policy ;  they  admitted  that  ships  could  not  fight  forts.  At  length 
the  Revolution,  which  dethroned  the  Tsar  and  undermined  the 
I  mrale  of  the  Russian  Fleet,  as  of  the  Russian  Army,  enabled 
the  enemy  to  act.  It  may  seem  surprising,  but  it  is  probably 
true  to  say  that  in  the  history  of  the  Russian  Fleet  there  have 
I  been  few  occasions  when,  acting  under  Russian  officers,  any 

I  section  of  it  fought  with  finer  courage  than  during  the  rearguard 
action  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  There  w^ere  only  two  old  battleships 
and  some  small  craft  to  support  the  Russian  minefields,  but  their 
crews  were  outside  the  Revolutionary  current.  The  Germans, 
assured  that  ships  could  be  borrowed  without  risk  from  the  North 
Sea,  had  at  their  disposal  about  half  the  strength  of  the  High 
Seas  Fleet.  The  Russians  fought  with  desiderate  courage,  but 
fought  in  vain,  their  failure  being  partially  due  to  the  success  with 
'  which  the  Germans  had  undermined  the  morale  of  the  troops 
in  charge  of  the  fortifications  of  the  islands  w'hich  defended  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  and  supplemented  the  protection  the 
Eussian  naval  forces  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  mine¬ 
fields.^  In  those  circumstances,  the  German  Fleet  secured  the 

(1)  Every  minefield  needs  Ui  be  protected,  otherwise  it  is  nlniost  as  easy  to 
sweep  up  mines  as  to  lay  them.  The  Russians  anticipated  that  the  Germans 
would  endeavour  to  clear  a  passage  through  the  minefields  in  the  Gulf  of 
Riga,  as  they  did  attempt  repeatedly,  and  had  provided  coastal  artillery  as 
well  as  men-of-war  to  prevent  this  operation  being  carried  out. 

VOL.  cm.  N.S.  H* 
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coiiiinand  of  the  Gulf  of  Itiga,  obtainiug  a  j umping-ofl  place  for  ’ 
an  attack  on  Petrograd  or  for  taking  the  Kussian  naval  forces  in 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  in  the  rear.  We  have  heard  nothing  further  - 
of  the  German  movements  because  Admiral  Winter  is  now 
in  command  of  the  Baltic,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  measures 
are  being  taken  to  prepare  for  the  spring  offensive  by  the  Army, 
supported  now  by  secure  sea  eoinmunications.  Germany  needs 
no  naval  forces  in  the  Baltic. 

^V’hen  it  was  learnt  in  this  country  that  the  Germans  had 
detached  a  large  ])art  of  the  High  Seas  Fleet  for  the  attack  on 
the  Gulf  of  Biga,  it  was  urged  that  the  British  naval  authorities  ' 
should,  by  some  means  or  other,  have  sent  men-of-war — types 
unspecified — into  the  Baltic  to  succour  the  Bussians.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  limitations  imposed  by 
the  highly  technical  character  of  naval  warfare  on  critics,  whose 
province  it  is  to  express  views  on  matters  wdiieh  are  within  the 
compass  of  an  average  man’s  intelligence.  Admiral  Mahan,  who  * 
to  the  day  of  his  death  never  forgot  the  handicap  which  the  I 
American  Press  im^xised  upon  the  United  States  Fleet  during 
the  Spanish- American  War,  once  described  the  newspaper  as  “a 
system  of  organised  gossip.”  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
influence  which  journalists  have  exerted  on  the  course  of  history 
recognise  that  the  newspaper  fills  an  essential  place  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  a  free  country.  There  are,  however,  limits  beyond 
which  newspaper  criticism  cannot  be  helpful,  and  may  prove 
disastrous.  The  Press  does  not  criticise  the  manner  in  which 
a  great  surgeon  performs  an  operation,  or  an  engineer  constructs 
a  lighthouse  or  drives  a  “tube”  for  a  railway,  nor  do  we  read 
criticisms  of  the  way  in  which  a  solicitor  advises  a  client 
or  a  barrister  pleads  his  cause  in  court.  It  is  recognised  that 
there  are  certain  learned  professions  for  w'hich  men  qualify  by  > 

many  years  of  study  and  practice.  It  is  often  forgotten,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  these  days  of  the  steam-driven  man-of-war,  with 
high-jx)wered  guns  and  torpedoes — the  big  ship  menaced  * 
by  destroyer,  submarine,  and  mine — the  naval  officer  also  belongs 
to  a  learned  profession.  It  has  become  the  most  learned  of  all 
professions.  The  modern  seaman  in  high  command  must  com-  j 
bine  the  skill  in  seamanship,  the  resource  in  action,  and  the  ! 
courage  of  his  predecessors  of  the  sail  era,  with  knowledge 
of  gunnery  and  the  torpedo,  and  he  must  adjust  his  ideas  to  | 

the  new  conditions  which  now  exist  at  sea,  not  forgetting  the  | 

submarine  and  the  mine,  or  the  long-range  coastal  gun  and  the  ! 

watchful  aircraft.  Among  the  learned  professions  the.  Navy 
stands  to-day  supreme.  If  a  surgeon  commits  an  error  in 
making  an  operation,  one  life  may  be  sacrificed;  if  a  solicitor 
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"or  barrister  misinterprets  or  mishandles  the  law,  a  case  may  be 
lost  in  the  courts ;  if  an  engineer  makes  a  false  calculation,  the 
project  upon  which  he  is  engaged  may  be  ruined.  But  if  the 
hoard  of  Admiralty  or  the  Naval  Staff  makes  a  miscalculation,  or 
•A  naval  officer  holding  high  command  commits  a  mistake  in  an 
action  at  sea,  fought  at  a  speed  of  20  to  30  knots,  an  empire  may 
be  wrecked  and  a  high  cause  brought  to  defeat. 

The  limitations  imposed  on  criticism  of  naval  matters  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  comments  on  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  The  full  story  of 
that  action  has  yet  to  be  told,  but  this  at  least  is  already  apparent ; 
when  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet  put  to  sea,  the  enemy  was 
assured  that  a  scheme  had  been  worked  out  for  bringing  to 
destruction  a  large  part  of  the  Grand  Fleet.  The  Germans 
assembled  every  available  destroyer  and  submarine  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  throwing  them  at  the  British  forces.  The  low  visi¬ 
bility  which  prevailed  favoured  the  design.  It  ought  to  have 
been  successful,  and  that  it  did  not  succeed  was  due  to  the  skill 
exhibited  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  Admiral  Sir  David 
Beatty  when  they  were  suddenly  confronted  with  a  problem 
unique  in  the  annals  of  naval  warfare.  Lord  Jellicoe  remarked 
in  his  despatch,  in  dealing  with  the  critical  phase  of  the  action, 
that  “at  this  period,  when  the  battle  fleet  was  meeting  the  battle 
cruisers  and  the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron  (Queen  Elizabeths),  great 
care  was  necessary  to  ensure  that  our  own  'ships  were  not  mis¬ 
taken  for  enemy  vessels.”  Admiral  Beatty  had  already  thrown 
the  German  battle  cruiser  squadrons  into  confusion,  and  the 
enemy  battle  fleet  was  in  disorder ;  but  the  German  destroyers  and 
submarines  W’ere  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  intervene  in 
the  battle.  A  haze  hung  over  the  water ;  the  formations  of  the 
big  British  ships  were  being  changed,  and  the  enemy  proceeded 
to  develop  the  policy  carefully  studied  in  advance.  “As  was 
anticipated,  the  German  Fleet  appeared  to  rely  very  much  upon 
torpedo  attacks,  which  were  favoured  by  the  low  visibility  and 
by  the  fact  that  we  had  arrived  in  a  position  of  a  ‘  following  ’  or 
‘chasing’  fleet.”  ^  In  spite  of  the  ingenious  character  of  the 
scheme,  and  in  spite  also  of  the  courage  of  the  officers  com¬ 
manding  the  numerous  destroyers  and  submarines,  the  High 
Seas  Fleet  was  driven  ignominiously  back  to  port,  accepting  the 
contemjwrary  verdict  which  will  be  the  verdict  of  history,  and 
the  Grand  Fleet  remained  in  control  of  the  sea.  And  yet  that 
action,  in  which  “the  British  Fleet  defeated  the  Germans,”’^  has 
since  been  assailed  by  ignorant  criticism.  It  was  the  greatest 
naval  battle  in  history ;  it  was  fought  with  ships  of  new  design 

(1)  Despatch  ou  the  Battle  of  Jutland. 

(2)  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  Daily  Mail  Year-Book,  1917. 
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steaming  at  high  speed  and  equipped  with  new  weapons  of  untried 
power,  and  the  youngest  fleet  in  the  world  was  vanquished  by  the 
force  with  the  most  ancient  traditions  adapted  to  modern  needs.  : 

That  diversion  is  not  inappropriate  to  the  later  criticism  to 
which  the  British  Fleet  was  exposed  when  the  Germans  con¬ 
centrated  an  overwhelming  force  in  the  Baltic  and  seized  the 
Gulf  of  Eiga  as  the  jumping-off  place  for  their  spring  campaign.  ! 
Should  the  British  Fleet  have  intervened?  Could  it  have  inter-  i 
vened?  It  was  urged  in  many  quarters  that  there  had  been  a  * 
failure  in  policy  because  British  naval  forces  had  not  gone  into 
the  Baltic  to  give  help  to  the  Eussians.  That  criticism  was  dealt 
wdth  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  November  1st  last  by  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who,  without  disrespect,  may  be  described 
as  “a  man  in  the  street,”  who  has  the  advantage  of  studying  the 
springs  of  naval  policy  with  the  fresh  mind  of  a  layman,  and  in 
association  with  experts  provided  with  charts  and  technical  know-  j 
ledge.  Sir  Eric  Geddes  claimed  that  he  could  not  do  better 
than  explain,  first  of  all,  the  procedure  of  the  Germans  in  the  i 
Gulf  of  Eiga,  “because  the  measures  which  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  in  entering  the  Baltic  would  be  obviously  similar  to 
those  adopted  by  the  Germans  in  entering  the  Gulf  of  Eiga.” 
What  happened  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  A  con-  I 
siderable  proportion  of  the  High  Seas  Fleet,  with  attendant  t 
cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines,  and  mine-sweepers,  together 
with  thousands  of  troops  in  transports,  was  assembled  w  ithin  easy 
reach  of  the  Gulf.  The  first  operation  consisted  of  the  seizure 
of  the  Island  of  Oesel  by  a  military  force  landing  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  the  island,  where  there  were  no  fortifications.  This  force 
gradually  occupied  the  island  and  took  the  southern  and  eastern 
batteries  in  rear,  supported  in  the  case  of  the  former  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Fleet  in  positions  where  they  could  approach  the  batteries. 
The  Island  of  Dago  and,  later.  Moon  Island,  were  also  seized  in 
a  similar  manner.  These  operations  extended  over  a  considerable 
period  and  were  assisted  by  the  German  occupation  all  the  time 
of  the  southern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Eiga — Courland. 

The  First  Lord  then  examined  the  suggestion  that  British  ships 
ought  to  have  gone  into  the  Baltic  to  succour  the  Eussians. 

“Let  u.i  now  transfer  our  attention  to  the  entrance  to  the  Baltie, where 
conditions  are,  in  a  measure,  somew'hat  similar.  Before  the  Germans 
attempted  operations  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  they  deemed  it  necessary  to 
occupy  the  islands  commanding  the  entrance  to  that  gulf.  The  islands 
which  command  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  belong  to  a  ueutrul  Power— 
Denmark.  Would  it  not  be  an  act  of  madness  for  a  British  fleet  to 
through  into  the  Baltic  with  the  certainty  that  the  Germans  would  occupy 
and  fortify  these  islands  in  our  rear?  Let  us  now  consider  the  objec¬ 
tives.  The  German  objective  is  clearly,  first  to  command  the  Gulf  of 
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Riga,  in  order  to  gain  facilities  for  a  land  attack  on  Reval  and  an  advance  ^ 
on  Petrograd,  and  also  to  be  in  a  position  to  command  the  entrance  to 
the  Gulf  of  Finland.  What  would  be  our  objective  in  the  Baltic?  Our 
main  objective  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  German  fleet  taking  part 
in  these  operations,  in  order  to  aSord  assistance  to  our  Russian  Ally.  If 
we  did  pass  through  into  the  Baltic,  should  we  find  the  German  fleet  there 
on  our  arrival?  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  operation  of  passing 
through  is  one  which  would  occupy  a  considerable  period  of  time,  as,  putting 
aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Danish  islands 
dealt  with  earlier,  there  are  very  extensive  minefields  to  be  cleared;  and 
the  leadin''  vessels  of  a  fleet  debouching  from  the  Great  Belt — the  only 
possible  passage — in  a  necessarily  deep  formation  on  a  very  narrow  front, 
would  find  the  whole  German  fleet  deployed,  and  concentrating  its  fire 
upon  them.  I  have  found  no  responsible  naval  officer  of  any  school  who 
would  support  such  an  enterprise  to-day.” 

Further  evidence  has  since  reached  us  of  the  demoralisation 
of  the  Russian  Fleet  at  the  moment  when  Germany  struck  her 
blow.  The  Revolutionary  movement  first  assumed  threatening 
proportions  on  board  the  men-of-war  in  the  Baltic,  leading  to  the 
murder  of  many  senior  officers  and  the  undermining  of  all 
authority.  The  Germans  w'ere  not  ignorant  of  the  condition  to 
which  the  crews  of  the  main  Russian  Fleet  had  sunk  w’hen  they 
determined  to  make  their  attack  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  even  if  the 
critics  of  the  British  Fleet  were  unaware  of  the  course  which 
events  had  taken.  Presuming  that  all  the  technical  arguments 
advanced  by  the  I’irst  Tjord  can  be  regarded  as  mere  excuses, 
what  would  have  been  the  position  of  a  British  naval  detachment 
which  had  succeeded,  by  a  miracle,  in  making  its  w'ay  into  the 
Baltic?  It  could  have  ex}>ected  no  efficient  co-operation  from 
the  main  Russian  forces  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  their  efficiency 
liad  been  reduced  to  zero.  On  the  other  hand,  the  few  British 
ships  would  have  been  confronted  wdth  about  half  the  German 
High  Seas  Fleet.  Or  take  another  point.  How  would  those 
I  British  ships  have  been  supplied  with  coal,  oil,  food,  and 
ammunition  if  they  had  reached  the  Baltic?  That  considera- 
j  tion  is  of  interest  because  it  has  its  bearing  upon  the  strategy  of 
the  Grand  Fleet,  which,  as  Mr.  Balfour  explained  when  he  was 
at  the  Admiralty,  is  not  based  upon  a  port  specially  eefuipped  for 
the  repair  and  refreshment  of  ships,  but  exists  “in  the  Northern 
Mists.”  The  name  of  Admiral  Alahan  is  a  household  w'ord  in 
these  islands,  but  comparatively  few'  persons  can  have  studied  his 
i  writings,  otherwise  criticism  of  British  naval  policy  wrcxuld  be  more 
intelligent.  In  his  volume  on  Naval  Strategy,  Admiral  Mahan 
makes  some  remarks  on  the  influence  of  steam,  w’hich  apply  alike 
to  the  Grand  Fleet  and  to  any  British  naval  force  which  might 
have  been  sent  into  the  Baltic  last  September  in  order  to  satisfy 
ignorant  criticism.  He  pointed  out  that,  “while  steam  has 
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facilitated  all  naval  movements,  whether  strategical  or  tactical, 
it  has  also  brought  in  the  element  of  communications,  to  an  extent 
which  did  not  before  exist.” 

“The  communications  are,  perhaps,  the  most  controlling  feature  of  land 
strategy;  and  the  dependence  of  steamships  upon  renewing  their  hmited 
supply  of  coal,  contrasted  with  the  independence  of  sailing  ships  as  to  the 
supply  of  their  power  of  motion,  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  dependence 
of  an  army  upon  its  communications.  It  may  be  noted,  too,  that,  taking 
one  day  with  another,  the  wind  in  the  long  run  would  average  the  same 
for  each  of  two  opponents,  so  that  in  the  days  of  sail  there  w'ould  be  less 
of  the  inequality  which  results  from  the  tenure  of  coaling  stations,  or  from 
national  nearness  to  the  seat  of  w’ar.  Coal  will  last  a  little  longer,  perhaps, 
than  the  supplies  an  army  can  carry  with  it  on  a  hurried  march,  but  the 
anxiety  about  it  is  of  the  same  character;  and  in  the  last  analysis  it  is 
food  and  coal,  not  legs,  and  engines,  which  are  the  motive  powers  on  either 
element. 

“The  days  when  fleets  lay  becalmed  are  gone,  it  is  true;  but  gone  also 
are  the  days  when,  with  four  or  five  months  of  food  and  water  below, 
they  were  ready  to  follow  the  enemy  to  the  other  side  of  the  world  with¬ 
out  stopping.  Nelson,  in  1803-1805,  had  always  on  board  three  months’ 
provisions  and  water,  and  aimed  to  have  five  months’;  that  is,  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  communications  for  nearly  five  months.  If  it  is  sought  to 
lessen  the  strategic  difficulty  by  carrying  more  coal,  there  is  introduced 
the  tactical  drawback  of  greater  draught,  with  consequent  loss  of  speed  f 
and  more  sluggish  handling;  or,  if  tonnage  is  not  increased,  i 

then  armour  and  guns  are  sacrificed,  a  still  more  important  consideration.  | 

The  experience  of  Admiral  Rozhdestvensky  in  this  matter  is  recent  and 
instructive.  His  difficulties  of  supply,  and  chiefly  of  coal,  are  known; the 
most  striking  consequence  is  the  inconsiderate  manner  in  which  without 
necessity  he  stuffed  his  vessels  with  coal  for  the  last  run  of  barely  a 
thousand  miles.  That  he  did  this  can  be  attributed  reasonably  only  to 

the  impression  produced  upon  his  mind  by  his  coaling  difficulties,  for  the 

evident  consequence  of  thus  injudicious  action  was  to  put  his  ships  in  bad  } 
condition  for  a  battle  which  he  knew  w^as  almost  inevitable.’’  E 

It  must  be  concluded  that  the  British  Fleet  could  not  have  j 
prevented  the  Germans  dominating  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  their  | 
obtaining,  in  consequence,  freedom  of  movement  in  the  North  ) 
Sea. 

Germany  no  longer  has  any  reason  to  maintain  a  considerable  i 
proportion  of  her  Navy  in  the  Baltic,  because  no  menace  threatens  j 
her  there.  For  the  first  time  since  the  war  opened,  she  can,  at  | 
will,  concentrate  all  her  naval  power  in  the  North  Sea  at  “her  j 
selected  moment,”  which  may  be  our  “average  moment.”  In  that  | 
connection  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Germans  over  the  Grand 
Fleet  in  the  matter  of  supplies  and  repairs  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  What  is  the  relative  strength  of  the  British  and  German 
Fleets?  So  far  as  battleships  and  battle  cruisers  are  concerned,  | 
the  British  margin  of  safety  is  considerable,  but  in  respect  of  ^ 
small  craft  it  is  much  less  than  is  popularly  supposed.  That  i 
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point  may  be  illustrated  by  recalling  the  number  of  light  cruisers 
and  destroyers  built  in  this  country  and  in  Germany  between 


1897  and 

the  outbreak 

of  war, 

1897  being  the 

year  which 

immediately  preceded  the  passing  of  Germany’s  first  Navy  Law. 

Great  Britain.  Germany. 

Year.  Light  Cruisers. 

Destroyer-s. 

Light  Cruisers. 

Destroyers. 

1897-8 

3 

6 

— 

— 

1898-9 

1 

12 

2 

6 

1899-1900 

1 

— 

2 

6 

1900-1 

1 

5 

2 

6 

1901-2 

2 

10 

3 

6 

1902-;} 

6 

9 

3 

6 

1903-4 

4 

15 

2 

6 

1904-5 

— 

— 

3 

6 

1905-6 

— 

6 

3 

6 

1906-7 

— 

2 

2 

12 

1907-8 

1 

5 

2 

12 

1908-9 

6 

16 

2 

12 

1909-10 

0 

20 

2 

12 

1910-11 

5 

20 

2 

12 

1911-12 

4 

20 

2 

12 

1912-13 

8 

20 

2 

12 

1913-14 

8 

16 

2 

12 

1914-15 

4 

12 

2 

12 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Piirchasefl 

— 

3 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60 

497 

40 

156 

In  studying  those  figures  it  must  be  remembered  that  Germany 
is  waging,  except  so  far  as  “raids”  are  concerned,  only  one  war 
in  which  light  cruisers  and  destroyers  are  engaged ;  they  are  the 
antenna)  of  the  inactive  High  Seas  Fleet.  The  British  Navy 
is  engaged  in  three  simultaneous  w^ars — first,  the  Grand  Fleet’s 
active  war  against  the  German  big  ships ;  secondly,  the  cruiser’s 
war  against  German  raiders  which  break  out  on  the  trade  routes, 
like  the  Moewe  and  tw-o  or  three  others,  and  German  destroyers 
making  “tip  and  Him  excursions  ”  to  our  coast ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
war  against  the  submarine  and  mine.  In  other  words,  all  her  sur¬ 
face  ships  and  no  mean  proportion  of  Germany’s  submarines  can 
be  concentrated  in  her  North  Sea  bases ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
British  naval  forces — light  cruisers  and  destroyers — must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  widely  dispersed.  A  raider  disguised  as  a  merchantman , 
carrying  an  apparently  innocent  cargo  and  flying  a  neutral  flag, 
may  on  a  dark,  misty  night  escape  from  the  North  Sea  into  the 
Atlantic;  submarines  appear  far  afield,  as  w’ell  as  in  the  North 
and  Irish  Seas  and  the  English  Channel.  The  British  light  forces 
must,  if  they  can,  be  everywhere  at  one  and  the  same  time, 


(1)  In  addition,  .'^6  torpedo-boats  were  ordered  in  1905-8, 
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because  the  enemy  has  the  benefit  of  the  element  of  surprise,  and 
it  can  never  be  foretold  when  or  where  he  will  strike.  That 
applies  to  the  three  wars  in  which  British  small  ships  are  engaged. 

What  are  the  exact  conditions  which  exist  at  sea  to-day  at 
a  moment  when  Germany  has  been  freed  from  menace  in  the 
Baltic  and  is  able  to  concentrate  all  her  cruisers,  destroyers,  and 
submarines  in  the  North  Sea  bases?  The  present  writer  has 
dealt  with  this  subject  elsewhere,^  but  the  matter  is  so  important 
and  affects  so  fundamentally  the  study  of  naval  policy  that  no 
apology  is  needed  for  reverting  to  the  matter  again.  The  three 
wars  in  which  the  British  Fleet  is  engaged  are  fought  in  the 
same  element,  and  the  one  intermingles  with  the  other,  but 
they  are  really  separate  and  distinct,  so  far  as  the  British  Fleet 
is  concerned.  When  we  speak  of  the  Grand  Fleet  which 
dominates  the  big-ship  war,  we  think  of  battleships  and  battle 
cruisers  and  armoured  cruisers,  but  it  must  also  have  light  craft. 
At  a  rough  estimate  the  Grand  Fleet  comprises  fifty  or  more 
heavy  ships — a  statement  which  will  convey  nothing  to  the  enemy. 
Now  if  we  apply  the  principles  of  the  German  Navy  Law  to  the 
Grand  Fleet,  what  light  forces  should  it  have?  The  enemy  pro¬ 
vided,  (under  the  Navy  Law,  eight  swift  light  vessels — one  light 
cruiser  and  seven  destroyers — for  every  two  big  ships.  Light 
cruisers  and  destroyers  are  the  guardians  of  the  large  ships  against 
submarine  attack.  Neither  of  the  main  forces  in  the  North  Sea 
can  stir  without  such  attendant  craft,  as  the  Battle  of  Jutland 
revealed.  The  proportion  of  destroyers  employed  by  the  Germans 
in  association  with  their  main  battle  fleet  and  its  attendant  battle 
cruisers  has  always  been  larger  than  with  lus,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  British  Navy  has  never  been  provided  with  an 
adequate  number  of  such  vessels,  as  the  statistics  already  quoted 
show.  In  the  light  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland  it  is  apparent  that 
the  Admiralty  must  provide  Sir  David  Beatty  with  a  large  body 
of  light  cruisers  and  destroy^ers  held  instantly  ready  to  act  as  the 
screen  of  the  battle  and  battle  cruiser  fleets,  if  the  enemy  at  his 
“  selected  moment  ”  comes  out  attended  by  the  vast  assembly  of 
mosquito  craft  which  he  has  organised.  If  the  Grand  Fleet 
consists  of  fifty  heavy  ships,  it  requires,  in  accordance  with  Ger¬ 
man  practice,  about  200  light  craft — twenty-five  cruisers  and  175 
destroyers — to  assure  its  safety  in  action.  If  those  figures  be 
compared  with  the  statement  as  to  pre-war  building  programmes, 
an  appreciation  of  the  situation  may  be  reached. 

But  there  are  the  other  two  wars.  The  war  of  the  big  ships 
waits  on  Germany’s  acceptance  of  the  challenge  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  Grand  Fleet  for  three  and  a  half  years.  The  other 
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wars  are  the  wars  of  the  small  ships — piracy,  the  “tip-and-run” 
excursions,  the  attacks  on  convoys  and  other  enemy  adventures 
of  the  kind.  Now  in  these  closely-related  operations  the  Germans 
can  use  all  their  light  cruisers  and  destroyers  as  they  think  fit, 
because  the  choice  of  the  moment  when  they  will  accept  the 
Grand  Fleet’s  challenge  rests,  and  must  necessarily  rest,  with 
them,  sheltering  behind  their  shore  guns  and  minefields.  Their. 
High  Seas  Fleet,  in  its  defended  ports,  need  not  be  always 
ready  for  action.  Their  resources  for  waging  these  secondary 
wars  on  communications  with  (a)  surface  craft  and  (h)  submer¬ 
sible  vessels  have  lately  been  increased  by  the  armistice  in  the 
Baltic,  setting  free  a  large  number  of  German  vessels  of  all  types, 
but  particularly  light  cruisers  and  destroyers.  So  far  as  the 
British  Navy  is  concerned,  this  secondary  warfare  is  complicated, 
embarrassing,  and  arduous,  because  it  has  to  be  waged  with  such 
light  forces  as  the  Grand  Fleet  does  not  need  to  hold  on  the  leash 
for  its  safety  in  battle,  which  may  come  any  day  and  at  any 
hour. 

The  British  naval  authorities  have  to  provide  against  two  kinds 
of  attack  in  this  secondary  warfare  (as  has  been  suggested  already) 
—(a)  by  surface  ships  and  (b)  by  submarines,  the  latter  having  a 
large  radius  of  action,  which  enables  them  to  act  as  effectively 
out  in  the  Atlantic  as  in  the  North  Sea.  That  development  not 
only  involves  a  wide  dispersion  of  British  naval  forces  in  hunting 
down  the  U-boats,  but  raises  a  new"  problem  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  antidote  for  light  cruiser  or  destroyer  attack  is  not  the  anti¬ 
dote  for  submarine  attack.  Safety  against  submarines  lies  in 
shallow  draft  and  high  speed,  and  that  involves  light  gunfire,  as 
in  the  destroyer,  while  the  cruiser,  w"ith  its  heavier  guns,  suitable 
for  dealing  w’ith  a  raider  or  a  group  of  destroyers  thrown  out  by 
the  enemy  on  a  dark  night  by  way  of  surprise,  has  deeper  draught 
and  heavier  gunfire.  If  protection  is  provided  against  the  German 
surface  ships,  the  British  light  cruisers  told  off  for  escort  duty,  and 
travelling  at  the  slow  speed  of  the  merchant  convoy,  may  become 
the  target  of  the  submarine,  with  twice  the  speed  on  the  surface 
of  an  ordinary  tramp — sharing  the  fate  of  the  Drake,  Hawke, 
Ahoakir,  Hogue,  Cressy,  Pathfinder,  and  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  protection  is  provided  by  British  destroyers  against  sub¬ 
marines — and  particularly  in  the  North  Sea,  w’here  the  enemy 
has  every  strategical  advantage  for  surprise  movements — German 
light  cruisers  or  destroyers  may  dash  out  from  adjacent  bases  and 
make  an  overwhelming  surprise  attack,  as  convoy  incidents  have 
illustrated.  In  other  words,  the  cure  for  one  trouble  or  the  other 
may  prove  the  cause  of  “an  unfortunate  incident.”  The  cruiser 
escort  may  be  attacked  by  submarines  when  disguised  raiders  or 
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destroyers  are  expected,  and  the  destroyer  escort,  instead  of 
meeting  with  submarines,  may  be  assailed  by  cruisers,  as  was 
recently  the  case.  The  strategical  situation  in  the  North  Sea 
favours  surprise  movements  by  German  cruisers  and  destroyers; 
the  North  Sea  is  also  infested  with  submarines,  quite  apart  from 
the  danger  of  mines.  The  enemy,  choosing  his  own  time  for 
action,  has  the  benefit  of  interior  lines  and  initiative  for  employ¬ 
ing  his  light  cruisers,  destroyers,  or  submarines,  in  a  water  area 
of  140,000  square  miles. 

Now  we  are  able  to  survey  the  naval  situation.  Three  wars 
are  being  fought.  They  all  demand  light  forces  in  great  strength 
on  our  side,  but  Germany,  freed  from  the  Eussian  menace, 
can  employ  light  forces  as  she  likes,  beca.use  until  her  “selected 
moment  ”  arrives  she  is  takihg  no  part  in  the  big-ship  war. 

In  the  light  of  those  circumstances,  glance  back  to  the 
statements  with  reference  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
fleets  in  light  craft,  and  some  conception  of  the  burden  which  the 
Navy  is  bearing  will  be  reached.  The  Admiralty’s  weekly  return 
of  submarine  losses  shows  that  the  enemy  is  offered  between 
4,000  and  5,000  “targets”  for  submarine,  destroyer,  or  raider 
attack  each  week.  That  does  not  mean  that  there  are  4,000 
to  5,000  ships  at  sea ;  what  it  does  mean  is  that  every  week  an 
unknown  number  of  merchant  ships  enter  or  leave  British  ports 
4,000  or  5,000  times.  The  same  ship  may  appear  five,  six,  or 
more  times ;  but  however  many  times  she  goes  in  or  out  of 
harbour,  as,  for  instance,  in  maintaining  the  Army’s  s>upplies 
in  France,  she  is  liable  to  be  sunk,  and  the  Navy  has  to  give  her 
as  large  a  measure  of  protection  as  possible  against  any  one  of 
four  forms  of  attack — raider,  destroyer,  submarine,  or  mine. 

It  is  not  only  possible  but  probable  that  during  the  coming 
months  “incidents”  will  occur  either  in  the  North  Sea  or  farther 
afield  suggesting  to  those  who  take  a  short  view  of  events  that  [ 
the  Navy  is  not  realising  the  country’s  fullest  expectations.  J 
There  are  several  points  which  deserve  consideration  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  such  occurrences.  In  the  first  place,  the  British  Fleet  is 
fighting  with  the  instrument  provided  under  peace  conditions 
when  the  most  powerful  of  all  influences  in  a  democracy — political  f 
expediency — was  in  the  ascendant.  In  the  years  preceding  the  I 
war  the  Navy  Estimates  were  pruned  down  year  by  year,  because 
it  was  contended  that  the  Navy  was  costing  too  much  money. 
When  pressure  was  exerted  on  the  Admiralty  by  the  Cabinet, 
something  had  to  be  struck  out  of  the  programme,  and  it  was 
usually  the  light  craft — the  small  cruisers  and  destroyers.  If  | 
reductions  had  to  be  made,  those  were  the  proper  ones,  because  h 
under  an  intelligent  Government  arrears  of  construction  in  those 
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types  could  always  be  made  up  after  war  had  broken  out.^  A  light 
cruiser  can  be  built  in  about  eighteen  months  and  a  destroyer  in 
less  than  half  that  period  under  pressure ;  but  a  battleship  takes 
about  three  years  from  the  time  when  the  plans  are  completed. 
The  country  submitted  to  naval  economy  before  the  war,  and  it 
—or,  more  correctly,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Fleet — must 
now  submit  to  the  consequences.  It  is  true  that  naval  con¬ 
struction  has  proceeded  rapidly  during  the  past  three  and  a 
half  years,  but  that  has  been  the  case  also  in  Germany ;  and  w^e 
have  had  to  pay  “the  price  of  Admiralty,”  over  fifty  destroyers 
having  been  lost  in  protecting  British  interests. 

There  is  a  second  consideration.  This  war  has  no  parallel  in 
history.  A  commonplace  wffiich  has  been  repeated  over  and 
over  again  !  We  hide  most  compelling  truths  in  trite  sayings, 
which  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth.  How  many  persons  realise 
the  work  which  the  British  Fleet  is  doing — its  extent  and  its 
character  and  the  dangers  which  officers  and  men  face  from  day 
to  day?  The  Navy  consists  of  less  than  450,000  men,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  about  7,000,000  men  who  are  either  in  the  Army 
or  supporting  the  Army — men  drawn  from  these  islands,  the 
Dominions,  or  India.  The  small  force  of  seamen,  only  about 
one-third  of  whom  had  been  on  board  a  man-of-war  before  1914, 
are  engaged  in  prosecuting  three  naval  wars.  First,  the  war 
of  the  big  ship  differs  from  the  war  of  the  big  ship  with  which 
Nelson,  Collingwmod,  and  their  contemporaries  w’ere  familiar,  if 
only  because  the  ships  have  changed.  The  vessel  of  wood — 
which  w'ould  not  sink  how’ever  severely  damaged — mounted  short- 
range  guns  and  had  no  enemies ;  the  steel  ship  of  to-day  has  as 
foes  the  destroyer,  submarine,  and  mine,  and  has  only  to  be 
pierced  below'  the  w'ater-line  to  sink  with  all  on  board.  A  capital 
ship  steams  at  from  20  to  30  knots,  has  guns  with  an  effective  range 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  costs  about  ten  times  as  much  as  a 
vessel  of  the  middle  of  last  century ;  a  naval  battle  is  like  a 
moving  picture,  so  rapid  are  the  change*,  demanding  instant 
decisions  on  the  part  of  officers.  The  war  of  the  big  ship 
is  consequently  fought  under  conditions  quite  dissimilar  from  those 
which  obtained  when  some  senior  officers  now  on  the  retired  list 
were  midshipmen.  Secondly,  the  same  evolution,  due  to  the 
application  of  physical  science  to  warfare  has  affected  the  raiding 
problem;  the  frigate  might  be  becalmed,  but  the  modern  raider 
has  steam  engines  and  can  get  coal  from  her  victims.  Thirdly, 
submarine  war  is  a  new  and  startling  development  which  no 
one  foresaw  either  in  this  country,  on  the  Continent,  or  in 

(1)  The  shipyards  and  engine-shops  were,  unfortunately,  depleted  of  men 
when  the  new  Armies  were  raised. 
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America.  The  law  of  nations  and  the  dictates  of  humanity 
forbad  piracy  whether  conducted  with  surface  ships  or  submarines. 
The  mine  laid  in  the  pathway  of  peaceful  commerce  is  another 
inhumane  innovation. 

Before  the  peace  was  broken  in  the  summer  of  1914,  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  these  islands  were  impressed  by  the 
double  peril  of  invasion  and  starvation,  through  the  influence 
exerted  by  an  enemy’s  surface  ships.  How  do  we  stand  in  those 
respects?  The  German  men-of-w'ar,  which  were  thought  to 
menace  our  island  security,  dare  not  stir  beyond  the  gun-  and 
mine-protected  wet-triangle  of  Heligoland.  The  enemy  has  been 
thrown  back  on  a  ixflicy  of  evasion,  employing  the  submarine  and 
the  mine,  and  making  “tip-and-run  ”  excursions.  Those  are  con¬ 
siderations  which  may,  perhaps  with  advantage,  be  borne  in  mind 
at  a  moment  when,  owing  to  the  collapse  of  Russia,  the  naval 
situation  has  undergone  a  change  calculated  to  test  British  nerve. 
Convoy  incidents  or  losses  due  to  submarine  action  may  occur 
more  frequently.  The  officers  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty  may  be 
changed,  but  whatever  the  variations  made  from  time  to  time 
in  the  personal  equation,  ashore  or  afloat,  naval  wmr  must  be 
fought  in  accordance  with  immemorial  principles  and  those  prin¬ 
ciples  persist,  however  impatient  public  opinion  may  be.  The  sea 
drama  is  always  slow,  as  the  twenty  years  of  the  Revolutionary 
and  Napoleonic  Wars  remind  us,  and  always  wdll  be  slow,  because 
the  weaker  enemy  possesses,  as  he  has  always  possessed,  the 
facility  of  hiding  in  defended  ports,  with  the  initiative  at  his 
command,  in  the  meantime  resorting  to  evasive  operations  such 
as  raids  and  attacks  on  commerce.  As  Admiral  Mahan  has 
declared  :  “The  control  of  the  sea,  however  real,  does  not  imply 
that  an  enemy’s  single  ships  or  small  squadrons  cannot  steal  out 
of  port,  cannot  cross  more  or  less  frequented  tracts  of  ocean,  make 
harassing  descents  upon  unprotected  points  of  a  long  coastline, 
enter  blockaded  harbours.  On  the  contrary,  history  has  shown 
that  such  evasions  are  always  possible,  to  some  extent,  to  the 
weaker  party,  how^ever  great  the  inequality  of  naval  strength.” 
That  statement  is  particularly  true  of  this  war,  because  the  con¬ 
ditions  have  changed  in  favour  of  the  weaker  enemy,  owing  to 
the  advent  of  steam,  the  destroyer,  the  submarine,  and  the  mine. 
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It  is  ol  the  greatest  importance  to  the  x411ie8  that  the  Great  War 
should  lead  to  a  complete  and  decisive  victory,  but  it  is  equally 
important  lor  them  and  for  the  world  at  large  that  at  the  end  of 
the  struggle  a  rejuvenated,  a  more  powerful,  and  a  greater  France 
should  arise.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the  following  pages 
by  means  of  the  best  and  the  most  reliable  information  available 
that  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  future  of  human  civilisation 
are  bound  up  with,  and  are  dependent  upon,  France’s  future 
greatness  and  upon  her  increased  power  and  prosperity. 

The  Germans  have  been  a  conquering  nation,  a  nation  of  valiant 
and  aggressive  warriors,  since  the  earliest  ages,  since  the  very 
beginning  of  their  recorded  history.  German  hordes,  the  Cimbri 
and  Teutones,  invaded  the  Eoman  Empire  in  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  in  tile  time  of  Marius,  and  made  Eome  tremble. 
The  Germans  were  defeated  for  a  time,  but  later  on,  when  Eome 
declined,  they  were  bought  oil.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  tifth  century  after  Christ  the  German 
Goths  and  Vandals  ravaged  the  Eastern  European  provinces  of  the 
homan  Empire,  plundering  Athens,  Corinth,  and  many  other 
towns.  They  overran  Asia  Minor,  destroying  Ephesus  and  other 
celebrated  centres  of  civilisation.  They  sw’ept  w'estward  and  con¬ 
quered  Gaul  and  Spain.  They  turned  to  the  south,  invaded  Italy, 
and  in  410,  under  Alarich,  stormed  and  plundered  Eome  and 
destroyed  the  Western  Eoman  Empire.  Their  siuccessors  sub¬ 
jected  Italy,  France,  part  of  Spain,  and  vast  territories  in  the 
east  peopled  by  Slavs  and  Magyars.  Charlemagne,  the  King  of 
the  Franks,  conquered  and  ruled  the  countries  from  the  Ebro 
to  the  Oder  and  the  Danube,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the 
English  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  centre  of  Italy,  on 
the  other  hand.  He  was  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  his  time. 
He  was  solemnly  crowned  Eomai>  Emperor  by  the  Pope  in  Eome 
in  the  year  800.  He  received  significantly  the  double  crown, 
the  crown  nrhis  ct  orbis.  Ele  became  the  protector  of  the 
Christian  faith,  of  the  Pope,  of  the  Church  universal.  He  was 
given  symbolically  the  key  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem. 
He  created  “The  Eoman  Em])ire  of  German  Nationality,”  and 
adojded  the  title  Carolus  serenissimu's  Augustus,  a  Deo  coronatus 
magnus  et  pacificus  irnperator  Ronumorum  guhernans  imperium. 
Charles  the  Great  and  his  successors  claimed  to  be  the  lawTul 
heirs  and  successors  of  Cfpsar  and  Augustus  (Kaiser  means  Csesar), 
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the  lords  of  the  world.  Incidentally,  it  should  be  observed  that  ' 
by  destroying  the  Koman  Empire  and  uprooting  Koman  civilisa-  | 
tion  the  Germans  plunged  the  world  into  the  night  of  barbarism  * 
and  savagery  and  put  back  the  clock  of  civilisation  by  at  least  | 
a  thousand  years.  | 

The  Germans  are  a  very  numerous,  a  very  prolific,  and  a  very  | 
warlike  race.  German  rulers,  German  statesmen,  German  I 
thinkers,  and  German  patriots  have  during  more  than  a  thousand  | 
years  hoped  and  fought  for  the  reconstitution  of  a  German  Empire  | 
dominating  the  world  similar  to  the  realms  of  Charlemagne  and 
of  Otto  the  Great.  The  Habsburgs  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  the 
dominion  of  the  world.  Their  failure  in  the  time  of  Charles  V. 
was  due  to  France’s  determined  opposition,  without  which  they 
would  probably  have  succeeded.  The  old  Habsburg  motto, 
“Austriae  est  imperare  orbi  universo,”  which  was  first  used  by 
the  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  may  still  be  found  on  Habsburg 
palaces  abbreviated  to  “A.E.I.O.U.”  The  Prussian  Hohen- 
zollerns  have  made  themselves  German  Emperors  in  the  place  of 
the  Habsburgs.  They  consider  themselves  the  heirs  of  the  realms 
and  of  the  world-embracing  aims  of  Charles  V.,  of  Otto  the  Great, 
of  Charlemagne,  of  Augustus,  and  of  Caesar.  They  will  certainly 
try  to  recreate  the  German  universal  monarchy  of  the  past. 

History  teaches  us  that  the  character  of  nations  is  singularly 
stable  and  unchanging.  The  German  people,  the  English  people, 
and  the  French  people  have  faithfully  preserved  the  national 
traits  described  to  us  by  Tacitus,  Caesar,  and  other  historians  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Even  if  the  present  war  should  end  in  Ger¬ 
many’s  complete  defeat,  in  the  disappearance  of  the  Hohenzollern 
dynasty,  in  the  disintegration  of  the  German  Empire,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  a  German  Kepublic  or  several  German  Kepublics, 
the  German  nation  may  never  forget  its  ancient  power,  pre¬ 
eminence  and  glory,  and  its  successful  resistance  against  a  world 
in  arms.  The  people  may  again  become  united  and  renew  the 
struggle  for  world-supremacy.  Under  other  leaders  the  Germans 
may  try  once  more  to  establish  their  paramountcy  throughout 
the  world,  and  they  may,  in  the  struggle,  destroy  modern  civilisa¬ 
tion  as  completely  as  they  destroyed  the  civilisation  of  antiquity 
in  the  time  of  the  Goths  and  the  Vandals,  the  Franks  and  the 
Lombards.  Such  an  event  may  seem  improbable,  but  is  by  no 
means  impossible.  No  cultured  Eoman  would  have  believed 
that  the  German  barbarians  would  destroy  the  Eoman  Empire 
and  its  civilisation,  Eoman  organisation,  and  the  Eoman  law', 
and  that  the  Latin  language  would  disappear.  Therefore  the 
interest,  not  only  of  democracy,  which  is  merely  a  form  of 
government  and  comparatively  unimportant,  but  of  human 
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civilisation  and  of  human  liberty,  which  are  all-important,  re¬ 
quires  the  creation  of  conditions  which  will  prevent  another 
German  attack  upon  the  world.  Such  an  attack  can  be  prevented 
only  if  there  is  in  Europe  an  efficient  counterpoise  to  Germany. 

The  German  race  has  been  greatly  favoured  by  nature.  It  is 
numerically  very  strong,  it  is  exceedingly  prolific,  it  is  very  war¬ 
like,  and  it  occupies  a  most  excellent  strategical  position  in  the 
centre  of  the  European  Continent.  Besides,  the  Germans  can 
greatly  add  to  their  numbers  by  a  successful  policy  of  de¬ 
nationalisation  and  of  Germanisation,  especially  among  the 
racially-related  peoples  around  them.  Lastly,  the  Germans  con¬ 
trol  vast  natural  resources,  especially  coal  and  iron,  which  provide 
wealth  and  weapons  for  war.  The  Eussian  Empire,  which  was 
formerly  considered  to  be  the  most  powerful  factor  barring 
Germany’s  expansion  and  preventing  her  aggression,  has  broken 
dowm  and  has  been  dissolved  into  its  component  parts,  into  an 
anarchy,  into  a  number  of  quarrelling  fragments  which  may  or 
may  not  become  self-governing  States.  For  all  we  know,  Eussia 
may  never  again  be  reunited.  Germany,  even  if  defeated,  will 
certainly  endeavour  to  strengthen  her  union  with  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  especially  with  the  German  parts  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  which  lie  near  her  frontier.  Besides,  she  will  certainly 
endeavour  to  prevent  a  Eussian  reunion.  She  will  play  oft'  one 
Russian  State  against  the  other  and  will  strive  to  convert  large 
portions  of  Eussia,  and,  if  possible,  all  Eussia,  into  a  German 
colony  or  a  German  protectorate.  We  must  therefore  reckon  with 
the  possibility  that  after  the  war,  apart  from  a  greater  Germany 
which  includes  Austria,  the  only  Great  Powers  which  will  be 
left  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  may  be  France  and  Italy.  Will 
these  two  Powers  be  strong  enough  to  hold  Germany  in  check 
with  the  help  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  or  will  France  and 
Italy  also  fall  under  German  domination? 

The  strength  of  nations  depends  on  the  number  of  their  in¬ 
habitants  and  on  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  material  resources. 
The  present  struggle  has  shown  the  paramount  importance  of 
two  factors  in  warfare,  of  man-power,  which  provides  large 
armies,  and  of  industrial  strength,  which  furnishes  the  fighting 
millions  with  the  weapons,  munitions,  transport,  and  supplies 
they  require.  France  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  German  attack. 
She  is  militarily  stronger  than  Italy,  and,  as  Eussia  has  been 
eliminated  as  a  military  factor,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  Allies  and  to  the  world  that  France  should  be  able  to  hold 
Germany  in  check,  should  that  country  desire  to  embark  upon 
another  war,  that  France  should  be  so  strong  as  to  deter  Germany 
from  renewing  the  struggle. 
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Military  power  is  based  upon  man-power  and  upon  industrial 
ix)wer.  Let  us  consider  each  of  these  factors. 

A  comparison  of  man-power  in  the  two  countries  shows  that 
with  regard  to  men  France  is  vastly  inferior  to  Germany.  During 
the  last  hundred  years,  for  which  exact  comparative  statistics  can 
be  given,  France’s  ^wsition  with  regard  to  Germany  has  grown 
more  and  more  unfavourable,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures,  w  hich  are  based  upon  the  French  and  German  censuses, 
and  which  have  been  extracted  from  the  official  statistical  year 
books  of  the  two  countries  : — 


Germany  within  its  present 

France  (since  1871  without 

limits. 

Alsace  -  Lo  rra  ine ) . 

J816 

24,833,000 

29,480,000 

1830 

29,620,000 

32,370,000 

1850 

35,397,000 

35,630,000 

1870 

40,818,000 

38,440,000 

1871 

40,997,000 

36,190,000 

1881 

45,421,000 

37,690,000 

1891 

49,762,000 

38,350,000 

1901 

56,874,000 

38,980,000 

1911 

65,359,000 

39,602,000 

In  1816  France  had  about  4,500,000  more  inhabitants  than  I 
Germany.  In  1911  Germany  had  nearly  26,000,000  more  in*  | 
habitants  than  France.  A  line  divides  the  table  into  tw  o ''•parts, 
one  from  1816  to  1870  and  one  from  1871  to  1911.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  year  1870  is  a  very  important  date  both  for 
France  and  for  Germany.  Since  that  year  the  difference  in  the 
population  of  the  two  countries  has  suddenly  and  very  greatly  i 
been  accentuated.  During  the  fifty-four  years  from  1816  to  1870 
Germany’s  population  increased  by  16,000,000,  but  during  the  j 
forty  years  from  1871  to  1911  it  increased  by  24,500,000,  or  at  a  I 
greatly  accelerated  rate.  During  the  fifty-four  years  from  1816 
to  1870  France’s  population  increased  by  7,000,000,  but  during 
the  forty  years  from  1871  to  1911  it  increased  by  only  3,500,000, 
or  at  a  very  reduced  rate.  The  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71 
w^as  apparently  eminently  favourable  to  the  increase  of  Germany’s  : 
population  and  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  that  of  the  French 
|)opulation.  The  reason  for  this  curious  difference  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later  on. 

Ever  since  1816  the  ]ix)pulation  of  France  has  been  increasing 
at  a  much  slow*er  rate  than  that  of  Germany.  Examination  of 
the  yearly  increment  for  all  the  years  since  the  end  of  the 
Na]X)leonic  War,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Annuaire  Statistique 
de  la  France,  shows  that  the  French  population,  which  increased 
at  a  fairly  rapid  rate  after  the  Peace  of  Paris,  tends  to  increase 
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more  and  more  slowly  as  the  years  go  by ;  that  it  is,  in  fact, 
approaching  the  point  of  stagnation  and  of  decline.  Up  to  1867 
yearly  increases  of  from  100,000  to  200,000  were  the  rule.  Of  late 
such  increases  have  become  quite  exceptional.  Between  1878 
and  1910  the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths  exceeded  100,000  only 
twice  and  very  slightly.  As  a  rule  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
per  year  was  only  about  60,000,  whereas  it  was  about  800,000 
in  Germany.  In  some  years  the  French  population  did  not  in¬ 
crease  at  all,  but  actually  declined,  the  number  of  deaths  being 
greater  than  that  of  births.  In  1890,  for  instance,  France’s 
population  declined  by  .39,000,  in  1891  by  11,000,  in  1892  by 
20,000,  in  1895  by  18,000,  in  1900  by  26,000,  and  in  1907  by 
19,000.  Although  France  has  practically  no  emigration,  but 
receives  every  year  large  numbers  of  immigrants  from  other  coun¬ 
tries,  the  population  of  the  country  tends  towards  stagnation,  if 
not  towards  actual  decline.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Germany’s 
population  is  rapidly  increasing,  the  stagnation  of  the  French 
jx)pulation  seems  very  alarming. 

Many  scientists,  politicians,  and  publicists  who  have  studied 
the  remarkable  stagnation  of  the  French  population  and  the 
alarming  reduction  in  the  French  birth-rate  have  ascribed  the 
increasing  barrenness  of  France  to  the  Code  Civil  which  provides 
for  the  equal  division  of  property  among  children  at  the  father’s 
death,  to  the  frequency  of  divorces,  to  the  prevalence  of  alcoholism, 
and  especially  to  the  drinking  of  absinthe,  to  irreligiousness — in 
the  deeply-religious  Finisterre  the  population  increases  com¬ 
paratively  rapidly — to  national  egotism,  to  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  French,  or  to  the  decadence  of 
the  race.  Radical  decadence  is  most  frequently  given  as  the  cause 
by  France’s  enemies,  especially  by  the  Germans.  The  French 
race  has  certainly  not  grown  sterile.  That  may  be  seen  by  the 
example  of  the  French-Canadians.  In  1763,  when  Canada  fell 
to  England,  65,000  French  people  lived  in  the  country.  At  the 
census  of  1910,  385,083  born  French-Canadians  lived  in  the 
United  States  alone.  If  we  add  to  these  the  French-Canadians 
living  in  Canada  and  the  French-Canadians  born  from  French- 
Canadian  parents  living  in  the  United  States,  it  appears  that  the 
65,000  French  of  1763  have  increased  so  much  that  they  number 
now  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000.  The  latter  figure  is  that 
which  was  given  to  me  in  Canada.  If,  however,  we  estimate  that 
there  are  only  2,500,000  French-Canadians,  it  would  appear  that 
since  1763  the  French  in  Canada  have  increased  forty-fold.  In 
1763  there  dwelt  in  France  21,769,163  French  people.  If  their 
number  had  increased  at  a  similar  ratio  there  would  now  be  in 
the  world  800,000,000  Frenchmen.  France  would  dominate  the 
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world.  The  Napoleonic  wars  are  scarcely  responsible  for  France’s 
low  birth-rate,  for  Germany,  Spain,  and  other  countries  lost  in 
them  about  as  large  a  proportion  of  men  as  did  France.  Alco¬ 
holism,  divorces,  etc.,  prevail -in  other  countries  as  well.  Con¬ 
sequently  they  cannot  be  held  responsible. 

The  stagnation  of  France’s  population  is  certainly  not  due  to 
egotism,  to  general  prosperity,  and  love  of  ease  and  comfort  among 
the  French  as  is  widely  believed.  The  wealth  of  France  is  usually 
greatly  over-estimated.  The  French  are  reputed  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  wealthy  because  they  are  extremely  thrifty  and  because  they 
have,  as  a  rule,  a  great  deal  of  ready  cash  which  they  are  willing 
to  lend  to  foreign  nations.  They  possess  so  much  ready  cash 
and  lend  it  abroad  because  the  French  industries  are  stagnant 
and  require  little  additional  capital.  The  yearly  surplus  of  income 
over  expenditure  in  France  is,  after  all,  not  very  large.  It  is 
much  smaller  than  it  is  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States. 
In  Germany  and  in  the  United  States  the  rapidly  expanding 
industries  absorb  the  huge  yearly  surplus  of  income  over  expen¬ 
diture.  Hence  both  these  States  habitually  borrowed  money 
abroad,  partly  from  France.  Their  abounding  prosperity  causes 
money  to  be  scarce  and  dear.  The  decline  of  the  French  birth-rate 
is  due  not  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  w^hich  is  largely  a 
fiction,  but,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  to  their  poverty.  In  1906 
the  birth-rate  among  the  three  great  classes  of  the  French  people 
was  as  follows,  per  hundred  families  : — 


Among  Employers 
Among  Salary-earners 
Among  Wage-earners 


295 

199 

284 


It  wfill  be  noticed  that  the' birth-rate  is  greatest  among  the 
families  of  employers.  The  wage-earners  come  next,  and  the 
.salary-earners,  miserably-paid  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  have  by  far 
the  smallest  number  of  children. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  stagnation  of  the  French  population 
is  due  not  to  the  causes  which  are  usually  given,  but  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  making  a  living  in  France.  I  shall  show  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages  that  prosperity,  far  from  leading  to  a  reduction  in  the 
birth-rate,  leads  to  its  rapid  increase. 

Although  much  has  been  written  on  the  problem  of  population, 
it  appears  that  the  laws  which  regulate  the  birth-rate  are  in¬ 
sufficiently  understood  by  the  scientists  and  publicists  of  the 
present.  Adam  Smith  wrote,  with  his  usual  shrewd  common- 
sense,  in  Book  I.,  Chap.  VTTI.,  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations  : — 

“  The  demand  for  those  who  live  by  wages  necessarily  increases  with 
t  he  increase  of  the  revenue  and  stock  of  every  country  and  cannot  possibly 
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increase  without  it.  .  .  .  The  moat  decisive  mark  of  the  prosperity  of 
any  country  is  the  increase  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  .  .  . 

The  value  of  children  is  the  greatest  of  all  encouragements  to  marriage. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  the  people  in  North  America  should 
generally  marry  very  young.  Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  occas¬ 
ioned  by  such  early  marriages,  there  is  a  continual  complaint  of  the  scarcity 
of  hands  in  North  America.  The  demands  for  labourers,  the  funds  destined 
for  maintaining  them,  increase,  it  seems,  still  faster  than  they  can  find 
labourers  to  employ.  .  .  . 

The  demand  for  men,  like  that  for  any  other  commodity,  necessarily 
regulates  the  production  of  men  ;  quickens  it  when  it  goes  on  too  slowly 
and  stops  it  when  it  advances  too  fast.  .  .  .  The  liberal  reward  of  labour 
therefore,  as  it  is  the  effect  of  increasing  wealth,  so  it  is  the  cause  of  in¬ 
creasing  population.” 

Adam  Smith’s  phrase,  “The  demand  for  men,  like  that  for  any 
other  commodity,  necessarily  regulates  the  production  of  men  ; 
quickens  it  when  it  goes  on  too  slowly,  and  stops  it  when  it 
advances  too  fast,”  describes  concisely  and  correctly  the  principal 
influence  which  determines  the  increase,  stagnation,  or  decline 
of  population  in  States.  As  the  number  of  animals  depends  mainly 
on  the  quantity  of  food  available,  and  as  they  increase  wdien  food 
is  abundant  and  diminish  when  it  becomes  scarce,  even  so  the 
number  of  men  depends  on  the  quantity  of  w'ork  available,  for 
earnings  can  be  converted  into  food  and  shelter.  It  follows  that 
population  increases  everywhere  pari  passu  with  the  increase  in 
the  opportunities  of  making  a  living.  In  other  words,  national 
fertility  depends  principally  on  a  very  commonplace  factor,  on 
the  natural  resources  of  countries  and  their  exploitation  by  man. 
hapidly  increasing  labour-employing  industries  require  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  rapid  increase  of  workers.  The  vast  demand  for 
workers  in  America  has  caused  the  French-Canadians  to  increase 
forty-fold  in  a  century  and  a  half,  and  has  caused  the  population 
of  the  United  States  to  grow  from  8,929,214  in  1790  to  91,972,200 
in  1910. 

On  the  boundless  and  very  thinly-inhabited  virgin  soil  plains 
of  America  population  can  grow  rapidly  merely  by  the  expansion 
of  agriculture.  That  is  proved  by  the  example  of  Canada,  the 
United  States,  Argentina,  etc.  In  the  densely-populated  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  wdiere  there  are  no  prairies 
which  can  be  converted  into  ploughed  fields,  the  number  of  men 
who  live  by  agriculture  cannot  increase  very  considerably,  even 
if  agricultural  production  increases,  for  with  the  help  of  steam 
ploughs,  drills,  milking  machinery,  separators,  and  other 
machines,  an  agricultural  worker  can  now  do  as  much  work  as 
was  formerly  done  by  several.  EIow^  extraordinarily  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  manufacturing  industries  may  influence  the  increase 
of  population  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures,  which  have 
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been  extracted  from  Porter’s  Progress  of  the  Nation  and  the  I 
British  and  French  Government  Statistics  ; —  I 

Inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales.  Inhabitants  of  France.  I 


1600 

4,811,718 

1600 

1700 

6,045,008 

1700 

19,669,322 

1760 

6,479,730 

1762 

21,769,163 

1780 

7,814,827 

1784 

24,800,000 

1801 

8,872,980 

1801 

27,500,000 

1811 

10,163,676 

1811 

29,350,000 

1821 

11,978,875 

1821 

30,450,000 

1831 

13,894,574 

1831 

32,570,000 

1841 

16,011,7.57 

1841 

34,230,000 

1851 

17,914,768 

1851 

35,800,000 

1861 

20,060,925 

1861 

37,390,000 

1871 

22,704,108 

1871 

36,190,000 

1881 

25,974,439 

1881 

37,590,000 

1891 

29,001,018 

1891 

38,350,000 

1901 

32,527,843 

1901 

38,980,000 

1911 

36,070,492 

1911 

39,528,000 

Between  1700  and  1760,  when  England  and  Wales  lived  chiefly 
by  a  prosperous  and  rapidly-expanding  agriculture,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country  was  practically  stagnant.  It  increased  by  only 
8  per  cent,  during  the  time.  In  the  course  of  the  next  forty  years, 
between  1760  and  1801,  when  the  industrial  revolution,  the 
machine  era,  began,  it  grew  by  37  per  cent.  Between  1600  and 
1800  it  increased  by  only  about  80  per  cent.,  or  by  40  per  cent, 
per  century.  On  the  other  Hand,  since  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  since  the  time  when  Great  Britain  replaced  hand 
labour  by  machine  labour  and  became  a  manufacturing  country, 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  has  increased  by  more  than 
300  per  cent.  Since  1801  it  has  fully  quadrupled,  although  during 
that  period  there  was  a  very  large  emigration  from  England  and 
Wales  and  although  British  agriculture  gave  employment  to 
greatly  reduced  numbers  of  workers,  partly  owing  to  the  decline 
of  agricultural  production  during  the  second  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  partly  owing  to  the  introduction  of  labour-saving 
agricultural  machinery.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  British  popu¬ 
lation,  w'hich  previously  had  grown  with  extreme  slowness,  shows 
that  the  introduction  of  machinery  increased  not  only  the  output 
of  goods,  but  also  that  of  men,  in  accordance  with  Adam  Smith’s 
dictum. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  when  both  France  and  England  were  chiefly 
agricultural  countries,  the  |X)pulation  of  the  two  States  progressed 
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at  almost  the  identical  rate,  as  is  shown  by  the  figures  given  above. 
Nobody  spoke  then  of  the  infertility  or  the  decadence  of  the 
French  race.  Between  1700  and  1811  France  had,  as  is  shown 
by  the  reliable  statistics  given,  about  three  times  as  many  in¬ 
habitants  as  had  England  and  Wales.  Since  1811  a  tremendous 
change  has  occurred.  In  1911  the  population  of  France  was  only 
10  per  cent,  larger  than  that  of  England  and  Wales,  and  by  1921 
England  and  Wales  may  have  drawn  level  with  France  in  respect 
of  population.  The  economic  factor  has  vastly  accelerated  the 
increase  of  population  in  the  one  country  and  has  retarded  that 
of  the  other  country. 

If  we  study  analytically  the  British  Census  Returns  for  a  long 
number  of  years  it  appears  that  the  colossal  increase  in  the 
British  population  has  taken  place  almost  entirely  in  the  towns. 

The  slow  increase  of  the  French  population  and  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  English  and  German  iX)pulation  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  France,  though  possessing  a  very  flourishing  agriculture, 
has  comparatively  unimportant  and  somewhat  stationary  indus¬ 
tries,  while  England  and  Germany  possess  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  which  have  enormously  and  very  rapidly  expanded.  The 
gigantic  growth  of  theii'  manufacturing  industries  has  enabled 
England  and  Germany  to  nourish  vastly  increased  numbers,  and 
has  brought  about  the  remarkable  increase  in  population. 

Let  us  now  inquire  why  Germany’s  population  has  grown  so 
vastly  within  recent  times. 

During  the  last  few  decades  Germany’s  agricultm’al  production 
has  more  than  doubled,  as  the  following  figures  show  : — 

Production  of : 

Rye.  Wheat.  Oats.  Potatoes.  Sugar. 

1880  4,952,525  2,345,278  4,228,128  19,466,242  415,000  tons. 

1913  12,222,394  4,655,956  9,713,965  54,121,146  2,632,282 

Between  1880  and  1913 — the  latter  w^as  a  partic-ularly  prolific 
year— not  only  the  production  of  the  great  staple  crops  enumerated 
above,  but  that  of  meat  also,  has  fully  doubled  owing  to  the 
application  of  science  to  industry.  No  similar  progress  has  taken 
place  in  any  other  European  country.  It  might,  therefore,  be 
expected  that  Germany’s  agricultural  workers,  and  her  rural 
population  as  well,  should  have  greatly  increased  in  numbers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  Germany’s  rural  population  and  her 
rural  workers  have  numerically  declined,  the  vast  increase  of 
output  notwithstanding.  The  colossal  increase  of  the  population 
which  has  taken  place  in  Germany  has  been  confined  exclusively 
to  the  towns,  and  it  has  been  particularly  great  in  the  large  towns, 
in  the  im})ortant  manufacturing  centres.  An  analysis  of  the 
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German  censuses  yields  the  following  illuminating  and  sur¬ 
prising  picture  : — 

In  towns  of  In  towns  In  towns  In  towns  In  all  In  localities 
100,000  and  of  20,000  from  6,000  from  2,000  towns,  of  less  than 
more.  to  100,000.  to  20,000.  to  5,000.  2,000. 

1871-  1,968,537  3,147,272  4,588,364  5,190,801  14,894,974  26,163,818 
1880-  '3,273,144  4,027,085  5,671,325  5,784,976  18,720,530  26,513]63i 
1890-  6,314,268  4,674,786  6,321,752  5,931,186  23,241,992  26,186’478 
1900-  9,120,280  7,111,447  7,585,495  6,815,853  30,633,075  25,734d03 

1910-  13,823,348  8,677,955  9,172,333  7,297,770  38,971,406  25,954,587 

The  rural  population  of  Germany,  the  people  who  live  in  town- 
lets  and  villages  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  less,  were  in  1910 
actually  less  numerous  than  they  were  in  1871 !  During  the 
same  time  the  population  of  all  towns  of  more  than  2,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  has  grown  from  14,894,974  to  38,971,406,  or  by  163  per 
cent.  In  the  towns  of  from  2,000  to  5,000  people  the  population 
has  increased  by  only  40  per  cent.,  in  the  towns  of  from  5,000  to 
20,000  inhabitants  it  has  grown  by  100  per  cent.,  in  the  towns 
of  from  20,000  to  100,000  it  has  increased  by  175  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  towns  of  100,000  inhabitants  and  more  it  has  grown  by 
no  less  than  610  per  cent. 

As  general  statements  are  not  as  illuminating  as  are  concrete 
detailed  examples,  I  wrould  further  illustrate  the  cause  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  Germany’s  population.  I  would  now  give  the 
record  of  the  principal  German  towns  which  will  best  enable  us 
to  visualise  and  to  understand  the  causes  of  the  marvellous  in¬ 
crease  of  Germany’s  population  and  national  wealth.  The  figures 
given  are  taken  from  the  German  censuses  : — 


Berlin. 

Hamburg. 

Munich. 

Leipzig. 

Dresden. 

Cologne. 

1875- 

966,858 

264,675 

193,024 

127,387 

197,295 

135,371 

1880- 

1,122,330 

289,859 

230,023 

149,081 

220,818 

144,772 

1890- 

1,578,794 

569,260 

350,594 

357,122 

276,522 

281,681 

1900- 

1,888,848 

705,738 

499,932 

456,124 

396,146 

372,629 

1910- 

2,071,257 

931,035 

596,467 

589,850 

548,308 

516,527 

Breslau. 

Frankfurt, 

.  Diisseldorf.  Nurem¬ 
berg. 

Chariot - 
tenburg. 

Hanover 

1875- 

239,050 

103,136 

80,695 

91,018 

25,847 

106,677 

1880- 

272,912 

136,819 

95,458 

99,519 

30,483 

122,843 

1890 

335,186 

179,985 

144,642 

142,590 

76,859 

174,455 

1900- 

422,709 

288,989 

213,711 

261,081 

189,305 

235,649 

1910- 

512,105 

414,576 

358,728 

333,142 

,305,978 

302,375 

Essen.  Chemnitz.  Stuttgart.  Magdebuig. 

Bremen.  Konigsberg. 

1875- 

54,790 

78,209 

107,273 

87,925 

102,532 

122,636 

1880- 

56,944 

95,123 

117,303 

97,539 

112,453 

140,909 

1890- 

78,706 

138,954 

139,817 

202,235 

130,875 

161,666 

1900- 

118,862 

206,913 

176,699 

229,667 

163,297 

189,483 

1910- 

294,653 

287,807 

286,218 

279,62‘> 

247,437 

245,994 
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Stettin. 

Duisburg. 

Dortmund. 

Kiel. 

Mannheim. 

Altona. 

1875- 

80,972 

37,380 

57,742 

37,246 

46,453 

84,097 

1880- 

91,756 

41,242 

66,554 

43,594 

53,465 

91,047 

1890- 

116,228 

59,258 

89,663 

69,172 

79,058 

143,241 

1900- 

210,702 

92,730 

142,733 

121,824 

141,131 

161,501 

1910- 

236,113 

229,483 

214,226 

211,627 

193,902 

172,628 

Elberfeld.  Glelsen- 
kirchen. 

Barmen. 

Cassel. 

Bochum. 

a 

Mulheim 
.d.  E-uhr. 

1875- 

80,589 

11,295 

86,504 

53,043 

28,368 

15,277 

1880- 

93,538 

14,615 

95,941 

58,290 

33,440 

22,146 

1890- 

125,899 

28,057 

116,144 

72,477 

47,601 

27,903 

1900- 

156,966 

36,935 

141,944 

106,034 

65,551 

38,280 

1910- 

170,195 

169,513 

169,214 

153,196 

136,931 

112,580 

Beyond  the  thirty  towns  for  which  statistics  are  given  Ger¬ 
many  has  seventeen  other  towns  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitahts, 
viz.,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Augsburg,  Schoneberg-Berlin,  Wilmers- 
dorf-Berlin,  Neukolln-Berlin,  Brunswick,  Crefeld,  Dantzig, 
Erfurt,  Halle,  Hamborn,  Mayence,  Plauen,  Posen,  Saarbriicken, 
Strasburg,  Wiesbaden.  Altogether  Germany  possesses  forty- 
seven  towns  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  or  almost  as  many 
as  the  United  Kingdom,  while  France  has  only  fifteen. 

A  glance  at  the  statistical  table  shows  that  all  the  German 
towns  have  grown  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  that  the  increase 
of  population  has  been  least  great  in  the  political  centres  and  the 
risidential  and  commercial  towns,  Berlin  suburbs  such  as  Char- 
lottenburg  excepted,  and  that  it  has  been  fastest  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  towns,  and  particularly  in  those  which  live  by  the 
exploitation  of  coal  and  iron.  Since  1875  the  population  of 
Dortmund  has  grown  four-fold,  that  of  Diisseldorf  four-and-a- 
half-fold,  that  of  Bochum  five-fold,  that  of  Essen  five-and-a-half- 
fold,  that  of  Duisburg  and  of  Kiel  (shipbuilding)  six-fold,  that  of 
Miilheim  a.d.  Euhr  seven-fold,  that  of  Gelsenkirchen  fifteen-fold. 
Hamborn,  between  Duisburg  and  Essen,  which  was  a  village  a 
few  decades  ago,'  had  32,597  inhabitants  in  1900,  73,454  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  1905,  and  101,703  inhabitants  in  1910.  All  the  towns 
named  are  coal  and  iron  centres,  and  all  but  Kiel  lie  close  together 
in  the  Euhr  district. 

The  extraordinary  effect  of  coal  and  iron,  and  especially  of 
coal,  upon  population  may  be  seen  by  the  example  of  the  Euhr 
coal  district.  On  and  around  that  district,  on  territory  which 
measures  about  forty  miles  by  twenty,  an  area  which  is  about  as 
large  as  a  small  English  county  such  as  Nottinghamshire  or 
Oxfordshire  or  Surrey,  may  be  found  eleven  out  of  those  forty- 
seven  German  towns  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants.  These 
are  Diisseldorf,  Essen,  Duisburg,  Dortmund,  Elberfeld,  Gelsen¬ 
kirchen,  Barmen,  Bochum,  Miilheim  a.d.  Euhr,  Crefeld,  Ham¬ 
born.  In  addition  there  are  situated  in  the  district  named  fifty- 
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tive  towns  which  have  from  10,000  to  100,000  inhabitants,  and  a 
number  of  these  are  rapidly  approaching  the  100,000  limit.  This 
narrow’  district,  which  resembles  a  gigantic  town,  is  the  greatest 
centre  of  population  in  Germany.  It  was  inhabited  in  1905  by 
4,840,143  people  and  in  1910  by  5,818,237  people.  Its  popula¬ 
tion  increased  therefore  by  practically  1,000,000  within  five  years. 
The  growth  of  the  German  towns  is  without  a  parallel  in  the 
world,  except  in  the  Western  States  of  North  America.  Her 
coal  and  iron  centres  are  Germany’s  colonies.  Whereas  in  each 
of  the  years  between  1905  and  1910  about  200,000  Englishmen 
left  their  homes  and  settled  abroad,  about  as  many  Germans  left 
their  homes  and  settled  in  the  celebrated  Ehenish- Westphalian 
coal  and  iron  district. 

It  appears  that  in  the  densely-populated  countries  of  E.urope 
the  increase  of  population  is  caused  chiefly  by  the  expansion  ol 
the  manufacturing  industries,  that  the  population  has  grown 
rapidly  in  England  and  Germany  owing  to  the  mighty  develop-' 
ment  of  the  their  manufactures,  and  that  the  French  population 
has  increased  slowly,  and  tends  now  towards  stagnation  and 
decline,  owing  to  the  insufficient  development  of  France’s  indus¬ 
trial  power.  Some  believe  that  France’s  backwardness  in  manu¬ 
facturing  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  French,  to  then  lack  of 
enterprise,  lack  of  energy,  inborn  conservativeness,  and  to'  their 
protective  tariff.  As  the  German  and  American  industries  have 
growm  mightily  under  rigid  protection,  France’s  fiscal  policy  can 
obviously  not  be  held  responsible  for  her  industrial  backwardness. 
Nor  can  the  character  of  the  French  be  blamed.  The  French 
business  men  are  hard-working,  ambitious,  and  enterprising,  and 
they  possess  much  originality  and  great  inventive  power.  They 
have  led  the  world  in  many  branches  of  manufacturing,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  those  which  require  the  highest  artistic,  scientific, 
and  technical  skill.  In  scientific  agriculture,  in  the  metallurgical 
industries,  in  the  making  of  machinery  of  every  kind,  in  engin¬ 
eering,  in  the  electrical  and  chemical  industries,  in  the  making 
of  the  highest-class  textiles,  glass,  porcelain,  optical  and  surgical 
instruments,  etc.,  the  French  have  led  the  world.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  possess  the  energy,  inventiveness,  skill,  and  ambition  which 
are  required  for  industrial  success. 

The  economic  progress  of  nations  is  caused  partly  by  the 
qualities  of  their  inhabitants,  partly  by  geographical  and  geological 
factors.  Germany’s  wonderful  advance  in  agriculture  and  indus¬ 
try  is  chiefly  due  to  Nature’s  bounty.  Agriculture  is  carried  on 
most  successfully  on  level  ground.  North  Germany  is  a  gigantic 
plain.  One  can  travel  by  rail  from  the  Ehine  to  Berlin  and  thence 
to  Hamburg  or  to  Konigsberg  without  passing  through  a  single 
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tunnel.  Agricultural  and  industrial  progress  depends  very  largely 
on  cheap  transport.  The  North  German  plain  is  opened  up  by  a 
wonderful  system  of  vast  but  gentle  rivers  which  have  a  parallel 
course  and  which  are  easily  navigable  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
Moreover,  Germany’s  agriculture  has  benefited  greatly  by  the  fact 
that  the  country  possesses  a  world  monopoly  in  her  gigantic 
deposits  of  soluble  potash,  which  are  invaluable  for  intensive 
agriculture.  We  can  therefore  not  wonder  that  Germany’s  agri¬ 
cultural  production  has  doubled  since  1880,  as  has  previously  been 
shown.  While  Germany  consists  chiefly  of  a  vast  plain,  and 
while  she  possesses  conditions  which  are  eminently  favourable 
for  agricultural  production  and  for  developing  a  system  of  cheap 
transport  by  rail  and  water,  the  advantage  of  which  need  scarcely 
be  pointed  out,  France  is  chiefly  mountainous,  and  her  turbulent 
rivers,  such  as  the  mighty  Rhone,  make  inland  navigation  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  and  costly. 

The  increase  of  national  population  depends  chiefly  on  the 
progress  of  the  manufacturing  industries,  and  the  progress  of 
these  depends  chiefly  on  the  production  of  two  commodities,  of 
coal  and  of  iron.  Cheap  iron  is  indispensable  for  producing 
cheaply  all  goods  made  of  iron,  and  as  long  as  coal  continues  to 
be  the  foundation  of  all  manufacturing  no  nation  can  hope  to 
develop  powerful  iron  industries  and  other  industries  unless  it 
possesses  an  abundance  of  cheap  coal. 

The  fact  that  the  industrial  progress  of  the  great  manufac¬ 
turing  nations  is  chiefly  due  to  their  wealth  in  coal  may  be  seen 
at  a  glance  from  the  following  figures,  which  are  taken  from  the 
Report  of  the  Coal  Resources  of  the  World  of  1913  : — 

Production  of  Coal. 


United  States. 

Germany. 

United  Kingdom.  France. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1865- 

24,790,000 

28,330,000 

99,760,000 

11,840,000 

1870- 

29,950,000 

34,880,000 

112,240,000 

13,300,000 

1875- 

48,200,000 

48,530,000 

135,490,000 

16,950,000 

1880- 

66,830,000 

59,120,000 

149,380,000 

19,360,000 

1885- 

112,180,000 

73,670,000 

161,960,000 

19,510,000 

1890- 

141,620,000 

89,290,000 

184,590,000 

26,080,000 

1895- 

177,590,000 

103,960,000 

193,350,000 

28,240,000 

1900- 

243,410,000 

149,790,000 

228,770,000 

33,400,000 

1905- 

351,120,000 

173,660,000 

239,890,000 

36,050,000 

1910- 

445,810,000 

221,980,000 

264,500,000 

38,570,000 

1913- 

504,520,000 

273,650,000 

287,410,000 

40,190,000 

Industrial  progress  determines  |M)piilation  and  coal  determines 
industrial  progress.  Coal  is  the  mother  of  industry  and  of  |x)pu- 
lation.  If  England  should  be  suddenly  deprived  of  her  coal,  the 
iwpulation  would  starve  and  would  rapidly  dwindle.  A  glance 
at  the  figures  given  show's  that  the  population  and  industrial 
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strength  of  the  four  countries  named  have  increased  pari  passu 
with  their  coal  output.  Where  coal  production  has  increased 
most  rapidly  wealth  and  population  have  grown  fastest.  In  1865, 
when  England  produced  far  more  coal  than  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  France  combined,  England’s  industrial  supremacy 
seemed  unchallengeable.  Since  then  coal  production  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Germany  has  advanced  far  more  rapidlv 
than  in  England,  and  with  the  slackening  in  the  output  of  coal 
England’s  output  of  manhood  has  slackened  as  well.  Coal  is  the 
mother  of  industry  and  of  population.  Coal  production  and  the 
birth-rate  go  hand  in  hand. 

Coal  production  determines  general  production,  and  especially 
iron  production,  for  the  iron  industries  require  vast  quantities 
of  coal.  In  the  principal  industrial  countries  the  output  of  iron 
has  increased  as  follows  : — 


United  States. 

Geiuiany. 

United  Kingdom. 

.  France. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1865- 

845,000 

975,000 

4,896,000 

1,290,000 

1870- 

1,691,000 

1,391,000 

6,060,000 

1,173,000 

1875- 

2,056,000 

2,029,000 

6,432,000 

1,416,000 

1880- 

3,896,000 

2,729,000 

7,802,000 

1,733,000 

1885- 

4,111,000 

3,687,000 

7,369,000 

1,630,000 

1890- 

9,353,000 

4,658,000 

8,033,000 

1,962,000 

1895- 

9,597,000 

5,465,000 

7,827,000 

2,005,000 

1900- 

14,010,000 

8,521,000 

9,052,000 

2,699,000 

1905- 

23,360,000 

10,988,000 

9,746,000 

3,077,000 

1910- 

27,740,000 

14,793,000 

10,380,000 

4,001,000 

1913- 

30,966,000 

19,292,000 

10,260,000 

5,311,000 

During  the  period  nnder  consideration  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  which  in  1865  were  quite  unimportant  as  iron  producers, 
have  rapidly  overtaken  the  United  Kingdom  in  iron  production ; 
and  France,  which  produced  in  1865  more  iron  than  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  produced  before  the  war  only  one-fourth  as 
much  as  Germany  and  one-sixth  as  much  as  the  United  States. 
The  reason  for  the  rapid  progress  in  Germany  and  for  the  slow 
advance  in  France  is  obvious.  While  Germany  is  exceedingly 
rich  in  the  most  valuable  minerals,  particularly  in  coal,  iron,  and 
potash,  France  is  very  poor  in  minerals,  especially  in  coal.  The 


most  reliable  coal  statistics  available  are  those  which  were  put 
before  the  International  Geological  Congress  of  1913.  According 
to  the  Report  on  the  Coal  Resources  of  the  World  then  published, 
the  coal  existing  in  Europe  was  estimated  as  follows  : — 


In  Gtermany 
In  United  Kingdom 
In  Russia 

In  Austria-Hungary 
In  France  ... 

In  Belgium 


^  Tons. 
423,356,000,000 
189,535,000,000 
60,106,000,000 
^  59,269,000,000 
17,583,000,000 
11,000,000,000 
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III  Spain  . . 

Ill  Spitzbergen . 

Ill  Holland 
In  Balkan  States 

In  Italy . 

In  Sweden,  Denmark,  Portugal 


Tons  ' 

8,768,000,000 

8,750,000,000 

4,402,000,000 

996,000,000 

243,000,000 

184,000,000 


Total  ... 


784,192,000,000 


It  will  be  noticed  that  Germany  ix)ssesses  about  55  per  cent, 
of  Europe’s  coal,  that  she  has  more  than  twice  as  much  coal  as 
all  the  other  Continental  States  combined,  that  she  has  more 
than  twice  as  much  coal  as  the  United  Kingdom,  and  twenty- 
five  times  as  much  coal  as  France.  We  can  therefore  not  wonder 
at  France’s  industrial  inferiority.  Little  Belgium  alone  is  almost 
as  rich  in  coal  as  is  France.  France  suffers  not  only  from  a 
shortage  of  coal ;  the  little  coal  she  has  can  be  worked  only  with 
difficulty.  L'nfortunately,  she  has  a  large  number  of  small,  and 
therefore  uneconomic,  coalfields,  and  the  French  coal  strata  are 
very  thin,  very  irregular,  and  full  of  faults  owing  to  disturbance 
of  the  ground.  There  are  no  less  than  fifty  coal  districts  and 
twenty  lignite  districts  in  the  country.  Coal  is  worked  in  twenty- 
nine  departments,  but  the  bulk  of  the  French  coal,  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  her  output,  comes  from  her  north-eastern  territory, 
which  is  at  present  in  German  hands.  Before  the  war  French 
coal  production  was  habitually  greatly  below  France’s  needs. 
Owing  to  the  shortage  of  coal  and  the  difficulty  of  working  the 
existing  mines,  coal  was  always  scarce  and  dear  in  France.  In¬ 
dustrial  prosperity  cannot  be  based  upon  insufficient  and  very 
expensive  coal.  France’s  shortage  of  coal  alone  explains  her 
industrial  backwardness. 

In  iron  ore  also  Germany  occupies  a  very  favoured  [)osition. 
The  following  table  is  drawn  from  the  work,  Iron  Ore  Resourcefi 
oj  the  World,  wffiich  was  placed  before  the  International  Geo¬ 
logical  Congress  of  1910  : — 


Ascertained  Reserves  of  Metallic  Iron. 


In  Germany  and  Luxemburg 
France 
Sweden 

United  Kingdom  ... 

Russia 

Spain 

Norway 

Austria-Hungary  ... 

Greece 

Belgium 

Italy  . 


Tons. 

1 ,360,000,000 
1,140,000,000 
740,000,000 
455,000,000 
387,200,000 
349,000,000 
124,000,000 
103,500,000 
45,000,000 
25,000,000 
3,300,000 


Total  ... 

1  2 


4,732,000,000 
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Germany  has  by  far  the  largest  u’on  deposits  in  Europe. 
France  comes  second.  Her  principal  iron  field,  that  of  Briey, 
the  importance^ of  which  has  only  recently  been  discovered,  lies 
close  to  the  German  frontier  and  has  been  seized  by  Germany. 
The  important  iron  and  coal  mines  of  Belgium,  of  Poland,  and 
of  Western  Kussia  also,  are  in  Germany’s  hands.  Germany 
intends  to  retain  the  coal-  and  iron-bearing  frontier  lands  upon 
which  she  has  seized.  That  has  been  announced  by  her  states¬ 
men,  her  generals,  and  her  business  men.  As  Sweden  has 
apparently  fallen  under  Germany’s  control  with  regard  to  the 
supply  of  iron  ore,  it  appears  that  Germany  would  absolutely 
dominate  Europe  in  coal  and  iron  should  she  be  able  to  retain 
the  frontier  districts  which  she  has  overrun.  By  retaining  the 
district  of  Briey  and  the  north-eastern  departments  of  France, 
Germany  could  starve  that  country  of  coal.  Being  deprived  of 
the  necessary  fuel,  France’s  industries  would  languish  and  decline, 
and  so  would  her  population,  for  industry  and  population  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  no  industrial  nation  can  continue  to  exist  if  suddenly 
deprived  of  its  coal. 

If  we  look  at  maps  on  which  the  coalfields  are  indicated  we 
find  invariably  that  the  greatest  centres  of  population  occur  on 
and  around  the  great  coalfields.  Population  is  densest  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  Belgium,  in  Germany,  in  France,  in  Eussia, 
in  Poland,  in  the  United  States,  etc.,  on,  and  close  to,  the  great 
coalfields.  This  is  only  natural.  Industries  require  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  of  coal.  For  instance,  three  tons  of  coal  are  required  to 
smelt  a  ton  of  iron.  It  is  therefore  cheaper  to  bring  the  indus¬ 
tries  to  the  coal  than  the  coal  to  the  industries.  It  is  cheaper 
to  carry  iron  ore,  wool,  cotton,  and  other  raw  materials  to  the 
coalfields  and  to  manufacture  near  the  pit’s  mouth  than  to  carry 
coal  to  the  iron  mines  for  manufacturing  iron,  or  to  the  harbour 
towns  for  making  woollens,  cotton  goods,  etc.  Sheffield,  Man¬ 
chester,  Glasgow,  Pittsburg,  Essen,  etc.,  owe  their  rise  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  coalfields.  If  Germany  should  be  allowed  to  retain 
her  conquests  she  would  not  only  subject  to  herself  millions  of 
non-Germans,  but  she  would  absolutely  dominate  Europe  with 
the  coal  and  iron  monopoly  which  the  war  would  have  given  her, 
and  she  would  thus  be  able  to  embark  upon  the  final  conquest 
of  the  world.  Moreover,  her  vast  mineral  resources  would  allow 
her  to  double  and  treble  her  population,  while  France,  deprived 
of  the  bulk  of  her  mineral  resources,  would  decline  in  wealth, 
])ow'er,  and  jx)pulation.  She  w'ould  cease  to  count  as  an  industrial 
country,  while  Germany  would  become  far  more  densely  peopled 
than  the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium. 

The  progress  of  population  depends  on  the  progress  of  the 
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labour-employing  industries,  and  the  progress  of  these  depends 
chiefly  on  the  possession  of  the  indispensable  raw  materials. 
However,  there  is  another  important  factor  w'hich  influences  the 
birth-rate.  A  victorious  war  is  apt  to  promote  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  and  to  increase  population,  while  a  disastrous  war  is  apt  to 
influence  both  industry  and  population  most  unfavourably.  After 
1871  population  in  Germany  increased  far  more  quickly  than  it 
had  done  previously,  but  France’s  population  increased  far  more 
slowly.  Obviously  the  war  stimulated  the  increase  in  population 
of  one  country  and  restricted  it  in  the  other.  Germany’s  indus¬ 
tries  expanded  rapidly  owing  to  the  confidence  which  the  victory 
had  inspired,  owdng  to  the  acquisition  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
owing  to  the  receipt  of  the  French  war  indemnity  of  ^200,000,000. 
The  war  had  cost  Germany  only  ^-50, 000,000.  She  had  realised 
a  vast  territorial  and  financial  profit  and  had  invested  it  in  the 
l)usiness.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  greatly  im- 
|)overishcd  by  the  war.  Her  losses  may  be  estimated  at  at  least 
£1,000,000,000,  a  colossal  sum  at  the  time.  Moreover,  France’s 
taxation  was  enormously  increased  by  the  war,  which  had  scarcely 
affected  taxation  in  Germany.  Germany  deprived  France  in  1871 
not  merely  of  two  provinces  with  1,-500,000  people  and  vast 
mineral  resources,  but  of  millions  of  prospective  citizens  who 
would  have  been  born  of  French  parents  had  not  the  hard  times 
following  the  war  compelled  them  to  restrict  the  birth-rate. 

The  future  of  France  evidently  depends  on  the  result  of  the 
war.  If  Germany  should  be  able  to  retain  the  vast  coal  and  iron 
resources  of  North-Eastern  France,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and 
.\lsace-Lorraine,  her  population  would  grow'  at  an  unprecedented 
rate,  while  that  of  France  w'ould  not  merely  remain  stationary, 
but  would  rapidly  decline.  In  a  few'  decades  France  would,  in¬ 
deed,  cease  to  be  a  Great  Power ;  she  w'ould  become  a  minor 
State  at  the  mercy  of  Germany,  a  German  dependency. 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  Europe  and  of  the  w'orld  that  France 
should  remain  great,  strong,  and  prosperous,  that  her  population 
should  again  increase  so  as  to  enable  her  to  hold  her  own  against 
Ircrmany.  France  can  be  aggrandised  only  if  her  territories  are 
increased  and  if  she  possesses  or  controls  those  resources  by  the 
exploitation  of  w'hich  men  live,  thrive,  and  multiply.  Not  only 
the  political  frontiers  of  the  w'orld,  but  the  economic  frontiers 
too,  may  have  to  be  rectified  if  the  future  peace  is  to  be  a 
lasting  one. 


POLITirUR. 
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The  years  of  his  professorship  at  Princeton — before  he  entered 
■upon  the  organising  and  administrative  duties  of  a  University 
President — were  the  chief  years  of  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson’s 
literary  activity.  How  significant,  and  how  full  of  promise,  that 
activity  was,  we  liave  scarcely  realised  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

His  authorship  falls  into  three  branches  :  he  is  a  writer  upon 
political  science,  he  is  a  historian,  and  he  is  an  essayist.  In 
all  three  branches  his  work  is  full  of  character  and  vitality.  He  ’ 
brings  to  it  a  vigorous  and  comprehensive  mind,  fine  literary 
culture,  high  ideals,  and  a  broad,  sympathetic  humanity.  He 
shows  himself  from  the  first  an  accomplished  writer,  trained  in 
the  only  good  school — that  is  to  say,  a  loving  study  of  the  best 
models  in  the  language.  Those  of  us  who  made  our  first  acquaint, 
ance  with  his  style  in  reading  diplomatic  “Notes,”  presumed  to 
proceed  from  his  pen,  may  have  thought  it  somewhat  cumbrous 
and  conventional.  No  epithets  could  be  less  applicable  to  his 
unofficial  and  unfettered  literary  work.  The  inference  is  either 
that,  in  his  diplomatic  documents,  some  other  hand -actually  held 
the  pen,  or  that  he  was  trammelled  by  the  sense  that  in  such 
communications  anything  like  individuality  or  lightness  of  touch 
would  be  out  of  place. 

His  first  book  was  a  Johns  Hopkins  University  thesis,  Con¬ 
gressional  Gorernment :  A  Study  in  American  Politics,^  published 
when  he  was  twenty -eight.  Seldom  has  so  unromantic  a  theme 
inspired  so  readable  a  book.  One  learns  from  it  not  only  the 
forms  of  the  machinery  which  has  grown  up  for  expressing  in 
jiractice  the  theories  of  the  American  Constitution,  but  also,  by 
way  of  contrast,  a  good  deal  about  the  workings  of  the  British 
Parliamentary  system.  For  Mr.  Wilson  is,  above  everything,  a 
student  of  comparative  politics,  and  never  loses  sight  of  the 
intimate  relationship  between  American  and  British  institutions. 
Of  the  actual  style  of  the  book,  a  few  brief  specimens  must 
suffice  : — 

‘‘Hamilton  and  Jefferson  did  not  draw  apart  because  the  one  had  l)een  an 
ardent  and  the  other  only  a  lukewarm  friend  of  the  Constitution,  so  much 
as  because  they  were  so  different  in  natural  bent  and  temper  that  thev 
would  have  been  like  to  disagree  and  come  to  drawn  points  wherever  or 
however  brought  into  contact.  The  one  had  inherited  warm  blood  and  a 
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bold  sagacity,  while  in  the  other  a  negative  philosophy  ran  suitably  through 
cool  veins.  They  had  not  been  meant  for  yoke-fellows.” 

How  excellent  an  expression  is  that  which  I  have  italicised ! 
There  is  a  touch  of  Stevenson  about  it. 

“The  House  sits,  not  for  a  serious  discussion,  but  to  sanction  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  its  Committees  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  legislates  in  its 
committee-rooms;  not  by  the  determinations  of  majorities,  but  by  the  reso¬ 
lutions  of  especially-commissioned  minorities;  so  that  it  is  not  far  from 
the  truth  to  say  that  Congress  in  session  is  Congress  on  public  exhibition, 
while  Congress  in  its  Committee-rooms  is  Congress  at  work.” 

“I  knov/  not  how  better  to  describe  our  form  of  government  in  a  single 
phrase  than  by  calling  it  a  government  by  chairmen  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress.  This  disintegrate  Miuistiy,  as  it  figures  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  many  peculiarities.” 

One  must  take  this  passage  in  its  full  context  in  order  quite 
to  appreciate  the  admirable  felicity  of  “disintegrate  Ministry.” 

“Some  of  the  Committees  are  made  up  of  strong  men,  the  majority  of 
them  of  weak  men;  and  the  weak  are  as  influential  as  the  strong.  The 
country  can  get  the  counsel  and  guidance  of  its  ablest  representatives  only 
upon  one  or  two  subjects;  upon  the  rest  it  must  be  content  with  the 
impotent  service  of  the  feeble.  Only  a  very  small  part  of  its  important 
business  can  be  done  well;  the  system  provides  for  having  the  rest  of  it 
done  miserably,  and  the  whole  of  it  taken  together  done  at  haphazard.” 

“Indirect  taxes  offend  scarcely  anybody.  .  .  .  They  are  very  sly,  and 
have  at  command  a  thousand  successful  disguises.  .  .  .  Very  few  of 
us  taste  the  tariff  in  our  sugar;  and  I  suppose  that  even  very  thoughtful 
topers  do  not  perceive  the  licence-tax  in  their  whiskey.  There  is  little 
wonder  that  financiers  have  ahvays  been  nervous  in  dealing  with  direct, 
but  confident  and  free  of  hand  in  the  laying  of  indirect,  taxes.” 

“Executive  and  legislature  are  separated  by  a  hard  and  fast  line  which 
sets  them  apart  in  what  was  meant  to  he  independence,  but  has  come  to 
amount  to  isolation.” 

“It  is  natural  that  orators  shoidd  he  the  leaders  of  a  self-governing 
people.  Men  may  be  clever  and  ^  engaging  speakers  .  .  .  without  being 
equipped  even  tolerably  for  any  of  the  high  duties  of  the  statesmen;  but 
men  can  scarcely  be  orators  without  that  force  of  character,  that  readi¬ 
ness  of  resource,  that  clearness  of  vision,  that  grasp  of  intellect,  that 
courage  of  conviction,  that  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  that  instinct  and 
capacity  for  leadership  which  are  the  eight  horses  that  draw  the  triximphal 
chariot  ot  every  leader  and  ruler  of  free  men.” 

“Our  English  cousins  have  wmrked  out  for  themselves  a  wonderfully 
perfect  scheme  of  government  by  practically  making  their  monarchy  un- 
monarchical.  They  have  made  of  it  a  Republic  steadied  by  a  reverenced 
aristocracy,  and  pivoted  upon  a  stable  throne.  ...  I  think  that  a 
philosophical  analysis  of  any  successful  and  beneficent  system  of  self- 
government  will  disclose  the  fact  that  its  only  effectual  checks  consist  in 
a  mixture  of  elements,  in  a  combination  of  seemingly  contradictory  poll- 
tical  principles;  that  the  British  Government  is  perfect  in  proportion  ns 
it  is  uhmonarchical.  and  ours  safe  in  proportion  as  it  is  undemocratic.” 

Congressional  Government  w'as  an  essay  in  criticism  rnther  than 
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a  work  of  systematic  exposition.  Mr.  Wilson  followed  it  up 
four  years  later  (1889)  with  a  much  solider,  though  scarcely  more 
valuable,  contribution  to  jxilitical  science.  This  was  entitled 
The  State:  Elements  of  Historical  and  Practical  Politics,  and 
was,  in  fact,  a  text-book  which  had  grown  up  out  of  the 
material  collected  for  his  lectures.  It  was  a  pioneer  work,  so 
far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  English  language  is  concerned.  “In  pre¬ 
paring  it,”  said  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  preface,  “I  labored  under  the 
disadvantage  of  having  no  model.  So  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  no  text-book  of  like  scope  and  purpose  had  hitherto  been 
attempted.”  In  introducing  the  English  edition  of  1899,  Mr. 
Oscar  Browning  wrote  :  — 

“  Scholars  wcll-qiialificrl  to  judge  are  of  opinion  that  in  coining  years 
the  interest  now  taken  in  Economics  will  be  shared  with  Political  Science. 
Whenever  that  Science  is  regarded  not  only  as  indispensable  to  an  his¬ 
torian,  but  as  the  very  backbone  to  Historical  Study,  Mr.  Wilson  will  be 
considered  as  the  foremost,  if  not  the  first,  of  those  who  rendered  possible 
an  intelligent  study  of  a  department  of  Sociology,  upon  which  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  goo<l  government  of  the  human  race  essentially  depend.” 

How  little  did  Mr.  Browning  think,  as  he  wrote  these  words, 
that  the  man  whose  theoretical  work  he  thus  appreciated  would 
be  the  executive  leader  of  his  hundred-million  countrymen  in  a 
crisis  in  which  the  “happiness  and  good  government  of  the 
human  race  ”  were  indeed  the  issue  at  stake,  and  would  lead  them 
warily,  judiciously,  and  yet  resolutely,  in  the  paths  of  far-seeing 
and  disinterested  world-citizenship ! 

Mr.  Wilson’s  chief  work  as  an  historian  is  his  History  of  the 
\\merican  People.  It  first  appeared,  in  part  at  any  rate,  as  a 
series  of  articles  in  HarpeE^s  Magazine,  entitled  “Colonies  and 
Nation.”  In  its  final  form — five  large  volumes,  profusely  and 
admirably  illustrated — it  does  for  the  United  States,  and  does 
excellently,  what  the  illustrated  edition  of  Green’s  Short  History 
does  for  Britain.  Mr.  Wilson’s  style  is  as  well  adapted  for 
narrative  as  for  exposition.  Despite  its  brevity,  the  opening  para¬ 
graph  of  his  second  chapter,  “The  Swarming  of  the  English,”  is 
sufficient  to  show  that,  no  more  than  Macaulay,  Fronde,  or 
Green,  does  he  forget  that  history,  while  it  may  or  may  not  be 
a  branch  of  science,  is  assuredly  a  branch  of  literature  : — 

“It  wn.s  the  end  of  the  month  of  April,  1607,  when  three  small  vessels 
entered  the  lonely  capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  bringing  the  little  company 
who  were  to  make  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in  America,  at 
Jamestown,  in  Virginia.  Elizabeth  was  dead.  The  masterful  Tudor 
monarchs  had  passed  from  the  stage,  and  James,  the  pedant  King, 
on  the  Throne.  Tlie  “Age  of  the  Stuarts”  had  come,  with  its  sinister 
policies  and  sure  tokens  of  revolution.  Men  then  living  were  to  see 
Charles  lie  dead  upon  the  scaffold  at  Whitehall.  After  that  would  come 
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Cromwell;  and  then  the  second  Charles,  “restored,”  would  go  his  giddy 
way  through  a  demoralising  reign,  and  leave  his  sullen  brother  to  face 
another  revolution.  It  was  to  be  an  age  of  profound  constitutional  change, 
deeply  significant  for  all  the  English  world;  and  the  colonies  in  America, 
notwithstanding  their  separate  life  and  the  breadth  of  the  sea,  were  to  feel 
all  the  deep  stir  of  the  fateful  business.  The  revolution  wrought  at  home 
might  in  crossing  to  them  suffer  a  certain  sea-change,  but  it  would  not 
lose  its  use  or  its  strong  flavour  of  principle.” 

In  1893  Mr.  Wilson  contributed  a  volume  on  Division  and 
Reunion — that  is  to  say,  on  the  Civil  War,  its  causes  and  conse¬ 
quences — to  a  series  of  “Epochs  of  American  History.”  It  is  a 
school  or  college  manual,  highly  condensed  and  yet  readable.  Mr. 
Wilson’s  literary  art,  however,  is  nowhere  seen  to  greater  advan¬ 
tage  than  in  his  popular  Life  of  Washington,  a  truly  fascinating 
book.  Its  narrative  style  is  full  of  charm,  and,  while  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  hero  stands  out  in  due  relief,  the  figures  of  the 
men  who  surrounded  him  are  delineated  with  a  sure  and  vivid 
touch.  It  is,  perhaps,  part  of  the  secret  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  success 
as  a  leader  of  men  that  he  has  something  of  the  dramatist’s 
interest  in  individual  human  character.  The  book  deserves  to 
rank  as  a  classic  of  historical  biography,  and  ought  to  be  much 
better  known  than  it  is  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Apart  from  scattered  magazine  papers,  Mr.  Wilson’s  work  as 
an  essayist  is  contained  in  two  volumes  :  An  Old  Master  (1893) 
and  Mere  Literature  (1896).  The  former  has,  unfortunately,  not 
been  accessible  to  me ;  but  the  latter  affords  ample  material  for 
an  estimate  of  his  qualities  as  a  writer  of  “mere  literature.”'  And 
they  are  very  high  qualities.  A  prominent  characteristic  of  his 
manner — not  always  a  virtue,  but  seldom  carried  to  such  excess 
as  to  make  it  a  vice — is  the  Emersonian  habit  of  conveying 
thought  by  means  of  what  may  be  called  a  running  fire  of 
generalisations.  Here  is  a  . passage  culled  literally  at  random — 
•Asors  Wilsoniana — from  an  essay  entitled  The  Author  Himself  : — 

“Culture  broadens  and  sweetens  literature,  but  native  sentiment  and 
uumarred  individuality  create  it.  Not  all  mental  power  lies  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  thinking.  There  is  power  also  in  passion,  in  personality,  in 
simple,  native,  uncritical  conviction,  in  unschooled  heling.  The  power 
of  science,  of  system  is  executive,  not  stimulative.  I  do  not  find  that  I 
derive  inspiration,  but  only  information,  from  the  learned  historians  and 
analysts  of  liberty;  but  from  the  sonneteers,  the  poets,  who  speak  its  spirit 
and  its  exalted  purpose,  and  wdio,  reeking  nothing  of  the  liistorieal  method, 
obey  only  the  high  method  of  their  own  hearts — what  may  a  man  not 
gain  of  courage  and  confidence  in  the  right  way  of  politics?  ” 

From  every  page  of  these  essays  there  breathes  an  intense  love 
of  literature  and  of  the  fine  things  of  literature,  the  expressions 
of  a  broad  and  catholic  humanity.  Mr.  Wilson  has  a  great  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  mere  pedant ;  and  for  the  mere  aesthete  he  has 
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very  small  sympathy.  His  mind  is  steeped  in  the  best  traditions 
of  his  own  language.  He  speaks  of  Montaigne  and  of  Montesquieu 
with  high  respect,  but  I  do  not  remember  that,  in  his  literary 
essays,  he  mentions  any  other  French  authors.  Though  his  work 
in  jx)litical  science  show's  tliat  he  is  familiar  with  German, 
Jjessing  is,  I  think,  the  only  German  classic  to  whom  he  refers. 
His  deep  literary  piety,  if  one  may  so  phrase  it,  speaks  in  a 
hundred  passages — notably  in  the  conclusion  of  the  essay  from 
which  Mere  Literature  takes  its  title. 


“If  this  free  people  to  which  we  belong  is  to  keep  its  tine  spirit,  its 
perfect  temper  amidst  atfairs,  its  high  courage  in  the  face  of  difficulties, 
its  wise  temperateness  and  wide-eyed  hope,  it  must  continue  to  drink  deep 
and  often  from  the  old  wells  of  English  undefiled,  quati  the  keen  tonic  of 
its  best  ideals,  keep  its  blood  warm  with  all  the  great  utterances  of  exalted 
purpose  and  pure  principle  of  which  its  matchless  literature  is  full.  The 
great  spirits  of  the  past  must  command  us  in  the  tasks  of  the  future. 
Mere  literature  will  keep  us  pure  and  keep  us  strong.  Even  though  it 
puzzle  or  altogether  escape  scientific  methorl,  it  may  keep  our  horizon 
clear  for  us,  and  our  eyes  glad  to  look  bravely  forth  upon  the  world." 


Listen  again  to  the  thought  inspired  in  him  by  this  (and  another) 
passage  from  Burke:  “We  cannot,  I  fear,  falsify  the  pedigree 
of  this  fierce  people  [the  American  colonists]  and  persuade  them 
that  they  are  not  si>rung  from  a  nation  in  whose  veins  the  blood 
of  freedom  circulates.  The  language  in  which  they  would  hear 
you  tell  them  this  tale  w'ould  detect  the  imposition ;  your  speech 
w’ould  betray  you.  An  Englishman  is  the  unfittest  person  on 
earth  to  argue  another  Englishman  into  slavery.”  This  is  Mr. 
Wilson’s  comment  :  — 


“Does  not  your  blood  stir  at  these  passages?  And  is  it  not  because, 
besides  loving  what  is  nobly  written,  you  feel  that  every  word  strikes 
toward  the  heart  of  things  that  have  made  your  blood  what  it  has  proved 
to  be  in  the  history  of  our  race?  ” 


It  does  not  seem  to  be  on  record  that  Mr.  Wilson  ever  ventured 
across  the  frontiers  of  metre  ;  but,  if  he  is  not  a  poet,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  for  the  lack  of  imagination.  The  last  essay  in  Merc 
Literature,  entitled  “The  Course  of  American  History,”  presents 
a  nobly  imaginative  picture  of  the  conquest  of  the  continent. 
Selection  is  difficult,  because  of  the  fine  coherence  of  the  process 
of  thought  which  runs  through  the  paper ;  but  the  following 
passages  may  convey  some  taste  of  its  quality  : — 


“The  passes  of  the  eastern  mouutaiiis  were  the  arteries  of  the  luilion  s 
life.  The  real  breath  of  our  gi’owth  and  manhood  came  into  our  nostrils 
when  first,  like  Governor  Spotswoud  and  that  gallant  company  of  Virginian 
gentlemen  that  rode  with  him  in  the  far  year,  1710,  the  Knights  of  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe,  our  pioneers  stood  upon  the  ridges  of  the 
eastern  hills  and  looked  down  upon  those  reaches  of  the  continent  where 
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lay  the  paths  of  the  westward  migration.  There,  upon  the  courses  of  the 
distant  rivers  that  gleamed  before  them  in  the  sun,  down  the  further 
slopes  of  the  hills  beyond,  out  upon  the  broad  fields  that  lay  upon  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  “Father  of  Waters,”  up  the  long  tilt  of  the  continent 
to  the  vast  hills  that  looked  out  upon  the  Pacific — there  were  the  regions 
in  which,  joining  with  people  from  every  race  and  clime  under  the  sun, 
they  were  to  make  the  great  compounded  nation  w'hose  liberty  and  mighty 
works  of  peace  were  to  cause  all  the  w’orld  to  stand  at  gaze.” 

How  finely  touched,  again,  is  this  picture  of  the  breed  of  men  by 
whom  the  conquest  was  accomplished  : — 

“A  roughened  race  embrowned  in  the  sun,  hardened  in  manner  by  a 
coarse  life  of  change  and  danger,  loving  the  rude  woods  and  the  crack  of 
the  rifle,  living  to  begin  something  new  every  day,  striking  with  the  broad 
and  open  hand,  delicate  in  nothing  but  the  touch  on  the  trigger,  leaving 
cities  in  its  track  as  if  by  accident  rather  than  by  design,  settling  again 
to  the  steady  ways  of  a  fixed  life  only  when  it  must;  such  was  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  whose  achievement  it  was  to  be  to  take  possession  of  their 
continent  from  end  to  end  ere  their  national  government  was  a  single 
century  old.” 

The  paper  ends  wdth  a  fine  tribute  to  Lincoln.  No  one  has 
spoken  more  worthily  than  Woodrow  Wilson  of  his  tw'o  gi’eat 
predecessors  in  the  Presidential  chair.  It  is  not  in  this  essay, 
however,  but  in  an  earlier  one,  that  he  says  of  Lincoln  :  “  To  the 
Eastern  politicians  he  seemed  like  an  accident ;  but  to  history 
he  must  seem  like  a  providence.” 

Some  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  most  characteristic  work  is  to  be  found 
in  his  occasional  pa^iers  and  addresses.  One  of  the  most  thought¬ 
ful  of  his  essays  is  entitled  “When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself,” 
or,  in  other  words,  realises  his  predestinate  place  and  function 
in  the  world.  The  following  is  Mr.  Wilson’s  ingenious  variation 
on  a  theme  as  old  as  the  Forest  of  Arden  ;“A11  the  w’orld’s  a 
stage  ”  : — 

“A  mau  is  the  part  he  plays  among  his  fellows.  He  is  not  isolated; 
lie  canuot  be.  .  .  .  Some  play  with  a  certain  natural  passion;  an  un¬ 
studied  directness,  without  grace,  without  modulation,  with  no  study  of 
the  masters  or  consciousness  of  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  plot ;  others 
give  all  their  thought  to  their  costume  and  think  only  of  the  audience;  a 
few  act  as  those  who  have  mastered  the  secrets  of  a  serious  art,  with 
deliberate  subordination  of  themselves  to  the  great  end  and.  motive  of 
the  play,  spending  themselves  like  good  servants,  indulging  no  wilfulness, 
obtruding  no  eccentricity,  lending  heart  and  tone  and  gesture  to  the  perfect 
progress  of  the  action.  These  have’  ‘  found  themselves  ’  and  have  all  the 
ease  of  a  perfect  adjustment.” 

An  essay,  “On  Being  Human,”  is  full  of  pregnant  passages. 
“It  is  certainly  human,”  says  our  author,  “to  mind  your  neigh- 
hour’s  business  as  well  as  your  own.  Gossips  are  only  socio¬ 
logists  iqxm  a  mean  and  petty  scale.”  And,  again  :  “Is  it  because 
we  are  better  at  being  common  scolds  than  at  being  wise  advisers 
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that  we  prefer  little  reforms  to  big  ones?”  Many  good  things  1 
have  been  said  about  books  and  reading  ;  indeed,  whole  anthologies  ! 
have  been  composed  of  them ;  but  none  of  the  anthologies  con-  I 
tains  anything  better  than  this  ; — 

“  You  devour  a  book  meant  to  be  read,  not  because  you  would  fill  your-  | 
self  or  have  an  anxious  care  to  be  nourished,  but  because  it  contains  such 
stuff  as  it  makes  the  mind  hungry  to  look  upon.  Neither  do  you  read  i 

it  to  kill  time,  but  to  lengthen  time,  rather  adding  to  it  its  natural  usury  ! 

by  living  the  more  abundantly  while  it  lasts,  joining  another’s  life  and  ■ 
thought  to  your  own.” 

Here,  again,  is  a  passage  which  touches  the  very  root  of  the 
evils  from  which  the  world  of  to-day  is  suffering  : — 

“We  do  not  want  our  poetry  from  grammarians,  nor  our  tales  from  i 
philologists,  nor  our  history  from  theorists.  .  .  .  Neither  do  we  want 
our  political  economy  from  tradesmen  nor  our  statesmanship  from  mere 
politicians,  but  from  those  who  see  more  and  care  for  more  than  these 
men  see  or  care  for.”  j 

If  in  this  passage  Mr.  Wilson  hints  at  the  type  of  statesman 
which  the  world,  to  its  sorrow,  has  so  plentifully  bred  in  these 
latter  days,  he  also  gives  us,  in  the  following  character  of  “the 
truly  human  man,”  an  outline  of  the  qualities  in  which  healing  ■ 
may  be  found  : — 

‘‘This  is  our  conception  of  the  truly  human  man;  a  man  in  whom  there 
is  a  just  balance  of  faculties,  a  catholic  sympathy — no  brawler,  no  fanatic, 
no  pharisee;  not  too  credulous  in  hope,  not  too  desperate  in  purpose;  warm, 
but  not  hasty;  ardent,  and  full  of  definite  power,  but  not  running  about 
to  be  pleased  and  deceived  by  every  new  thing.” 

To  some  people  this  may  seem  a  prosaic  and  pedestrian  ideal  | 
of  character.  There  are  men  and  women  (they  have,  no  doubt,  i 
their  uses  in  the  world)  in  whose  eyes  not  to  be  a  fanatic  is  to  be  f 
u  philistine,  and  who  despise  nothing  so  much  as  the  Horatiaii  L 
conception  of  the  “jiistum  ac  tenacem  propositi  virum.”  But  tbe  [ 
driving-power  of  the  world  does  not  come  from  fanaticism,  even 
if  its  inspiration  be  good.  It  may  have  the  momentary  value  of 
a  stimulant,  helpful  in  a  great  crisis,  even  if  its  help  has  to  be 
paid  for  by  subsequent  reaction.  But  it  is  calm  and  resolute  j 
reason  that  does  the  lasting  things,  while  impatient  idealism  1 
exhausts  itself  in  untimely  strivings  and  vain  denunciations.  To  | 
borrow  an  illustration  from  President  Wilson  himself,  it  was  I 
not  the  passionate  abolitionism  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  that  | 
abolished  slavery — it  was  the  imperturbable  wisdom  of  Abraham  i 
Lincoln.  I 

I  have  not,  in  this  short  study,  attempted  any  critical  estimate 
of  President  Wilson’s  place  in  American  literature.  My  object 
has  been  simply  to  show  that,  whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  is 
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a  man  of  letters  to  the  finger-tips — a  man  steeped  in  literary 
traditions  and  possessed  of  fine  literary  gifts.  He  can  make 
political  science  readable  to  the  layman  (no  small  achievement, 
by  the  way),  and  he  can  make  history  fascinating  without  impart¬ 
ing  to  it  the  cheap  over-colouring  of  fiction  or  the  hectic  fervoiur 
of  partisanship.  This  aspect  of  his  genius  is  not  sufficiently 
recognised  either  here  or  in  his  own  country.  His  administrative 
achievements,  both  in  education  and  politics,  and  his  fame  as  a 
statesman,  have  eclipsed  his  repute  as  an  author.  But  there  can 
be  littU'  doubt  that  if  he  had  not  abandoned  the  contemplative 
for  the  active  life,  he  would  have  taken  a  high  place  among  con¬ 
temporary  writers  of  the  English  language;  and,  even  as  it  is, 
it  ought  not  be  be  forgotten  that  this  great  President  is  at  the 
same  time  an  accomplished  and  attractive  man  of  letters. 

William  Archer. 


A  CAPITAL  LEVY  :  THE  CONSCEIPTION  OF  WEALTH. 


The  publication  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  reply  to  the  Trade  Unionist 
deputation  introduced  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  (the  Chancellor  ot 
the  Exchequer  received  the  deputation  on  November  Mth,  but 
no  complete  report  was  given  until  December  26th),  and  the 
report  in  the  Economist  of  January  5th  “that  the  Prime  Minister 
is  warmly  enamoured  of  it,”  have  brought  the  question  of  a 
“Capital  Levy  ”  to  the  front.  For  some  time  past  Labour  leaders, 
the  Socialist  Press,  and  some  Liberal  journals  have  been  pro¬ 
posing  to  wipe  out  part  of  the  war  debt  by  what  they  term  “the 
Conscription  of  Wealth.”  Their  theory  is  that  as  young  men 
have  been  compelled  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  war  stay-at- 
home  people  shall  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  part  of  their  property. 

As  thus  stated  the  theory  has  much  plausibility.  It  is  only  the 
particular  application  of  the  theory  to  which  objection  can  be 
taken.  One  aim,  indeed,  of  this  article  is  to  show  that  this 
principle  ought  to  have  been  put  into  operation  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  If  it  had  been  we  should  not  have  heard  anything 
about  a  Capital  Levy. 

In  words  which  have  aroused  alarm  and  indignation  amongst 
orthodox  Conservatives,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  ^  told  the  deputation  that 
“the  question  of  whether  or  not  there  should  be  conscription  of  ? 
wealth  is  entirely  a  matter  of  expediency,  which  concerns  mainly, 
not  the  working  classes,  but  the  people  who  have  money.”  The 
truth  of  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence  is  self-evident ;  what 
upsets  people  is  the  assumption  that  the  cost  of  the  war  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  a  small  minority,  who  are  not  even 
that  section  of  the  community  enjoying  the  largesj;  incomes.  The 
protagonists  of  the  Capital  Levy,  such  as  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson,  Mr. 
hethick  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Gardiner,  argue  that  the 
National  Debt  at  the  end  of  the  war  will  bo  so  huge  as  to  make 
the  annual  interest  and  Sinking  Fund  an  intolerable  burd('n  to 
the  taxpayer.  With  the  dead  weight  debt  of  1-6,000  millions, 
the  taxpayer  would  have  to  find  ^360  millions  before  he  begins 
to  pay  for  pensions  to  the  disabled  and  widows,  or  for  any  of  the 
ordinary  costs  of  Government. 

The  demand  for  a  Capital  Levy  is  also  supported  by  assertions 
that  the  propertied  classes  have  “made  money  out  of  the  war.” 

In  the  Daily  News  of  September  8th  Mr.  Gardiner  declared  that 
“the  capital  of  the  individuals  of  the  nation  has  increased  during 
(1)  See,  however,  p.  247. 
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the  war  from  £16,000  million  to  £20,000  million,”  and  the  Nation 
of  October  6th  adopted  the  same  estimates.  In  the  Nation,  how¬ 
ever,  an  important  qualification  was  inserted  :  “the  capital  value 
of  private  property  in  thib  country,  as  expressed  in  money  ” ; 
these  last  four  words  really  destroy  the  whole  argument  based 
on  the  supposed  increase  of  capital,  for  the  increase  is  only  alleged 
to  be  one-quarter,  while  the  fall  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
is  at  least  one-third.  In  fact,  the  estimate  tends  to  prove  what 
one  would  expect  to  find — i.e.,  that  the  real  capital  of  the  country 
has  been  diminished  by  the  war.  If  the  scrip  of  the  £6,000 
millions  of  War  Debt  is  to  be  counted  as  capital,  one  might 
admit  that  the  “capital  expressed  in  money  ”  has  increased  during 
the  war.  In  fact,  it  is  only  capital  so  far  as  it  is  represented 
by  things  of  permanent  value,  such  as  new  factories,  machinery, 
buildings,  and  railw'ays,  to  the  extent  of  their  ix)st-war  value, 
probably  an  insignificant  proportion  of  the  total.  The  War  Debt 
resembles  the  mortgages  of  the  spendthrift  or  the  litigant  rather 
than  those  of  the  landowner  who  has  borrowed  in  order  to  convert 
wastes  and  marshes  into  farms  and  fields. 

On  January  3rd  the  proiX)sal  received  a  definite  form  in  the 
draft  report  prepared  •for  the  Labour  Party’s  Conference  at 
Nottingham.  The  paragraph,  which  seems  to  indicate  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  once  more,  runs  as  follows:  “A 
special  capital  levy  is  suggested  to  pay  off  a  very  substantial  part 
of  the  National  Debt,  chargeable,  like  the  death  duties,  on  all 
property,  but  (in  order  to  secure  approximate  equality  of  sacrifice) 
with  exemption  of  the  smallest  savings,  and  for  the  rest  at 
rates  very  steeply  graduated.”  Incidentally,  this  draft  report 
upsets  the  theory  (assumed  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  in  his  reply)  that 
the  Capital  Levy  was  to  a  large  extent  an  alternative  to  an 
increased  income  tax,  for  the  next  sentence  says  :  “The  income 
and  super  taxes  ought  at  once  to  be  thoroughly  reformed,  and  a 
new  scale  of  graduation  is  suggested,  rising  from  a  penny  in  the 
|K)und  to  16s.  or  even  19s.  in  the  pound  on  the  highest  income 
of  the  millionaires.” 

Since  so  much  has  been  said  about  the  War  Debt,  which  is 
indeed  the  sole  cause  of  the  demand  for  a  Capital  Levy,  it  may 
be  well  to  see  how  so  huge  a  debt  came  into  existence.  Soon 
after  the  war  started  it  became  evident  that  the  Government 
would  need  to  command  the  services  of  an  immense  number  of 
new  employees,  mainly  for  the  making  of  guns,  rifles,  shells,  and 
ammunition,  but  also  for  the  supply  of  other  warlike  material. 
It  ought  to  have  been  equally  evident  that  this  army  of  war- 
workers  could  not  easily  be  recruited  if  the  rest  of  the  community 
continued  its  usual  peace-time  demand  for  goods  and  services ; 
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consequently  the  rest  of  the  community  could  not  spend  what 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  spend  in  buying  things  for  them¬ 
selves  without  depriving  our  fighting  forces  of  indispensable 
supplies  of  munitions,  material,  and  food.  A  further  logical 
deduction  ought  to  have  been  drawn — all  non-fighting  citizens 
who  had  incomes  above  the  ]X)verty  line  oiught  to  pay  heavy, 
immediate,  and  direct  taxation. 

If  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  towards  the  end  of 
1914,  had  seen  things  as  they  really  were,  he  would  have  realised 
that  the  right  policy  was  to  enforce  economy  by  adding  largely  to 
taxation.  By  so  doing  he  would  have  reduced  the  public  demand 
for  commodities  at  a  time  when  the  supply  of  commodities  was 
quite  certain  to  be  smaller.  Thereby  he  w’ould  have  checked, 
even  if  he  failed  to  prevent  entirely,  the  rise  in  prices  which  was 
otherwise  inevitable,  and  he  would  have  louvered  the  taxpayers’ 
war  bill,  since  the  Government  is  the  chief  buyer  of  commodities 
in  war  time.  Further,  as  a  consequence  of  the  increased  revenue 
and  decreased  expenditure  thus  secured,  he  would  have  avoided 
a  large  part  of  the  enormous  War  Loans  which  have  shaken 
British  credit  so  severely.  During  the  South  African  War  Sir 
M.  Hicks-Beach  could  borrow  at  3  per  cent.,  now  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  has  to  offer  5^  per  cent. 

“But,”  it  may  be  objected,  “the  taxpayer  would  not  endure 
the  sacrifice  involved  in  heavy  taxation,  say,  a  five-shilling 
income  tax,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.”  Undoubtedly  he  wwild 
dislike  the  idea  very  much  (although  it  is  a  trifle  compared  with 
the  sacrifice  exacted  from  our  soldiers),  but,  if  the  taxpayer 
imagines  that  he  can  have  a  big  war  without  paying  for  it,  he  is 
woefully  mistaken,  and  the  sooner  he  learns  the  truth  the  better. 
He  will  be  hardly  less  mistaken  if  he  thinks  that  he  can  have 
the  war  now  and  pay  for  it  later,  or  possibly  throw  the  cost  on 
“posterity,”  although  nearly  everyone  believes  that  posterity  will 
pay  part  of  the  cost. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  nation  has  to  pay  for  its  wars  as  they 
go  on,  unless  it  can  borrow  from  other  nations.  As  Mr.  Withers 
has  pointed  out,  you  cannot  eat  bread  made  from  next  year’s 
wheat,  or  wear  clothes  from  the  wool  of  sheep  yet  unshorn.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  avoid  present  sacrifices  by  postponing  taxation. 
An  income  is  only  worth  what  it  will  buy,  and  already  the  rise 
in  prices  has  taken  at  least  one-third  out  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  pound  sterling.  This  has  the  same  effect  as  an  income  tax 
of  6s.  8d.  in  the  pound  on  all  incomes,  and  it  is  a  much  heavier 
burden  than  any  conceivable  income  tax  because  it  takes  as  large 
a  percentage  from  the  poor  man  as  from  the  millionaire.  There¬ 
fore  the  sacrifice  has  been  made,  although  the  taxpayer  has  not 
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been  credited  with  his  payment.  Indeed,  the  case  is  much  worse 
than  that ;  his  war  bill  has  gone  on  as  if  he  were  making  no 
sacrifice  at  all,  and  the  Gs.  8d.  in  the  pound  has  been  added  to 
‘the  bill.  Ever  since  the  war  began  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  has  been  putting  up  prices  against  himself.  If  he  had 
imposed  heavy  taxation  at  the  outset  he  would  have  lowered  the 
purchasing  ]X)wer  of  individual  Englishmen,  but  he  would  have 
kept  up  the  value  of  the  English  sovereign,  and  consequently  the 
money  cost  of  the  war  would  have  been  much  lower:  * 

One  incidental  advantage  of  taxation  at  the  outset  is  that  it 
gives  the  Government  greater  ]X)wer  over  economic  conditions. 
If  people  had  been  forced  to  pay 'heavy  taxes  in  1914-15  they 
would  either  have  spent  less,  thereby  reducing  the  demand  for 
such  things  as  food,  clothing,  coal,  steel,  shipping,  and  transport, 
which  were  needed  more  and  more  for  our  fighting  forces,  or 
they  would  have  w’orked  harder  in  order  to  make  up  their  income, 
thus  increasing  the  supply  of  commodities — a  highly  desirable 
result.  But  it  w'ould  not  lie  the  only  good  result.  When  war 
breaks  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens,  both  men  and 
women,  must  change  their  occupations  entirely  in  order  that  the 
munitions  and  other  supplies  required  by  the  Army  may  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Drastic  taxation,  by  diverting  the  ordinary  demand  of 
the  public  for  things  which  can  be  done  without,  w'ould  have  set 
free  jiersons  engaged  in  the  non-essential  trades,  who  would  have 
found  a  ready  market  for  their  services  in  munitions  and  other 
war  factories.  If  the  taxation  had  been  heavy  enough  it  would 
have  forced  more  persons  into  productive  work.  Compared  with 
life  in  the  trenches  this  would  have  been  the  mildest  of  hard¬ 
ships.  In  any  case  the  war  taxation  would  have  made  people 
more  ready  to  work  in  the  wmr  industries,  and  the  enormous  wmges 
which  the  Minister  of  Munitions  thought  it  necessary  to  offer  in 
order  to  attract  workers  into  his  factories  would  not  have  been 
required.  Again,  the  money  cost  of  the  w'ar  wo>uld  have  been 
very  much  smaller. 

Since  the  Government  lacked  the  courage  to  tax,  except  in 
Mr.  McKenna’s  Budgets  of  September,  1915,  and  April,  1916, 
it  has  had  to  pay  for  the  war  by  raising  larger  and  larger  War 
Eoans.  A  portion  of  each  loan  is  taken  up  by  people  who  have 
saved,  another  portion  by  people  w’ho  borrow  from  their  banker 
for  the  purpose,  a  third  portion  by  the  banks  themselves.  The 
first  case  is  a  bond-  fide  contribution  and  has  no  effect  in  raising 
prices,  because  the  subscriber  merely  transfers  purchasing  power 
from  himself  to  the  Government ;  but  the  second  and  third  snb- 
scri)>tions  cause  inflation,  since  they  increase  the  Government 
purchasing  powmr  without  lessening  that  of  the  subscribers.  As 
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the  Government  secures  the  labour  which  it  wants  by  paying 
wages  and  salaries,  its  purchasing  ix)wer  is  soon  let  loose  on  the 
market,  and  so  prices  rise.  . 

Other  advantages  may  be  claimed  for  the  old-fashioned  British 
plan  of  paying  for  a  war  as  it  goes  on.  The  necessity  of  getting 
money  from  taxpayers  before  paying  it  out  in  wages,  contractors’ 
profits,  and  so  on,  would  have  placed  a  check  on  the  wastefulness 
of  Government  departments,  perhaps  the  only  effective  check. 
]f  we  would  have  avoided  the  personal  extravagance  and  the  rise 
in  prices  which  are  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  paying  for 
a  war  by  loans,  all  the  absurdities  of  l^ood  and  other  Controllers 
and  all  the  futile  Government  price-fixing  would  have  been  super¬ 
fluous.  Drastic  and  equitable  taxation  is  the  only  safe  and  just 
method  of  “rationing.” 

What  is  the  bearing  of  all  this,  it  may  be  asked,  on  the  Capital 
Levy?  Just  this — the  War  Debt  in  its  present  magnitude  is  not 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  war ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  refusal  of  property-owners  to  pay  their  share  of  the  war  cost, 
for  they  have  paid  a  larger  percentage  of  their  incomes  than 
any  other  class ;  it  is  mainly  a  consequence  of  the  timidity  shown 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1914  and  1915.  With 
each  successive  \Var  Loan,  issued  as  they  were,  first  at  3|, 
secondly  at  4^,  thirdly  at  per  cent.,  the  rate  of  interest  has 
risen,  and  at  the  same  time  the  market  value  of  all  other  gilt- 
edged  stocks  has  fallen.  When  we  add  the  loss  caused  by  this 
fall  in  market  prices  to  the  diminished  purchasing  power  of 
money,  we  come  to  the  amazing  result  that  people  whose  pro¬ 
perty  is  composed  of  negotiable  securities,  such  as  Consols,  cor¬ 
poration  stocks,  shares  or  debentures  in  railw'ays,  banks,  gas  and 
water  undertakings,  and  so  on,  have  lost  half  their  property  as 
a  result  of  three  years’  war.  Of  course,  a  few  property-owners 
have  “made  money”  out  of  the  war — c.g.,  ship-  and  coal-owners 
and  others  who  supply  things  s|>ecially  needed  by  the  War  Office: 
but  by  now,  through  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  and  the  system  of 
fixed  prices,  their  gains  have  been  curtailed — a  point  which 
applies  specially  to  shipowners. 

Had  that  impost  taken  the  form  of  an  Excess  Income  Tax— 
i.e.,  an  extra  tax  on  all  income  above  the  individual  pre-war 
income — it  would  have  been  clear  to  everyone  that  the  increased 
income  of  the  community  wms  being  enjoyed  mainly  by  the  wage¬ 
earning  classes.  The  rise  in  wages  has  been  universal,  though 
some  trades,  such  as  the  engineers  and  shipwrights,  have  gained 
more  than  others ;  even  the  most  helpless  class,  politically,  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers,  have  a  statutory  minimum  of  25s.  a  week 
in  place  of  their  old  average  of  15s.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
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holders  of  trustee  securities  and  similar  stocks  and  the  owners 
of  house  property  may  be  getting  the  same  nominal  income  as 
they  had  before  the  war,  but  find  that  this  income  has  lost  at 
least  one-third  of  its  purchasing  power.  Yet  it  is  this  class,  and 
not  the  classes  who  have  “made  money”  out  of  the  war,  on 
whom  it  is  proposed  to  place  the  burden  of  the  money  already 
spent  on  the  war ! 

Property-owners  do  not  refuse  to  pay  heavy  taxation ;  they 
have  made  but  the  gentlest  protest  against  paying  a  higher  rate 
(from  one-quarter  to  one-third  higher)  than  other  people  with 
the  same  incomes ;  but  they  may  justly  and  fiercely  protest 
against  confiscation,  or  against  a  special  form  of  taxation  from 
which  other  classes  with  similar  incomes  are  exempt.  They 
contend,  with  demonstrable  justice,  that  they  have  done  their 
fnll  share  of  paying  for  the  war  liy  bearing  a  heavier  rate  of 
taxation  than  other  citizens,  wdiile  their  property  has  steadily 
fallen  in  value.  It  might,  indeed,  be  argued  that  a  man  who 
derives  all  his  income  from  the  interest  or  dividends  on  trustee 
securities  has  received  no' net  income  at  all  during  the  w’ar,  the 
aggregate  of  three  and  a  half  years’  dividends,  say,  16  to  20  per 
cent.,  being  less  than  the  capital  depreciation  of  from  25  to 
80  per  cent. 

There  are  conceivable  circumstances  under  which  a  Capital 
Levy  might  be  justified.  When  the  Prussians  exacted  the 
milliards  of  wmr  indemnity  from  the  French  in  1870-1  the  French 
Government  might  have  said  :  “This  money  is  going  out  of  the 
country  for  ever,  the  country  will  be  so  much  poorer  at  one  stroke, 
let  each  citizen  give  up  a  tenth  or  a  fifth  of  all  that  he  possesses.” 
The  Government  of  1871  did  not  say  this,  possibly  for  the  sound 
reason  that  the  idea  seemed  unjust ;  but  it  would  be  infinitely 
more  reasonable  than  the  present  demand  for  a  Levy. 

Apart  from  the  sums  sent  to  North  and  South  America  for  the 
purchase  of  munitions  and  other  military  necessaries — a  small 
fraction  of  the  whole — the  War  Debt  represents  money  spent  in 
this  country.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  represents  wmges 
paid  to  workers  in  the  war  trades,  another  large  part  represents 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  our  fighting  men,  though  for  some 
reason,  which  may  be  clear  to  the  Government  but  is  unknown 
to  the  ordinary  citizen,  a  sergeant  in  France  or  Palestine,  reckon¬ 
ing  his  pay  and  other  remuneration  as  well  as  the  allowance  for 
his  wife  and  family,  gets  less  than  a  girl  in  a  shell  factory. 

Hitherto  the  wage-earner,  although  his  income  on  the  average 
has  been  nearly  doubled,  has  managed  to  escape  all  the  fiscal 
consequences  of  the  war.  He  has  met  the  rise  in  prices  by 
demanding  and  securing  successive  rises  in  wages,  and  although 
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Mr.  McKenna  at  length  applied  the  income  tax  to  wage-earners,  * 

the  system  of  quarterly  instead  of  weekly  collection  has  led  to  1 

great  loss  of  revenue.  The  Daily  Telegraph  of  December  21st 
reported  the  case  of  a  workman,  lately  employed  at  Butterlv 
Ironworks,  whose  wages  during  the  year  were  stated  to  have  been 
i£998 ;  he  was  ordered  at  Mansfield  to  pay  £45  as  income  tax  I 
on  his  earnings  during  the  quarter  ending  April  5th,  1917.  i 

It  is  difficult  to  reckon  closely  how  much  the  money  income  i 

of  the  nation  has  grown  during  the  war.  Before  the  war  the  * 

Treasury  reckoned  it  at  £2,400  millions.  An  uncertain  portion 
of  this  must  have  disappeared  through  failure  of  income  from 
foreign  and  other  investments,  the  closing  of  businesses,  and  the 
loss  of  professional  incomes.  On  the  other  side  we  must  allow 
for  the  enormous  Government  expenditure,  mainly  out  of  ; 

borrowed  money,  of  about  £2,700  millions  a  year.  Nearly  all  [ 

this,  including  the  amounts  “lent”  to  our  allies  and  Dominions,  i 

which  are  usually  only  credits  enabling  them  to  buy  things  m  1 

England,  is  spent  in  this  country ;  if  we  deduct  £500  millions 
for  war  taxation,  and  a  similar  sum  for  money  which  is  spent 
abroad,  there  are  still  £1,700  millions  to  be  added  to  the  pre¬ 
war  income  of  British  citizens.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account 
we  must,  no  doubt,  deduct  a  largish  sum  for  the  pre-war  income  i 

which  is  no  longer  earned  or  received,  but  at  the  end  of  our  « 

reckoning,  and  after  making  every  allowance,  it  seems  difficult 
to  bring  down  the  present  money  income  of  the  country  below 
£3,600  millions. 

This  huge  sum  is  exactly  half  as  much  again  as  the  official  pre¬ 
war  income,  and  supposing  that  the  same  proportion  of  it  is  saved 
as  in  1913  the  mathematical  result  would  be  that  prices  on  the 
average  would  be  just  half  as  high  again  as  they  w’ere  four  years 
ago.  But  since  the  amount  of  goods  and  services  to  be  purchased  | 
is  less  than  it  was  four  years  ago,  the  rise  in  prices  due  to  the  |i 
increased  money  income  must  be  more  than  50  per  cent.  This  |i| 
explains  what  the  Select  Committee  on  National  Expenditure  !' 
means  by  attributing  the  rise  in  prices  to  “the  expansion  of  ( 
credits  during  the  war.”  The  explanation  does  not  necessarily  l 
conflict  with  that  which  attributes  a  large  part  of  the  rise  in  * 
prices  to  the  expansion  of  paper  money — i.e..  Treasury  Notes  un- 
backed  by  gold.  Without  this  constantly  expanding  supply  of 
currency  prices  could  not  have  increased  as  they  have  done,  be¬ 
cause  a  monetary  crisis  w^onld  have  supervened.  Thus  Treasury 
Notes,  if  not  the  cause,  are  certainly  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of 
the  rise  in  prices ;  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  carefully  refrains  from  endorsing  the  official  view  that  I 
the  Notes  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rise  in  prices.  After  | 
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|K)iiitiiig  out  that  the  total  currency  in  circulation  or  in  bank 
reserves  has  increased  from  about  ^222  millions  to  about  ^338 
millions  (it  has  risen  since  then  by  £12  millions),  the  Eeport  con¬ 
tinues  :  “It  is  held,  however,  by  the  Treasury  that  this  increase 
is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  transactions 
as  measured  in  terms  of  money,  and  that  it  is  a  consequence, 
and  not  a  cause,  of  the  increased  pur6hasing  power  of  the  com¬ 
munity.”  A  little  earlier  in  its  Rejwrt  the  Committee  has  a 
sentence  which  supi)orts  the  argument  used  in  this  article  : — 

“If  it  had  been  possible  to  finance  the  war  from  day  to  day  by  means 
entirely  of  the  proceeds  of  taxation  and  of  loans  of  money  drawn  from  the 
savings  of  the  people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  increase  of 
jjrices  wuuid  have  been  considerably  less  than  it  has  been;  the  result  would 
have  been  to  transfer  purchasing  power  from  the  hands  of  individuals  to 
the  hanc’s  of  the  Government.  ...  In  so  far  as  this  new  purchasing 
power  comes  into  the  market  for  commodities  and  takes  the  form  of  addi¬ 
tional  demands  for  goods,  it  does  send  up  prices.  In  other  words,  the 
responsibility  for  the  rise  in  prices,  so  far  as  it  is  due  to  this  cause,  rests 
partly  with  the  Government  and  partly  with  the  public.” 

Since  ail  80  [ler  cent,  tax  on  excess  jirohts  is  only  bringing  in 
a  little  over  two  hundred  millions  a  year,  and  since  many  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  persons  with  what  were  supposed  to  be  “fixed 
incomes  ”  are  getting  less  than  they  had  four  years  ago,  it  seems 
to  follow  that  nearly  all  the  additional  income  due  to  the  war 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  wage-earning  classes.  Personally,  I 
reckon  that  the  wages  bill  of  the  country  has  gone  up  by  some¬ 
thing  like  a  thousand  millions  a  year.  That  is  to  say,  nearly  all 
the  War  Debt  represents  money  paid  out  to  the  wage-earners  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  is,  therefore,  most  unjust  that  Labour, 
which  has  really  done  nearly  all  the  so-called  “profiteering”  of 
the  last  three  years,  should  call  u[K)n  the  small  class  of  proixndy- 
owneis  to  bear  the  burden  of  paying  the  extra  wages  which 
Labour  has  secured. 

^luch  of  the  ])rofiteering  which  Labour  leaders  and  a  section 
of  the  Press  denounce  so  vigorously  is  merely  the  logical  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  A  tradesman  or  mer¬ 
chant  who  is  accustomed  to  keep  stock  worth  £10,000  finds  that 
the  action  of  the  Clovermnent  has  raised  the  selling  value  of  that 
stock  by  anything  from  .50  to  100  per  cent.  Is  he  to  sell  for  a 
hundred  Treasury  Notes. what  cost  him  a  hundred  golden  sove¬ 
reigns?  If  the  gold  standard  is  re-established  after  the  war  his 
stock  will  go  down  from  a  paper  to  a  gold  valuation. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  to  Mr.  Sidney  Webb.  It 
was  not  likely  that  the  ('hancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  statement 
Would  be  accepted  without  alarm  by  the  Conseiwative  Press  and 
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by  our  great  financial  institutions  in  the  City.  The  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph’s  City  Editor  declares  that  “the  burden  of  taxation  after 
the  war  will  assuredly  be  far  greater  if  any  attempt  is  made  to 
conscript  capital  ” ;  and  he  adds  that  the  mere  possibility  of  such 
a  thing  “will  tend  to  check  the  subscriptions  for  war  loans  now.” 
He  points  out,  too,  that  w'hen  the  Germans,  before  the  war, 
attempted  a  capital  levy  they  only  secured  50  out  of  the  estimated 
123  millions.  The  Morning  Post,  in  the  course  of  a  rather  con¬ 
temptuous  article  on  December  27th,  remarks  :  “The  meaning 
is  not  very  clear.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  very  clear  to  us,  and 
we  doubt  if  it  will  be  clear  to  the  public  which  has  invested, 
and  is  investing,  in  War  Ijoans.  They  may  think  it  means  that 
the  Government  intends  to  confiscate  part  of  their  loan  after 
the  war  is  over.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  means  to  do  anything  of  the  sort ;  but  we  think  it  very 
unfortunate  that  Mr.  l^onar  Law  should  have  given  colour  to 
such  a  suspicion.” 

On  this  the  Econotnisl  remarks  ;  “It  seems  to  us  to  be  as  clear 
as  anything  said  by  the  present  Chancellor  can  be  that  what 
the  Post  thinks  he  cannot  have  meant  he  did  mean,  witli,  of 
course,  the  addition  that  holders  of  all  kinds  of  investments 
besides  War  Loan  are  to  be  similarly  mulcted.”  Bankers  are  not 
m  the  habit  of  forming  opinions  very  rapidly,  but  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  quote  from  the  chairman’s  speech  at  the  special  n'lceting 
held  on  January  3rd  of  the  London  and  South-Western  Bank. 
The  Government,  said  Sir  Herbert  Hambling,  “must  beware  of 
discouraging  by  hints  of  ill-judged  taxation  the  men  who  have 
shown  resource  and  adaptability  in  meeting  war’s  industrial 
problems,  from  applying  these  qualities  to  the  great  readjustment 
that  peace  will  call  for.  On  the  skill  and  readiness  with  which 
this  readjustment  is  carried  out  will  depend  our  power  to  pay 
for  the  food  and  material  that  we  have  to  import,  o^ur  power  to 
free  the  pound  sterling  from  depreciation  as  measured  by  foreign 
rates  of  exchange,  our  power  to  fiml  employment  for  the  workers 
whose  war  task  is  done.”  When  the  war  is  over  industrial 
problems  wdll  be  more  acute  than  they  are  now.  Our  organisers 
of  industry.  Sir  Herbert  continues,  have  laid  golden  eggs  in  the 
shape  of  an  output  of  w’ar  material  that  three  years  ago  would 
have  seemed  incredible.  “We  want  more  golden  eggs  from 
them  in  the  future  in  the  shape  of  an  equally  astounding  peace 
output.  To  kill  these  valuable  geese  w'ould  be  an  act  of  criminal 
folly.  But  we  shall  kill  them  if  we  threaten  them  wdth  taxation 
that  wdll  drive  them  out  of  business.” 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  our  huge  War  Debt,  which 
has  led  to  the  cry  for  a  Capital  Levy,  is  itself  due  mainly  to  two 
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causes — to  the  enormous  sums  paid  in  wages  and  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  failure  in  1914-15  to  raise  revenue  and  enforce  economy 
by  a  drastic  system  of  war  taxation  imposed  upon  all  citizens  who 
were  not  fighting.  The  ordinary  objections  to  a  Capital  Levy 
I  have  taken  for  granted,  such  as  that  it  would  penalise  thrift 
and  encourage  extravagance,  that  it  would  check  subscription  to 
War  Loans,  that  it  would  injure  the  credit  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  W'ould  dp  enormous  harm  to  British  industry. 

My  own  objection  is  rather  to  the  astounding  unfairness  of 
the  proposal.  If  this  is  a  war  for  national  aims,  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  hardly  say  “No,”  it  should 
be  paid  for  by  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  not  by  one  small  class. 

J.  E.  Allen. 

Since  the  above  was  written  Mr.  Bonar  Law’  has  made  a  state¬ 
ment  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr. 
Peto,  M.P.  (Jan.  16th),  he  said  that  the  Government  had  not  con¬ 
sidered  the  question  of  taxing  capital  and  had  no  intention  of  pro¬ 
posing  such  a  tax.  He  promised  a  further  statement  at  an  early 
date  explaining  his  reply  to  Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 


THE  BEACK  CABINET. 


The  elaborate  and  effective  system  of  espionage  evolved  by  the 
Ohrana  enabled  the  old  regime  to  keep  a  close  and  constant  watch 
on  the  development  of  ix)litical  currents  and  the  hatching  of 
political  plots  among  the  masses  of  the  Russian  population.  But 
this  was  not  enough.  The  Government  of  the  Tsars  was,  appar¬ 
ently,  based  on  a  belief  in  the  fundamental  and  universal  turpi¬ 
tude  of  human  nature.  Absolutely  no  one  was  trusted,  whatever 
might  be  his  official  position,  social  station,  or  political  connec¬ 
tions.  All  were  kept  under  secret  surveillance— ^Ministers, 
governors  of  provinces,  generals  in  command  of  military  districts, 
metropolitans  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  even  members  of  the 
Imperial  family.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  for  the  Ohrana  to  suborn  persons  in  these  and  similar 
positions  to  spy  upon  their  peers,  though  there  are  good  reasons 
for  supposing  that  it  had  its  agents  in  very  unlikely  (piarters. 
However,  for  the  jAirixises  of  “observation  ”  in  the  higher  official 
and  social  spheres,  the  Government  had  another  and  not  less 
efficient  instrument.  This  was  the  Cabinet  Noir,  the  “Black 
Cabinet,”  as  the  Russians  call  it,  translating  literally  the  term 
under  which  such  an  institution  first  became  known  to  history 
in  the  France  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Black  Cal)inet  was  an  office 
in  which  the  private  correspondence  of  persons  of  official,  social, 
or  political  prominence  was  examined  without  the  knowledge  of 
either  sender  or  addressee,  and  such  portions  of  it  as  seemed 
likely  to  interest  the  tUuthorities  photographed  or  merely  copied 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  might  require. 

Naturally,  the  Ohrana  rendered  ancillary  service  to  the  in¬ 
quisitions  of  the  Black  Cabinet.  Thus,  among  the  documents 
published  by  the  Revolutionary  Government  are  rejwrts  which 
were  rendered  hy  the  secret  police  on  persons  so  different  in 
character  as  Leo  Tolstoi  and  Gregory  Rasputin — the  great  exem¬ 
plars,  one  might  say,  of  the  best  and  the  worst  that  Russia  has 
produced  in  our  day.  The  document  dealing  with  the  sage  of 
Yasnaya  Poliana  describes  in  the  minutest  detail  all  his  visible 
comings  and  goings  during  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the  Capital 
in  February,  1897.  Every  day  his  steps  were  dogged  by  the 
Ohrana  spies  from  the  moment  when  he  left  the  house  where  he 
was  staying  till  the  moment  when  he  returned  to  it  and  so  dis¬ 
appeared  from  observation.  All  his  calls  are  faithRdly  recorded, 
and  in  many  cases  the  persons  on  wffiom  they  were  made  are 
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described.  We  are  told  at  what  hour  he  entered  the  Public  Library 
and  at  what  he  left  it ;  how  many  minutes  he  spent  in  the  book¬ 
shop,  and  how  many  with  the  tobacconist ;  that  at  the  barber’s 
he  had  his  hair  cut  and  his  heard  trimmed.  All  those  in  whose 
society  he  was  seen  are  either  named,  or,  if  they  were  unknown 
to  the  spy,  described  with  careful  detail.  They,  too,  were  gener¬ 
ally  followed,  and  it  is  apologetically  mentioned  that  one  of  them 
“was  lost  to  sight  through  the  breakdown  of  a  cab.”  The  very 
mimber  of  the  railway  carriage  in  which  the  great  novelist  left 
the  city  to  return  to  his  rural  retreat  is  conscientiously  set  down. 
In  slavish  subjection  to  forms  and  rules,  one  of  the  spies  thinks 
it  necessary  to  give  the  following  description  of  the  best-known 
figure  in  Pussia  :  “Above  average  height ;  sixty-five  years  of  age  ; 
long  gn'V  beard  ;  eyes  grey ;  face  wrinkled  ;  dressed  in  a  plain 
short  tanned  overcoat,  plain  light-brown  felt  hat,  and  brown 
baggy  trousers.”  To  only  one  of  the  police  agents  is  the  most 
illustrious  man  of  letters  Pussia  has  produced  “the  well-known 
writer”;  to  the  others  he  is  “Petired  Tjieutenant  Count  Lev 
Xikolaievitch  Tolstoi.”  To  minds  such  as  these  any  military 
rank,  however  humble  and  remote,  took  j^recedence  over  immortal 
fame  which  had  not  received  the  stamp  of  official  approbation. 

The  other  of  the  two  reports  mentioned  covers  a  four-day  visit 
paid  to  Moscow  by  Pasputin  in  April,  1915.  It  was  drawn  up  on 
the  instructions  of  General  Globatcheff,  the  head  of  the  Petrograd 
Ohrana,  who  notified  Moscow  that  the  “staretz”  was  on  his  way 
thither,  and  asked  that  he  should  he  put  under  “continual  and 
absolntelv  secret  observation.”  The  result  is  one  of  the  few' 
pieces  of  authentic  documentary  evidence  which  w'e  have  as  to 
Rasputin’s  real  character  and  his  manner  of  passing  the  time 
when  he  wms  not  posing  as  a  saint  at  the  Palace  at  Tsarskoe 
Selo.  On  the  night  of  his  amval  in  Moscow,  we  are  told,  he 
drove  out  to  one  of  the  suburban  restaurants,  where  he  sat  w'ith 
his  friends  till  far  into  the  morning.  During  the  following  after¬ 
noon,  “evidently  under  the  influence  of  vinous  vapours,  ho 
behaved  himself  very  unrestrainedly  wuth  the  housemaid  (of  his 
hostess),  w'hom  he  persistently  asked  to  kiss  him.”  At  nine 
o’clock  that  evening  he  ‘Svas  brought  out  of  the  house  exceedingly 
drunk,  placed  in  a  cab,  and  driven  about  various  streets  of  the 
town,  evidently  with  the  object  of  sobering  him.”  Later  on, 
“unknown  w’omen,  apparently  singers.”  came  to  the  flat  where 
he  was  passing  the  evening,  and  “w'ith  their  assistance  the  tipsy 
company  w'hich  had  gathered  there  conducted  itself  so  uproariously 
that  the  other  tenants  of  the  house  were  compelled  to  apply  to 
the  landlord’s  representative  with  a  petition  that  the  dancing 
and  noise  should  be  stopped.”  Most  of  the  succeeding  day  Bas- 
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putin  devoted  to  calls,  but  at  a  quarter  to  ten  in  the  evening  "he 
drove  off  somewhere  vpith  the  above-mentioned  housemaid,  in  a 
hired  motor-car,  and  he  did  not  return  till  a  late  hour.”  A  curious 
detail  revealed  by  this  report  is  that,  in  the  secret  nomenclature 
of  the  Ohrana,  Easputin  passed  under  the  designation  of  “The 
Dark  One.”  As  is  probably  well  known  by  this  time,  he  was, 
in  the  days  when  it  was  forbidden  to  mention  him  by  name  in 
Eussian  public  utterances,  aUvays  referred  to  in  Earliamentarv 
s)>eeches  and  in  the  Press  as  “the  dark  ]X)wer.” 

T'hese  reports  show  how  diligently  the  Ohrana  followed  the 
doings  of  prominent  people  when  circumstances  rendered  them 
accessible  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  its  agents.  Naturally,  however, 
such  circumstances  w^ere  of  comparatively  infrequent  occurrence. 
For  regular  information  as  to  what  was  being  done  and  said  in 
the  higher  social  and  official  circles,  the  Government  was  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  Black  Cabinet.  This  institution  was  absolutely 
illegal  in  its  very  conception,  for  the  Eussian  Criminal  Code  for¬ 
bade  the  unauthorised  opening  of  other  people’s  correspondence, 
but  the  Ministers  of  the  Tsars  paid  very  little  heed  to  the  laws 
which  they  themselves  had  made  if  it  suited  their  purposes  to 
break  them.  That  the  Cabinet  existed  at  all  was  knowm  to  very 
few'  down  to  the  Eevolution,  though,  of  course,  suspicions  and 
assumptions  w’cre  general.  Many  public  servants  must  have 
noticed  that  their  indiscreet  confidences  to  trusted  correspondents 
had  been  immediately  followed  by  their  fall  from  the  favour  of 
their  official  superiors,  but  ))robably  few  of  them  had  ventured 
to  draw  positive  inferences  from  these  coincidences.  The  story 
w'ent  about  that,  when  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Count  D.  A. 
Tolstoi  once  rose  from  his  table  remarking  to  his  guests  :  “You 
stay  here — I  must  go  and  read  other  people’s  private  corre¬ 
spondence  ”  ;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  another  Alinister  of  the 
Interior  had  declared  in  the  Domna  that  the  Black  Cabinet  was 
nothing  but  a  legend.  In  any  event,  the  vast  mass  of  corre¬ 
spondence  fourrd  in  the  archives  of  the  Cabinet  shows  that  in¬ 
numerable  men  in  the  highest  Governmental  positions  either  did 
not  know'  that  letters  of  persons  of  their  class  were  Tead  by  strange 
eyes  during  passage  through  the  post,  or  flattered  themselves 
with  the  belief  that  they,  at  any  rate,  w'ere  too  implicitly  trusted 
to  be  subjected  to  espionage  of  this  kind.  Evidently  the  Governor 
of  Kiev,  Count  Ignatieff,  who  sent  all  his  letters  to  his  brother, 
the  Minister  of  Education,  by  the  hands  of  friends  who  happened 
to  be  travelling  to  Petrograd,  was  a  rare  exception.  Even  so 
shrewd  and  w'ell-informed  a  man  as  Count  Witte  is  said  to  have 
suffered  much  in  his  early  career  through  the  frank  and  pungent 
comments  on  public  matters  with  which  he  spiced  his  ])rivute 
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correspondence,  and  no  doubt  many  Ministers  who  were  suddenly 
removed  from  office  without  assignable  cause  owed  the»  downfall 
to  a  similar  lack  of  caution. 

That  the  Black  Cabinet  had  long  been  a  permanent  and  highly- 
valued  instrument  of  government  in  Eussia  was  made  clear  by 
a  report  which  had  been  submitted  to  Nicholas  IT.  by  Durnovo, 
and  which  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  ^Nfinistry  of  tht' 
Interior.  In  this  report  it  was  stated  that  the  “perlustration ’’ 
of  letters  in  the  post — the  Russians  almost  invariably  call  the 
process  “perlioustratzia  ” — had  been  carried  on  unintermittently 
ever  since  the  days  of  Catherine  the  Great.  It  had  always  been 
the  duty  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  report  at  regular 
intervals  to  the  Tsars  on  the  information  thus  obtained,  and  Alex- 
;  ander  III.  had  specially  thanked  the  department  for  the  fruitful 

I  results  of  this  branch  of  its  work  which  had  disclosed  a  plot 

against  his  life.  Under  Plehve,  it  was  added,  the  Black  Cabinet 
j  had  also  unmasked  a  military  conspiracy  at  Kiev. 

I  Branches  of  the  Black  Cabinet  existed  at  Petrograd,  Moscow, 
Warsaw,  Kiev,  Tiflis,  Kazan,  Nizhni-Novgorod,  Odessa,  and  other 
large  towns.  The  annual  cost  of  the  institution,  w'hich  was 
defrayed  out  of  the  secret  service  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  was  more  than  100,000  roubles.  It  is 
said,  however,  to  have  risen  greatly  above  this  figure  under 
Protopopoff,  w'ho  considerably  extended  the  activity  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  wdiose  last  audience  of  the  Tsar  is  believed  to  have 
had  as  its  object  the  communication  of  a  number  of  letters  inter¬ 
cepted  on  their  way  through  the  post.  Under  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  the  whole  organisation  was  controlled  by  a  senior 
official  of  the  Censorship  of  Foreign  Newspapers  and  Magazines, 
Privy  Councillor  Mardarieff.  His  staff  consisted  of  officials  whose 
fidelity  and  discretion  had  been  thoroughly  tested.  It  included 
a  number  of  skilled  translators  and  cipher  experts.  One  of  the 
former  is  said  to  be  the  master  of  no  fewer  than  twenty  lan¬ 
guages.  The  members  of  the  staff  w-ere  nominally  employees  of 
the  Post  Office,  from  wffiich  they  received  salaries  corresponding 
to  their  positions  in  its  service.  Their  pay  for  their  work  in  the 
Black  Cabinet  came  direct  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and 
in  some  cases  it  exceeded  what  they  received  through  the  ordinary 
official  channels. 

I  In  the  course  of  the  Souhomlinoff  trial  it  became  knowm  that 
the  practice  of  perlustration  had  been  adopted  by  other  depart¬ 
ments  since  the  outbreak  of  the  w-ar.  The  fact  came  out  in  this 
way.  An  Austrian  officer,  named  Mueller,  who  had  been  spying 
in  Eussia,  was  caught,  and,  under  examination,  supplied  a  good 
deal  of  valuable  information  as  to  the  enemy’s  espionage  service. 
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For  instance,  he  gave  the  names  of  several  officers  of  tlie  Russian 
counter-espionage  service  who  were  in  Austrian  pay,  and  thus 
made  it  possible  to  secure  their  conviction.  He  also  made  state¬ 
ments  incriminating  the  Black  Cabinet,  which  is  rather  significant 
in  view'  of  the  general  attitude  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  t 
tow'ards  the  w'ar  under  the  old  regime,  and  of  the  discoveries 
made  at  Kiev,  which  will  he  dealt  with  presently.  In  particular, 
he  strengthened  the  suspicions  already  existing  against  an  Austrian  i 
Serb  named  Krivosh,  w'ho  had  lived  in  Russia  for  thirty  years 
and  long  ago  taken  out  letters  of  naturalisation.  ]\rueller 
escaped  before  he  could  be  punished,  but  Krivosh,  who  at  that 
time  w'as  serving  as  interpreter  and  translator  at  General  Brons- 
siloff’s  Headquarters,  w'as  arrested,  and,  as  no  conclusive  evidence 
against  him  was  forthcoming,  w^as  banished  to  Siberia.  After  the 
Revolution  he  w'as  allow'cd  to  return  to  Petrograd,  and  he  was 
among  the  witnesses  at  the  trial.  From  his  evidence,  and  from 
that  of  General  Yauoushkcvitch  and  the  ex-Chief  of  the  Police 
Department  Bieletzki,  it  appeared  that,  after  graduating  in 
Oriental  languages  at  the  Petrograd  University,  Krivosh  entered 
the  service  of  the  Post  Office  and  was  attached  to  the  Black 
Cabinet.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  the  counter-espionage  of  the  f 

General  Staff  began  to  make  use  of  perlustration  and  also  sought  ; 

his  assistance.  Finally,  an  intelligence  department  w'as  started  I 
at  Court  by  the  head  of  the  Tsar’s  private  chancellery,  General 
Orloff,  and  here  too  the  skill  and  experience  of  Krivosh  in  per¬ 
lustration  w'ere  enlisted.  The  naturalised  Austrian  soon  became 
General  Orloff’s  right-hand  man,  and  through  his  mediation  oh-  | 
tained  a  post  on  the  Staff  of  the  8th  Army.  At  the  front  he  wms  i 
employed  to  question  prisoners,  read  shorthand  diaries  found  upon 
them  or  on  the  battlefields — he  claims  to  be  familiar  with  all 
existing  systems  of  stenography — and  also  to  tap  enemy  tele¬ 
phonic  conversations.  A  suspicious  counsel  asked  whether  he  had  ^ 
the  op]X)rtunity  of  joining  in  these  conversations,  but  he  hastily  j 
assured  the  Court  that  the  ap»paratus  wdth  wdiich  he  wms  provided 
allowed  him  only  to  listen  and  not  to  speak. 

The  rooms  of  the  Black  Cabinet  w’ere  in  the  Post  Office  build¬ 
ings.  They  were  most  jealously  guarded,  and  on  no  consideration  i 
whatever  was  anyone  allowed  to  enter  them  except  those  who  hart 
business  there.  The  letters  destined  for  perlustration  w'ere  picked  I 
out  by  a  few^  trusted  officials  in  the  sorting  department.  These 
subordinates  were  provided  with  lists,  drawn  up  by  the  Police 
Department  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  of  the  persons  whose 
correspondence  was  to  be  intercepted.  In  dealing  w’ith  incoming 
letters  they  w’^ere  guided  by  the  addresses ;  to  enable  them  to 
detect  those  going  out  they  were  supplied  with  specimens  of  hand- 
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writing,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  study  in  private  till  they 
could  recognise  them  all  at  a  glance. 

It  is  a  curious  detail  that  the  entire  apparatus  by  which  the 
letters  were  extracted  from  and  restored  to  their  envelopes  was 
of  German  manufacture,  ijetters  closed  in  the  usual  way  were 
treated  to  the  simple  and  familiar  process  of  steaming.  For  this 
electric  kettles  of  special  construction  were  used.  Sealed  letters 
were  the  real  difficulty.  The  delicate  operation  of  cutting  througli 
the  seals  with  a  red-hot  wire  seems  to  have  been  little  resorted 
to.  The  habitual  means  of  dodging  the  seal  was  a  thin  round  stick 
—apparently  something  like  a  knitting  needle — which  was  slit 
half-way  up.  The  slit  end  was  inserted  under  the  flap  at  the 
corner  of  the  envelope,  and  the  letter  caught  in  the  slit  and  rolled 
round  the  stick.  To  restore  the  letter  to  the  envelope  the  pro¬ 
cess  was,  of  course,  merely  reversed.  No  little  skill  must  have 
been  required  to  perform  this  operation  without  leaving  signs 
that  the  letter  had  been  tampered  with,  but  evidently  the  Black 
Cabinet  had  raised  manipulations  of  this  kind  to  the  level  of  a 
tine  art.  In  special  cases  the  letters  were  photographed,  but  as 
a  general  rule  only  such  portions  of  them  were  copied  as  con¬ 
tained  something  of  political  interest.  Where  a  signature  or  a 
word  was  illegible,  a  facsimile  of  it  was  taken  and  carefully  pasted 
into  its  proper  place  in  the  letter.  All  the  copies  and  negatives 
were  conscientiously  docketed  and  indexed.  When  a  letter  was 
in  a  foreign  language  a  precise  translation  was  attached  to  it. 

What  seems  to  be  an  old  story  has  been  revived  and  adapted 
in  Russia  to-day  to  illustrate  the  delicacy  and  finish  with  which 
the  Black  Cabinet  accomplished  the  operation  of  perlustration. 
It  is  told  that  a  French  tutor,  who  had  formerly  given  lessons  at 
Court,  complained  to  Nicholas  II.  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
which  bore  signs  that  it  had  been  opened  in  the  post.  At  the 
next  audience  given  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior — Goremykin 
is  the  one  named — the  Tsar  expressed  indignation  that  his  Black 
Cabinet  should  be  so  clumsy  as  to  leave  behind  traces  of  its  work. 
The  Minister  took  leave  to  doubt  whether  the  charge  was  well 
founded,  and  suggested  a  test  case.  This  proposal  was  accepted  by 
the  Tsar,  who  wrote  something  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  enclosed  it 
in  an  envelope.  He  then  sealed  this  with  the  Imperial  seal  and 
handed  it  to  the  Minister.  At  the  latter’s  next  audience  he 
handed  back  to  the  Tsar  the  envelope,  on  wTiich  the  closest 
scrutiny  failed  to  reveal  any  signs  that  it  had  been  interfered  with, 
together  with  a  photograph  of  its  written  contents. 

There  could  be  no  higher  tribute  to  the  secrecy  with  which  the 
Black  Cabinet  was  shrouded  than  the  fact  that  a  month  elapsed 
after  the  Revolution  before  the  officials  at  the  Moscow  Post  Office 
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discovered  that  perlustration  had  been  practised  there.  It  was, 
of  course,  suspected  from  the  hrst,  but  a  thorough  search  in  the 
rooms  occupied  by  the  Censorship  of  the  Foreign  Periodical  Press 
yielded  no  results.  Ultimately,  it  turned  out  that  the  head  of 
this  department,  who  was  also  in  control  of  the  Black  Cabinet, 
a  man  of  seventy-two  years,  who  had  been  fifty-three  years  in 
the  public  service,  had  taken  prompt  and  effective  steps  to  destroy 
the  evidence  of  his  illegal  activities.  Immediately  on  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Bevolution  he  had  packed  all  the  records  and  appa¬ 
ratus  of  the  Cabinet  in  a  number  of  sacks,  and  had  had  them 
placed  in  a  garret  above  the  Post  Office.  Then,  as  opportunity 
permitted,  they  had  been  removed  to  his  home,  where  he  had 
burnt  them.  He  denied  that  he  had  destroyed  anything  but  some 
caricatures  of  Nicholas  II.  and  a  collection  of  cuttings  from  the 
foreign  papers,  but  was  unable  to  account  for  the  disappearance 
of  all  the  customary  paraphernalia  of  perlustration.  It  appeared 
that  at  Moscow  the  Black  Cabinet  flourished  under  the  ambiguous 
title  of  “the  secret  expedition.”  It  employed  eight  postal  officials 
of  various  grades  in  addition  to  its  chief.  He  received  150  roubles 
a  month  from  the  Post  Office  and  350  from  the  secret  funds  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

In  the  archives  of  the  Black  Cabinet  at  Odessa  were  found 
photographic  negatives  of  letters  written  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  local  forces.  Count  Mousin-Poushkin,  to  the  Dowager 
Empress  Marie.  Prints  from  these  had  been  sent  by  special 
messengers  to  Privy  Councillor  Fomin  at  Petrograd,  but,  as  in  all 
cases  of  communications  intercepted  by  the  Black  Cabinet,  it 
was  impossible  to  establish  definitely  for  whose  edification  they 
were  ultimately  intended.  Copies  of  correspondence  of  the  late 
Commander  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet,  Admiral  Chouin,  were  also 
found.  In  recent  years  the  Odessa  Cabinet  had  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  letters  sent  and  received  by  the  Governor,  General 
Ebieloff,  and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Marks.  When  members 
of  the  Imperial  family  were  in  Odessa,  the  allowances  of  the 
staff  of  the  Black  Cabinet  were  doubled.  It  is  now  stated  that 
the  suicide  of  the  Odessa  Corps  Commander,  General  Shak,  who 
shot  himself  some  years  ago,  was  due  to  his  having  been  com¬ 
promised  by  a  letter  which  had  been  opened  in  the  post. 

It  was,  however,  at  Kiev  that  the  workings  of  the  Black  Cabinet 
were  most  fully  revealed.  And  here  the  institution  had  two  note- 
w’orthy  features,  which  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
statements  of  the  Austrian  spy,  Mueller,  and  also  of  the  evidence 
given  at  the  Souhomlinoff  trial  by  General  Alexeieff,  General 
Ivanoff,  and  others  to  the  effect  that  for  some  time  before  the  war 
all  the*  military  secrets  of  the  Kiev  Command  j^ery  rapidly  became 
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known  at  Vienna.  These  features  were  that  the  entire  superior 
staff  of  the  Cabinet  was  composed  of  men  of  German  extraction, 
and  that  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  they  had  concentrated 
their  energies  mainly  on  the  interception  of  letters  from  the  front, 
copying  with  particular  assiduity  such  passages  as  dealt  with  the 
disposition  of  the  Kussian  armies,  defects  in  the  arrangements 
for  supplies,  and  cases  of  insubordination  or  disorders  among  the 
troops.  The  head  of  the  establishment  was  a  man  named  Karl 
Zievert,  who  had  been  engaged  in  perlustration  for  forty-nine 
years.  Among  his  staff  was  his  son  Erich,  who,  some  time  after 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  was  called  up  for  military  service,  and, 
going  to  the  front  with  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant,  very  quickly 
became  a  prisoner  of  the  Germans.  The  other  members  of  the 
higher  staff  were  Eduard  Hardack,  Max  Schultz,  and  Konrad 
Guseuder.  As  appeared  when  they  came  up  for  examination, 
there  was  not  one  of  them  who  spoke  Russian  with  anything  like 
fluency  or  accuracy.  It  would,  of  course,  be  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  all  Russian  subjects  of  German  stock  have  proved  faithless 
to  the  country  of  their  adoption.  As  the  lists  of  casualties  testify, 
many  of  them  have  given  the  best  possible  proof  of  their  loyalty 
by  laying  down  their  lives  for  Russia.  At  one  time  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  officers  killed  in  action  whose  pboto- 
graphs  were  printed  in  the  Russian  papers  bore  German  names. 
To  some  of  her  citizens  of  Teutonic  blood  Russia  ow^es  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude.  Take,  for  instance,  the  late  Admiral  Essen, 
who  reorganised  the  Baltic  Fleet  after  the  war  wdth  Japan,  and 
made  it,  what  it  had  never  been  before,  a  really  efficient  fighting 
force.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  notorious  cases  of  certain 
Baltic  Province  noblemen,  who  managed  to  slip  aw^ay  across  the 
frontier  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  are  now  fighting  in  the 
ranks  of  our  enemies.  And  the  position  of  men  like  those  on  the 
staff  of  the  Kiev  Black  Cabinet  must  have  been  one  which,  at 
the  best,  put  a  severe  strain  on  their  loyalty.  Living  in  such 
isolation  from  the  real  Russian  people,  that  they  never  even 
learned  to  speak  its  language  properly,  separated  from  it  by  blood 
and  religion  as  well  as  by  speech,  imbued  with  the  idea  that  they 
were  its  racial  superiors,  they  must  have  found  it  veiy  difficult 
to  decide  in  which  direction  their  sympathies  actually  lay,  and 
beyond  any  doubt  the  decision  in  many  cases  went  in  favour  of 
Germany. 

Karl  Zievert  and  his  assistants  protested  their  patriotism.  Per¬ 
haps  it  will  be  thought  that  they  protested  too  much,  for  their 
own  interpretation  of  their  activity  was  somewhat  naive  and 
lacking  in  plausibility.  They  professed  to  rejoice  in  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  their  work  had  been  beneficial  to  Russia,  which  they 
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“loved.”  And  the  benefit,  according  to  Karl  Zievert,  was  of  a  I 
kind  which  would  hardly  be  suspected.  When,  he  said,  they  found 
in  the  letter  of  some  professor  or  administrator  a  shrewd  maxim 
or  a  felicitous  idea,  they  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  those  in  ! 
authority,  and  in  this  way  many  deserving  people  had  obtained 
the  recognition  due  to  them  and  had  been  able  to  make  careers 
corresponding  to  their  talents.  In  fact,  whatever  may  have  been  ' 
its  motives,  perlustration  as  practised  at  Kiev  was  chiefly  of 
advantage  to  its  victims.  ,  f 

However,  when  the  staff  were  asked  how  it  was  that,  during 
the  war,  their  work  had  assumed  the  unmistakable  character  of 
a  ferreting-out  of  Kussia’s  military  secrets,  not  one  of  them  could 
proffer  anything  in  the  way  of  an  explanation,  and  in  general 
they  answered  questions  very  reluctantly.  Among  their  records  a 
were  large  numbers  of  copies  of  letters  from  Commanders  at  the 
front,  containing  intelligence  of  a  highly  confidential  character, 
which  it  was  very  desirable  should  not  become  generally  known. 
There  was  correspondence  addressed  to  General  Alexeieff  at  the 
time  when  he  w'as  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Tsar’s  Supreme  Command, 
letters  written  by  General  Souhomlinofif  as  Minister  for  War, 
others  addressed  by  General  Broussiloff’s  wife  to  the  wife  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Kiev  Military  District,  General  Trotzki.  Other 
correspondence  from  the  front  which  had  come  in  for  special  1 
attention  was  that  emanating  from  Couiit  George  Bobrinski  at 
the  time  when  he  w’as  Governor  of  the  territory  in  Galicia  occu-  r 
pied  by  the  Eussians.  A  good  deal  of  importance  had  likewise  [ : 
been  attached  to  the  letters  of  judges  of  the  Kiev  Military  Court  I 
who  were  carrying  on  their  functions  with  the  active  army.  ■ 
For  the  rest,  there  was  no  person  directly  or  indirectly  connected  P 
with  public  affairs  whose  correspondence  had  escaped  the  inquisi-  i  j 
tive  eyes  of  the  Black  Cabinet.  Its  beautifully  arranged  and  indexed  |: 
archives  contained  private  letters  of  all  recent  Governors  of  Kiev,  of  1 
metropolitans,  archbishops,  archimandrites,  and  other  members  ® 
of  the  higher  clergy,  of  all  the  local  deputies  to  the  Imperial  C 
Douma,  of  all  the  heads  of  the  local  branches  of  the  Central 
Administration  (including  the  gendarmerie,  the  Ohrana,  and  the 
censorships),  of  all  the  local  political  party  leaders  (including  the  . 
most  prominent  members  of  the  reactionary  Union  of  the  Russian 
People,  better  known  both  at  home  and  abroad  by  its  opprobrious  I 
nickname,  “The  Black  Hundred  ”).  The  Kiev  Black  Cabinet, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  a  model  of  German  industry  and 
Cl r'uudlichkeit .  On  an  average,  it  perlustrated  about  a  hundred 
letters  a  day.  Not  a  superfluous  word  was  copied.  FiVerything 
of  a  purely  personal,  intimate,  or  indifferent  character  was  dis¬ 
carded,  and  only  such  passages  transcribed  as  had  some  bearing 
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on  public  affairs.  Thus  the  extracts  taken  from-  the  letters  of  the 
deputies  Savenko  (Kiev)  and  Krinski  (Chernigoff)  to  their  wives 
referred  to  politics  and  to  nothing  else.  Apparently  it  was  a 
standing  rule  that  no  references  to  Gregory  Kasputin,  scandals 
at  Court,  or  Ministerial  crises  were  to  be  missed,  for  the  archives 
abound  in  extracts  dealing  with  these  themes.  Not  without 
interest  in  this  connection,  as  illustrating  the  impartiality  of  the 
Black  Cabinet  to  all  political  camps,  was  the  collection  of  copies 
of  letters  sent  to  a  member  of  the  Kiev  Law  Courts,  Prince 
Zlievakoff,  by  his  brother  in  Petrograd.  At  the  time  when  he 
wrote  the  letters  the  latter  w^as  “  Second  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod,”  and  his  appointment  to  this  office  had  been  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  pieces  of  jobbery  of  the  Kasputin  clique.  The 
Prince  went  to  the  Synod  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
some  member  of  the  camarilla,  and,  as  there  was  no  appointment 
in  the  gift* of  the  Chief  Procurator  which  satisfied  his  ambitions 
in  respect  either  to  obligations  or  salary,  one  was  specially  created 
in  his  favour.  The  salary  attached  to  it  was  much  higher  than 
that  received  by  the  existing  Assistant  Procurator,  and  as,  for 
obvious  reasons,  it  could  not  be  included  in  the  estimates,  which 
would  have  had  to  go  before  the  Douma  and  face  the  ordeal  of 
Parlicirnentary  criticism,  it  w'as  raised  by  paring  down  the  revenues 
of  a  number  of  charitable  institutions  under  the  uncontrolled 
administration  of  the  Synod.  But  though  the  patronage  of  the 
Kasputin  clique  could  do  this  for  Prince  Zhevakolf,  it  could  not 
preserve  his  private  correspondence  from  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Black  Cabinet. 

In  the  course  of  investigation  it  was  disclosed  that  the  activity 
of  the  Kiev  Cabinet  had  not  always  been  strictly  confined  to  the 
perlustration  of  letters.  It  appeared  that  during  the  notorious 
trial  of  the  Jew  Beiliss,  who  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  a 
Christian  boy  for  “ritual  ”  purposes,  the  Cabinet  received  orders 
to  withhold  from  delivery  all  letters  addressed  to  one  of  the  de¬ 
fending  counsel,  V.  A.  Maklakoff,  the  well-known  member  of  the 
Cadet  Party,  who  at  the  moment  when  these  lines  are  being 
written — it  would  be  imprudent  to  put  it  otherwise — is  Russian 
Ambassador  in  Paris.  This  order  was  duly  carried  out. 

It  was  also  discovered  that,  simultaneously  with  the  Black 
Cabinet  at  the  Post  Office,  there  existed  at  Kiev  a  second  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  same  kind  under  the  direct  control  of  those  closely 
affiliated  organs  of  government,  the  gendarmerie  and  the  Ohrana. 
The  special  function  of  this  second  Cabinet  was  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  letters  wffiich  passed  between  prominent  political  refugees 
—Gorki,  Plehanoff,  and  Savinkoff  are  mentioned  as  being  among 
their  number — and  their  correspondents  in  Russia.  The  two 
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Cabinets  worked  quite  independently,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  had  no  knowledge  of  one  another’s  existence.  This 
exception  was  a  minor  official  named  Varevoda,  who  had  managed 
to  get  himself  employed  by  both  of  them.  He  w'as  thus  receiving 
a  salary  from  three  separate  sources — from  the  Post  Office,  from 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  (through  Zievert),  and  from  Colonel  ! 
Kouliabko,  the  head  of  the  Kiev  Ohrana.  His  employment  in  ■ 
both  Cabinets  was  the  cause  of  an  incident  of  a  rather  curious  I 
kind,  which,  however,  had  many  parallels  in  the  administration  P 
of  the  old  regime.  On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Tsar  to  [ 
Kiev  in  1911,  which  has  become  famous  because  it  culminated  in  L 
the  assassination  of  the  Minister-President  Stolypin  as  he  was  P 
sitting  beside  his  Sovereign’s  side  in  the  theatre.  General  Kour-  L 
loff,  to  whom  all  the  arrangements  for  the  safety  of  the  Imperial  I 
party  had  been  entrusted,  issued  instructions  that  the  corre-  I 
spondence  of  the  Ministers  included  in  it  should  not  be  tampered  I 
wdth.  Zievert,  however,  took  it  upon  himself  to  disregard  these  I 
instructions,  and  opened  the  letters  of,  among  others,  the  f 
Minister  of  Education  Kasso,  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  L 
Sabler,  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  Krivoshein.  This  was  f 
reported  by  Varevoda  to  General  Kourloff,  wffio  thereupon  gave  | 
orders  that  Zievert’s  correspondence  should  be  opened  by  the 
Ohrana  Black  Cabinet.  Few  incidents  could  be  more  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  way  in  which  Eussia  was  governed  under  the  Tsars.  | 

E.  H.  Wilcox.  I 


WILLIAM  LE  MOELAN. 


When  Joseph  Vauce  stood  outside  his  house  in  Cheyne  Eow  and 
heard  again  the  long  silent  music  of  his  dead  wife’s  piano,  each 
note  seemed  to  say  “that  the  end  of  it  all  was  Death.  There 

is  no  life  but  dies,  no  love  but  ceases,  no  sun  but  shall  some  day 

grow  cold  and  be  left  an  ash  in  dark  space.  1  stood  and  watched 
the  dropping  red  sail  of  the  boat,  and  my  heart  pleaded  with  the 
music  for  a  respite.  But  the  music  only  said  it  again,  if  possible 
more  beautifully,  all  it  had  said  before.  ...” 

Death  came,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  to  William  De 
Morgan — he  whose  pen  had  so  often  vividly  pictured  the 
last  scene  of  life,  sometimes  dramatically,  ofttimes  with  pathos. 
Only  seven  weeks  before  he  died  I  spent  an  afternoon 
I  with  him  at  127  Church  Street,  Chelsea,  little  thinking  it  was 

'  the  last  time  we  should  ever  meet.  He  was  then  in  the  best  of 

health  and  spirits,  and  certainly  had  no  premonition  of  impend¬ 
ing  death,  for  he  several  times,  when  alluding  to  his  future  plans, 
used  the  expression  “after  the  war  is  over.”  Particularly  he 
||  applied  the  words  to  the  autobiography  he  intended  to  write,  and 
which  now,  alas !  we  shall  never  see  :  it  would  have  been  of 
intense  interest  to  those  who  care  for  the  history  of  life  in  London 
and  its  ever-changing  conditions,  social  and  topographical,  for 
De  Morgan,  after  relating  his  early  days  in  Gower  Street,  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  and  St.  John’s  Wood,  would  have  passed  on  to 
the  full  and  storied  life  he  spent  amid  artistic  pursuits  in  Fitzroy 
Square  and  Chelsea.  But,  “while  the  war  continued,”  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  occupied  fully  with  another  lengthy  novel,  of  which 
he  had  written  a  considerable  portion.  This  work  is,  of  course, 

Il^t't  unfinished;  he  told  me  it  was  a  combination  and  utilisation 
oi  several  stories  he  had  commenced  and  thrown  aside  in  busier 
years.^ 

During  this  last  visit  also  he  talked  more  fully  and  wistfully 
than  ever  before  of  those  dear  old  days  of  the  middle  of  the  last 
century — mid-Victorian  days — in  which  we  were  both  so  much 
L  interested,  he  by  actual  knowledge  and  many  links  of  personal 

I  memories,  I  merely  by  the  vicarious  aid  of  early  friends  and 

associations  and  later  literary  interests.  In  converse  De  Morgan 
was  ever  regretfully  reminiscent  of  the  days  and  fashions  of  his 
youth,  and  the  same  note  runs  through  nearly  all  his  books. 

(1)  i  uiulerstand  this  novel  has  been  completed  by  Mrs.  De  Morgan  from 
fe  notes  left  by  the  author,  and  that  it  will  be  published  shortly. 

^  K  2  ' 
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There  is  a  passage  in  his  last  novel,  When  Ghost  Meets  Ghost, 
which  exactly  illustrates  this  attitude,  expressed  in  his  owu 
whimsical  way  : — 

“  For  these  were  the  days  of  criuolines;  of  liair  in  cabbage-nets,  packed 
round  rubber  inflations ;  of  what  may  be  called  proto-croquet,  with  hoops  so 
largo  that  no  one  ever  failed  to  get  through,  except  you  and  me;  the  days 
when  Ah  che  la  morte  was  tho  last  new  tune,  and  Landseer  and  Mulready 
the  last  words  in  Art.  They  were  the  days  when  there  had  been  but  one 
Great  Exhibition — think  of  it! — and  the  British  Fleet  could  still  get  under 
canvas.  We,  being  an  old  fogy,  would  so  much  like  to  go  back  to  those 
days — to  think  of  daguerreotypes  as  a  stupendous  triumph  of  science,  balloons 
as  indigenous  to  Cremorne,  and  table-turning  as  a  nine  days’  wonder;  in  a 
word,  to  feel  our  biceps  with  satisfaction  in  an  epoch  when  wheels  went 
slow,  folk  played  tunes,  and  nobody  had  appendicitis.  But  we  can’t! 

“  However,  it  is  those  very  days  into  which  the  story  looks  back  and  sees 
this  girl  with  the  golden  hair,  who  has  been  waiting  in  that  rainbow-glory 
fifty  years  ago.  .  .  .  She  comes  out  on  the  terrace  through  the  high  middle- 
window  that  opens  on  it,  and  now  she  stands  in  the  blinding  gleam,  shading 
her  eyes  with  her  hand.  It  is  late  in  July,  and  one  may  listen  for  a  black¬ 
bird’s  note  in  vain.  That  song  in  the  ash  that  drips  a  diamond-shower  on 
the  soaked  lawn,  whenever  the  wind  breathes,  may  still  be  a  thrush;  his 
last  song,  perhaps,  about  his  second  family,  before  he  retires  for  the  season. 
The  year  we  thought  w^ould  last  us  out  so  well,  tor  all  we  wished  to  do  in  it, 
win  fail  us  at  our  need,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  summer  we  thought  was 
Spring’s  success  will  be  Autumn,  much  too  soon,  as  usual.  Over  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  each  has^  played  off  its  trick  upon 
us.  Each  Spring  has  said  to  us  : — ‘  Now  is  your  time  for  life.  Live !  ’  and 
each  Summer  has  jilted  us  and  left  us  to  be  consoled  by  Autumn,  a  Job’s 
comforter  who  only  says  : — ‘  Make  the  best  of  me  while  you  can,  for  close 
upon  my  heels  is  Winter.’” 

He  could  touch  with  romance  even  the  lamplighter  ol'  his 
youth  : — 

“  An  early  lamplighter — for  this  was  in  September,  1853 — passed  along 
the  street  wdth  a  ladder,  dropping  stars  as  he  went.  There  are  no  lamp¬ 
lighters  now,  no  real  ones  that  run  up  ladders.  .  .  .  They  were  cold  stars, 
almost  green,  that  this  lamplighter  dropped;  but  this  was  because  the  sun 
had  left  a  flood  of  orange  gold  behind  it.  ...” 

But  De  Morgan  was  no  prejudiced  praiser  of  past  times  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  claims  and  advantages  of  modernity.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  all  questions  of  the  day,  in  the  franchise  for 
w’omen,  in  modern  science,  and  particularly  in  aviation,  which 
he  was  studying  intently  during  the  last  months  of  his  life.  He 
asked  me  if  I  knew  of  any  aviator  he  could  meet  and  resolve 
various  points  which  he  desired  to  elucidate  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  He  was  much  affected  by  the  war,  and  its  many 
distractions  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  work  with  his  former 
facility.  From  various  letters  to  me  I  take  these  characteristic 
sentences  : — 

“  November,  1914.  I  see  I  have  never  thanked  you  for  wishing 
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jjie  m  h  r  0  t  d  ' — only  in  such  a  world  ought  one  not  t-o 
wish  annihilation?” 

“  May  I  suspend  all  engagements  until  our  nervous  systems  can  be  at 
rest?  I  ''ill  pay  you  a  visit  v’ith  real  pleasure  after  the  Zeppelin  raid  has 
come  off.” 

“  June,  1916.  I  am  just  hoping  my  efforts  to  get  towards  finis  in 
the  book  I  am  on  nill  produce  a  result,  and  I  find  the  only  time  I  succeed 
in  writing  is  the  afternoon.  .  .  .  The  War  has  parah'sed  my  inventive 
powers,  or  such  as  are  loft  of  them,  and  I  can't  rjet  ahead.  We  viaij  sec 
better  days  soon — let  us  hope  for  them.” 

“  November,  1916.  I  shall  he  here  on  Thursday  next,  and  shall  not  send 
the  hook — to  compel  you  to  come  for  it.  T  shall  be  glad  of  a  chat.  You  are 
right  in  saying  I  never  go  out — I  don’t,  and  shan't  till  the  Allies  are  in 
Berlin.  1  may  be  eighty  then,  as  things  seem  now'!  I  was  seventy-seven 
two  (lays  ago ! ! !  ” 

William  Freml  Dc  iMorgan  was  born  on  November  16th,  1839, 
at  69  Gower  Street.  His  father,  Augustus  De  Morgan,  Professor 
of  ]\fatheniatics  at  University  College,  was  an  able  and  scholarly 
man,  author  of  many  scientific  works  ;  and  his  mother,  Sophia 
Eliza  Krend  (daughter  of  \Villiam  Frend,  expelled  from  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  in  1787  for  heretical  opinions),  was  the  author 
of  From  Matter  to  Spirit  and  a  memoir  of  her  husband,  so  the 
future  novelist  had  an  inheritance  of  culture  and  science. 

In  1814  the  family  moved  to  No.  7  Camden  Street.  As  a  small 
child  William  De  Morgan  remembered  going  with  his  mother  to 
see  her  friend.  Lady  Byron,  the  poet’s  widow',  at  Fordhook, 
Ealing,  and  one  of  his  cherished  possessions  w'as  a  fragment  of 
a  letter  from  Lady  Byron  to  Mrs.  De  iMorgan  containing  words 
to  this  effect  :  “I  am  certain  your  little  boy  will  in  the  years 
to  come  be  a  man  among  men.”  An  apt  prophecy.  At  the  age 
of  ten  he  was  sent  to  University  College  School,  and  at  sixteen 
he  entered  the  College,  remaining  there  for  three  years.  In  1858 
the  family  moved  to  41  Chalcot  Villas,  Adelaide  Boad  (now  known 
as  91  Adelaide  Boad).  An  allusion  to  this  period  of  his  life,  in 
St.  John’s  Wood,  wull  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  IV. 
of  When  Ghost  Meets  Ghost.  This,  too,  was  the  period  yvhen 
he  began  to  study  art  at  Carey’s  School  in  Streatham  Street, 
Bloomsbury ;  he  entered  the  Boyal  Academy  Scho(^ls  in  1859. 

In  1864  he  commenced  w'ork  as  an  artist  in  stained  glass, 
occupying  rooms  in  London  Street  and  Grafton  Street,  both  near 
Tottenham  Court  Boad,  and  finally  at  40  Fitzroy  Square.  This  is 
the  house,  haunted  by  “the  lady  with  the  black  spots”  and  those 
monstrous  area  cats,  that  he  describes  in  Alice-for-Short,  changing 
the  locality  to  Soho.  Charles  Heath  is  an  auto-portrait  of  the 
author  himself  at  the  time  in  question.  In  a  letter,  December, 
1912,  to  me,  he  said  : — 

“  I  was  at  40  Fitzroy  Square  making  stained  glass  somewhere  in  the 
(1)  Birthday  wishes. 
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latest  sixties.  I  transcribed  the  house  into  Alice -foT-ShoTt,  but  called  it 
Soho.  At  No.  .38  (as  I  recollect)  was  Abraham?  Ward,*  a  very  fine  old  bov 
with  a  white  beard,  who  engraved  on  copper — real  line  engraving  on  copper! 
...  I  fancy  I  saw  James  Ward’s  great  Bull  picture  at  his  house.  None 
of  the  other  names  you  mention  were  known  to  me  in  my  time.  .  .  .  All 
my  knowledge  ends  in  1872  when  I  came  to  Chelsea.  It’s  very  funuTl 
But  I  find  I  am  already  forgetting  the  contents  of  my  own  books.  Let 
me  know  Mrs.  Ward’s  correction  of  mv  recollections.  .  .  .” 


Continuing  the  subject,  he  wrote  : — 

“  I  wonder  vhat  made  me  translate  George  Raphael  into  Abraham!  I 
think  the  patriarchal  beard  must  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  I  used 
to  meet  him  at  odd  moments,  and  was  certainly  in  his  house  once  or  twice— 
may  be  more,  but  how  can  one  tell  at  the  end  of  forty  years?  But  for  all 
the  forty  years  I  remember  the  old  gentleman  quite  vividly — indeed  his 
striking  appearance  made  that  certain — and  I  individualise  my  visit  when 
I  saw  the  Bull.  I  should  immensely  enjoy  an  identification  chat  with  llrs. 
E.  M.  Ward  about  our  corner  of  the  Square,  but  must  ask  for  it  in  the  Sprin" 
when  I  come  back  from  Italy.  I  am  much  oppressed  at  present  with  a  book 
I  have  to  finish  before  I  go.  It  is  funny  to  me  to  think  that  Fitzrov 
Square  was  over  five  years  t’other  side  of  halfway  back  to  my  baby  recol¬ 
lections  of  Fordhook — say  1845-1870-1912,  very  rough  figures.” 


I  took  Mr.  De  Morgan  to  see  Mrs.  E.  IM.  Ward  a  few  months 
later,  and  they  had  a  great  exchange  of  reminiscences  of  old  days 
in  the  Square.  De  Morgan  had  a  wonderful  power  of  reviving  in 
his  books  the  London  of  his  youth,  particularly  this  district  of 
Fitzroy  Square  and  Tottenham  Court  Road,  which  had  hitherto 
lacked  a  special  novelist  of  its  own.  I  don’t  think  Dickens  men¬ 
tions  the  Square — a  curious  fact,  if  true,  for  there  are  not  many 
important  streets  or  squares  that  London’s  greatest  novelist  does 
not  allude  to  somewhere;  but  Thackeray,  of  course,  in  The  New- 
comes,  introduces  Fitzroy  Square  at  the  time  when  it  was  a  noted 
quarter  for  artists.  In  addition  to  the  Wards,  here  lived  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake  at  No.  7  ;  S.  A.  Hart,  E.A.,  at  No.  36;  Sir 
William  Ross,  R.A.,  at  No.  38 ;  Ford  Madox  Brown  (in  the  house  | 
described  by  Thackeray) ;  Maclise  (in  Russell  Place),  and  many 
others.  ; 

As  stated  above,  it  was  in  1872,  after  setting  the  roof  of  40  j 
Fitzroy  Square  on  fire  and  burning  it  off,  by  dabbling  in  pottery 
firing,  that  De  Morgan  moved  to  -30  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea,  where 
a  few  doors  off,  he  had  Cardyle  for  a  neighbour.  Here  he  com-  i 
menced  his  famous  ceramic  and  lustre-ware  work,  which  attracted 
considerable  attention  in  artistic  circles.  It  was,  in  particular, 
much  admired  by  Holman  Hunt,  who  compared  it  to  the  best 
periods  of  Italian  ware  in  the  same  craft  The  works  -  were  moved 

(1)  George  Raphael  Ward,  son  of  Janies  Ward,  R.A.,  and  father  of  Mrs. 

E.  M.  Ward,  and  grandfather  of  Sir  Leslie  Ward  (‘‘Spy  ”).  He  lived  at  No.  31, 
Fitzroy  Square  for  many  years. 

(2)  De  Morgan  worked  in  an  old  building  called  Orange  House,  now  the  site 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Cheyne  Row. 
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to  Merton  Abbey  in  1882,  and,  again,  to  near  Wandsworth  Bridge 
in  1887 . 

In  1888  William  De  Morgan  married  Miss  Evelyn  Pickering 
(daughter  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Pickering,  Q.C.),  who  is  an  artist  of 
distinctive  originality ;  and  he  and  his  wife  remained  consistently 
faithful  to  Chelsea  as  a  dwelling  place.  For  many  years  they 
occupied  No.  1  The  Vale,  that  former  picturesque  retreat  off  the 
King’s  Eoad.  Here  they  lived  till  driven  forth  by  force  majeure. 
The  story  goes  that  De  Morgan  was  the  last  tenant  to  leave  the 
doomed  houses,  and  that  he  gave  a  large  vale  party  to  his  friends 
when  the  house-breakers  were  actually  at  their  ruthless  work  of 
demolition  of  his  home.  He  had  the  Sentiment  for  Place  in  a 
marked  degree.  He  once  said  to  me,  apro^ws  of  Fordhook,  Ealing, 
where  Henry  Fielding  and  Lady  Byron  had  lived  :  “What  a  good 
thing  it  would  be  if  everyone  who  leaves  a  house  were  to  seal  up 
a  short  account  of  it  in  a  bottle  and  bury  it  in  the  foundations  !  ” 

No.  127  Church  Street,  Chelsea,  was  his  last  home,  and  having 
given  up  his  lustre-ware  factory  in  1905,  he  commenced,  at  the 
mature  age  of  sixty-six,  the  second  famous  phase  of  his  life,  his 
literary  career.  He  has  related  :  “I  suppose  I  had  the  capacity 
for  writing  lying  dormant  in  me.  ...  I  had  a  few  hours’  leisure, 
and  I  was  curious  to  see  whether  I  could  write  in  the  form  of 
fiction.  ...  I  wrote  the  first  two  chapters  of  Joseph  Vance,  just 
to  see  wdiat  I  cotuld  do,  but  I  was  so  little  impressed  with  the 
result  that  I  put  the  manuscript  away  and  forgot  it.”  It  is  to 
Mrs.  De  Morgan  that  we  owe  the  completion  of  the  story.  She 
came  across  the  forgotten  fragment  of  manuscript  in  a  desk  of  her 
husband’s,  and  having  read  it  said,  “You  ought  to  go  on  with 
this.”  The  result  was  that  the  story  was  finished,  and  Joseph 
Vance  published  in  1906. 

Although  this  “Autobiography”  is  not,  of  course,  that  of  the 
author  himself ,  it  contains  much  autobiographical  matter  (like  his 
other  books)  in  the  way  of  personal  memories  and  experiences : 
both  Chelsea  and  Florence,  where  De  Morgan  had  a  residence 
at  one  time,  are  used  as  background  for  the  story. 

AUce-for-Short  followed  in  1907 ;  Somehow  Good  in  1908 ;  It 
Never  Can  Happen  Again  m  1909;  and  then,  in  1910,  he  attacked 
a  new  field  with  An  Affair  of  Dishonour.  In  the  last-named 
sombre  and  powerful  novel  the  author  departed  from  Ijondon  and 
his  presentation  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  an  entirely  diffe¬ 
rent  style  from  his  usual  philosophic-humoroUs-reminiscent  vein 
evolved  a  romance  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Possibly  it  is  his 
finest  work.  It  is  not  an  historical  romance  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  phrase,  for  no  historical  personages  or  events — excepting, 
incidentally,  the  Battle  of  Sole  Bay,  1672 — are  depicted ;  but  it  is 
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an  historical  picture  of  the  time  it  relates  to,  and  I  know  of  no 
other  work  of  fiction  in  this  category,  except  Esmond,  which  has 
so  much  “atmosphere  ”  about  it,  for  the  characters  not  only  speak 
and  act  but  think  in  the  manner  of  their  period.  The  plot  of  the 
story  may  be  unpleasant.  It  is  rather  like  a  bizarre  dream  from 
the  past,  suggested  and  accompanied  by  some  electrical  storm 
outside  in  the  night.  And  how  fine  are  the  descriptions  of  storms 
in  the  book.  Here  is  the  advent  of  one  : — 

“  How  come  that  great  inky  curtain  to  be  hanging  still  above  the  distant 
sea,  and  never  nearing  the  land?  Rank  upon  rank  of  great  white-crested 
lireakers,  lifting  to  espy  the  shore,  and  falling  disappointed,  but  to  rise  again, 
sptjke  of  the  great  wind  that  was  rushing  landward  from  the  black  pall  of 
the  horizon.  And  yet  the  storm  itself  was  slow  to  come.  But  those  clouds 
were  heralds  of  it,  whose  speed  across  the  outer  blue  made  the  high  moon 
seem  to  fly  for  ever  through  an  endless  heaven.  It  could  not  be  long  now. 

“  Not  long!  For  through  the  very  heart  of  its  blackness  shot  a  sudden 
splintered  shaft  of  lightning,  all  the  length  of  the  ofSng,  and  left  it  blacker 
than  before.  .  .  .  There  is  none  among  us  but  will  pause  betwixt  the  first 
flash  and  the  first  voice  of  the  storm’s  artillery.  ...  It  came — a  long,  con¬ 
tinuous  roar  that  neither  rose  nor  fell.  .  .  then,  on  a  sudden  came  a  swift 
glare  of  lightning  all  across  the  sky,  and  close  upon  the  heels  of  it  its 
thunder,  climbing  sound  on  sound,  culminating  in  an  intolerable  peal.  The 
storm  had  come." 

A  large  portion  of  the  story  is  placed  on  the  desolate  coast  of 
Suffolk,  in  the  salt  marshes  north  of  Dunwich — that  weird,  indeter¬ 
minate  region  wdiich  appealed  so  ixtwerfully  to  the  imagination  of 
Swinburne  : 

“  Miles  and  miles,  and  miles  of  desolation ! 

Leagues  on  leagues  on  leagues  without  a  change! 

Sign  or  token  of  some  eldest  nation 

Here  would  make  the  strange  land  not  so  strange. 

Time-forgotten,  yea  since  time’s  creation. 

Seem  these  borders  where  the  sea-birds  range.  [ 

Tall  the  plumage  of  the  rush-flower  tosses. 

Sharp  and  soft  in  many  a  curve  and  line 

fileam  and  glow  the  sea-coloured  marsh-mosses, 

Salt  and  splendid  from  the  circling  brine. 

Streak  on  streak  of  glimmering  seashine  crosses 
All  the  land  sea-saturate  as  with  wine. 

Far,  and  far  between,  in  divers  orders. 

Clear  grey  steeples  cleave  the  low  grey  sky; 

Fast  and  firm  as  time-unshaken  warders. 

Hearts  made  sure  by  faith,  by  hope  made  high. 

Those  alone  in  all  the  wild  sea-borders 

Fear  no  blast  of  days  and  nights  that  die. 


Over  the  meadows  that  blossom  and  wither 
Rings  but  the  note  of  a  sea-bird’s  song; 
Only  the  sun  and  the  rain  come  hither 
All  year  long.” 
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The  influence  of  this  lone  land  w^as  equally  strong  upon  De 
Morgan.  Here  is  the  description  of  the  site  of  the  imaginary 
house,  Kips  Manor,  to  which  his  characters  go  : — 

“It  lay  in  the  flat  country  out  towards  the  sea.  .  .  .  Once  it  stood  near 
a  small  port,  with  a  fishing  population  and  pasturage  for  cattle  round  about. 
Now  it  was  little  better  than  a  salt  marsh.  .  .  the  easterly  wind  off  the  sea 
blew  too  strong  o’  nights,  and  no  sleep  could  be  had  in  it  for  the  howUng 
thereof  and  the  sound  of  waves  confronted  by  a  long  breast-work  of  shingle 
less  than  a  mile  aw'ay.  .41so  .  .  .  certain  birds  that  would  not  be  content 
to  fly  across  the  flats  without  a  strange  cry.  .  .  . 

“Nothing  against  sheer  silence  but  the  life  of  the  night  without;  the 
distant  thunder  of  the  shore;  the  wind  that  means  to  find  in  the  hours  of 
sleep  new  ways  of  moaning  through  the  silent  house  and  roaring  in  its 
chimneys,  and  now  is  rushing  inland  with  the  flying  scud  of  foam.  .  .  .” 

And  yet  De  Morgan’s  memory  of  the  locality  was  an  uncon¬ 
scious  survival,  for,  in  interesting  letters  in  reply  to  my  suggestion 
that  the  situation  of  Kips  Manor  was  identical  with  that  of  a 
certain  lonely  dwelling,  now  called  Stone  House,  in  this  drear 
yet  fascinating  marshland,  he  stated,  in  1912  :  — 

“  Over  forty  years  ago  I  spent  a  month  at  Southwold,  and  hoard  all  about 
Dunwich  and  the  ancient  port,  and  saw'  and  enjoyed  the  neighbourhood.  I 
must  have  retained  a  vivid  recollection  of  w'hat  I  saw,  having  not  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  landscape,  but  popped  a  house  down  in  it  which  is  pure  in¬ 
vention.  ...  I  ought  to  try  to  identify  Kips  Manor;  I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
somewhere  there,  and  that  the  whole  thing  happened.  The  Stone  House,  at 
Dingle,  looks  so  very  likely.  It  is  the  very  place  that  was  hanging  in  my 
mind  at  the  time  of  writing — only  I  am  sure  I  never  visited  it.” 

How  vividly  the  author  realised  the  situation  of  Stone  House 
those  who  are  familiar  with  both  the  book  and  the  spot  can  testify. 
One  of  the  most  realistic  incidents  of  this  romance  is  the  present¬ 
ment  of  the  Battle  of  Sole  Bay  and  the  sense  of  terror  that 
possessed  the  inhabitants  of  this  house  on  the  marsh  w'hen  the 
echoing  thunder  of  the  guns  broke  upon  ears  accustomed  only  to 
the  voices  of  Nature  : — 

“  It  came  again,  and  yet  again.  And  the  w  indows  sho<jk  and  rattled  with 
the  crash  upon  crash,  and  the  birds  that  lived  iu  the  ivy  without  were  all 
in  panic,  and  the  great  bloodhounds  in  the  court  bayed  a  deep  response  to 
each  now  word  of  terror  as  it  came  across  the  water.  For  Hell  had  broken 
loose  without,  in  what  had  been  the  sweet  silence  of  the  morning.  .  .  all 
the  ships  of  either  fleet  were  hidden  in  <ui  evil  cdoud  of  smoke,  Avith  evil 
flashes  in  the  heart  of  it.  .  .  .  .And  no  ear  escaped  it,  and  none  but  a  babe 
could  hear  it  and  be  deaf  to  tbe  truth  of  its  boasted  messages  of  death. 
For  not  a  gun  was  fired  that  day  (nor  is  in  any  battle)  but  had  it  in  its 
heart  to  do  murder,  and  a  Devil’s  confidence  in  its  success.” 

Since  this  passage  was  published  the  people  of  the  East  Coast 
have  heard  and  experienced  hostile  guns  and  bombs  of  a  far  more 
devastating  kind  than  those  of  the  Dutch  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 

voL.  cm.  N.S.  .  K* 
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tury.  There  were  two  Battles  of  Sole  Bay,  in  1665  and  1672 ;  and  ' 
De  Morgan  not  being  quite  clear  as  to  which  he  intended  to  refer 
to  in  his  story,  we  often  discussed  the  matter.  In  a  later  letter,  ■ 
written  from  Florence,  Viale  Milton  N.31,  in  1914,  he  said  : — 


“  Being  back  here  it  occurred  to  mo  to  look  up  the  authority  from  which 
I  got  particulars  of  the  Sole  Bay  battle.  I  see  it  was  another  battle  in 
1665;  as  the  real  battle,  when  de  Iluyter  commanded  the  Dutch,  was  in 
167‘2.  I  think  wo  made  that  out,  didn’t  we,  in  conversation?  Rapin,  giving 
Bishop  Burnet  as  his  chief  authority,  says  that  the  Dutch,  in  the  battle  I 
describe,  were  commanded  by  ‘  Monsieur  d’Obdam  de  Wassenaar.’  Of 
course,  my  story  used  History  as  it  liked,  and  inaccuracy  doesn’t  matter. 
As  a  fact,  the  battle  of  1665  was  fought  in  May,  not  after  midsummer,  as 
in  my  story. 

“  The  fact  is,  I  have  always  taken  full  advantage  of  the  painter's  and 
poet’s  quidlibet  audendi — and  I  shall  continue  on  the  same  lines.  What  use 
is  History  if  one  may  not  pervert  it  in  Fiction?  After  all  one  does  the 
same  by  fact, 

“  We  are  suffering  from  very  severe  cold  here — frozen  mornings  and 
so  on — and  most  seductive  tales  reach  us  of  warmth  in  your  latitudes. 

“  I  must  write  to  Notes  and  Queries  about  Kips  Manor!” 

In  another  letter  of  1914,  concerning  a  scheme  to  preserve  the 
Browning  letters,  he  wrote  : — 

”  I  have  not  felt  the  matter  of  the  Browning  letters  keenly — not  suffi¬ 
ciently  so  to  inspire  a  letter  to  the  Press.  And  in  my  opinion  only  letters 
written  con  amore  ought  to  be  sent  to  newspapers — I  mean  in  the  interest 
of  the  promotion  of  the  subject.  So  make  my  excuses  in  that  sense  to 
Miss  de  Lorey. 

”  I  don’t  think  I  saw  you  since  Mrs.  Ward  called  on  us,  and  gave  us  a 
very  delightful  hour  of  chat.  There  was  a  blot  in  the  scutcheon  though— a 
little  pitted  speck  in  garnered  fruit!  Neither  of  her  daughters  accom¬ 
panied  her  for  a  very  academical  reason  indeed — viz.,  that  I  had  taken  either 
or  both  for  granted  in  not  asking  for  the  visit.  Did  you  ever?  Why,  the 
idea  of  JIi’s.  Ward  running  about  among  the  motors  at  her  age  never  crossed 
my  mind.  My  wife  and  I  were  balked  of  a  visit  to  Chester  Square  by 
influenza — drat  flu! 

“I  suppose  it  was  from  Lady  B.^  that  my  mother  had  a  story  that  Bulwer 
Lytton’s  wife  used  to  annoy  him  by  directing  to  him  at  his  club  as  ‘  Sir 
Liar  Lyttcu.’  I  don’t  think  she  ever  met  her,  but  she  was  just  acquainted 
(over  psycho-mysteries)  with  the  Bart. — as  he  was  then. 

“  I  will  write  to  Heinemann  to  send  you  an  advance  copy  of  ll'heii 
Ghost  Meets  Ghost — there  is  no  ghost  in  it. 

“  At  this  moment  I  am  being  called  to  lunch,  violently,  so  remain 

“  Always  yours  truly, 

“  W.  De  Moroan’.” 


In  1912  was  published  that  curious  creation  A  Likely  Story, 
compound  of  satire  and  supernatural,  where  again  the  scene 
favoured  Chelsea  and  Florence  ;  and  in  1914  appeared  De  Morgan’s 
last  and  most  characteristic  novel,  of  immense  length,  When 
Ghost  Meets  Ghost.  Herein  he  returned  to  his  speciality  a-nd 

fll  Lady  Byron- 
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made  veritable  romauce  of  the  purlieus  of  Tottenham  Court  Road 
ill  mid- Victorian  times.  This  is  no  small  art.  From  the  very 
first  page,  with  its  picturesque  and  lovingly-reminiscent  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Sapps  Court,  the  reader’s  attention  is  held  and  progresses 
with  every  step  of  that  intricate  play  of  incident  and  character,  all 
so  minutely  depicted,  which  leads  to  the  final  situation  of  the  two 
old  sisters,  each  believing  the  other  dead,  meeting  again  after  an 
interval  of  half  a  century.  But,  for  some,  the  minor  characters  of 
the  story  are  of  greater  interest  than  the  principals.  The  old  ex¬ 
pugilist,  Uncle  Mo;  Aunt  M’riar ;  Michael  Eagstroar,  the  delight¬ 
ful  urchin  of  Sapps  Court;  Miss  Hawkins;  Percival  Pellew,  and 
many  another,  are  real  creations.  And  even  those  who  make 
but  brief  appearances  are  admirable,  such  as  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
jerry-builder  (who  is  almost  as  amusing  as  C.  Vance,  who  indulged 
in  his  “savoury  reverie  on  Sewage”  after  that  wonderful  and 
momentous  inspection  of  drains  at  Poplar  Villa) ;  Sam,  the  watch¬ 
man  ;  and  old  Billy,  the  bibulous  tavern  politician.  Hear  this  last 
on  the  iniquities  of  Louis  Napoleon  : — 

“  This  afternoon  he  was  eloquent  on  foreign  policy.  Closing  one  eye  to 
accentuate  the  shrewd  vision  of  the  other,  and  shaking  his  head  continuously 
to  express  the  steadiness  and  persistency  of  his  convictions,  he  indicted  Louis 
Napoleon  as  the  bete  noire  of  European  politics.  ...  ‘  But  this  Louis 

Sneapoleun,  he’s  your  sly  customer.  He’s  as  bad  as  the  whole  lot,  all 
boiled  up  together  in  a  stool  Don’t  you  be  took  in  by  him,  Mr.  Moses. 
Calls  hisself  a  Coodytar!  I  call  him.  .  .  .’  etcetera  de  rigneur,  as  some  of 
old  Billy’s  comparisons  were  unsavoury. 

“  ‘  Can’t  fuller  you  all  the  day  down  the  lane,  Willy-um,’  said  Uncle  Mo, 
■»ho  could  hardly  be  expected  to  identify  Billy’s  variant  of  Coup  d’Etat. 

‘  .4in’t  he  our  ally?’ 

“  ‘  That’s  the  p’int,  Mr.  Moses,  the  very  p’int  to  not  lose  sight  on,  or 
where  are  we?  He’s  got  hisself  made  our  ally  for  to  get  between  him  and  the 
Rooshians.  What  he’s  a-drivin’  at  is  to  get  us  to  fight  his  battles  for  him, 
and  him  to  sit  snug  and  accoomulate  cucumbers  like  King  Solomons.’ 

Uncle  Moses  felt  he  ought  to  interpose  on  this  revision  of  the  Authorised 
Version  of  Scripture.  ‘  You  haven’t  hit  the  word  in  the  middle,  mate,’  said 
he,  and  supplied  it,  correctly  enough.  ‘  You  can  keep  it  in  mind  by  think¬ 
ing  of  them  spiky  beggars  at  the  So-logical  Gardens — porky  pines — them  as 
get  their  backs  up  when  wexed,  and  bristle.’ 

“  ‘Well — corkupines,  then!  Have  it  your  own  way,  old  Mo!  My  back’d 
get  up  and  bristle,  if  I  was  some  of  them.  Only  when  it’s  womankind,  the 
likes  of  us  can’t  jedge,  especially  when  French.  .  .  .’  ” 

De  Morgan  had  the  rare  art  of  irradiating  common  things,  and 
raising  them  from  their  lowness.  As  Richard  Ford  said  to  Borrow  : 
“Things  are  low  in  manner  of  handling.  Draw  Natiure  in  rags 
and  poverty,  yet  draw  her  truly,  and  how  picturesque.”  So  it  is 
with  this  book.  The  life  of  Sapps  Court  becomes  very  real  to  us, 
and  the  grim  incidents  which  attend  the  convict  Daverill  are  vivid 
<lrama.  Those  scenes  of  capture  in  the  Hammersmith  Inn,  “The 
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Pigeons”  (w^hich  was  intended  for  “The  Doves” — the  little 
tavern  by  the  riverside,  near  the  creek  and  William  Morris’s 
famous  house),  and  the  death  blow  in  Sapps  Court  stand  out  with 
the  startling  actuality  of  scenes  from  Balzac. 

And  then  with  a  dip  of  the  pen,  De  Morgan  can  change  his 
scene  to  the  calm  atmosphere  of  Ancestor  Towers  and  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  Society  with  a  big  S.  Here  there  is  much  delightful 
play  of  character ;  the  Earl  and  Countess  are  prolific  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  their  daughter.  Lady  Gwendolen  Eivers,  is  a  very 
brilliant,  live  creation.  She  too  plays  the  most  prominent  part  in 
linking  up  the  numerous  and  minute  connections  in  De  Morgan’s 
delicately  forged  chain  of  events  which  go  to  make  up  his  plot. 
He  is  a  master  of  ingenuity — a  very  spider  in  the  patient  evolu¬ 
tion  of  his  web  of  narrative.  But  even  more  than  in  his  plots 
one  finds  supreme  pleasure  in  his  little  interludes  of  philosophic 
musing  and  reminiscence — as  this  : — 

“  Old  folk  and  candles  burn  out  slowly  at  the  end.  But  before  that 
end  comes  they  flicker  up,  once,  twice,  and  again.  It  is  even  so  with  the 
Old  Year  in  his  last  hours.  Is  ever  an  October  so  chill  that  he  may  not 
bid  you  suddenly  at  midday  to  come  out  in  the  garden  and  recall,  with  lum, 
what  it  was  like  in  those  Spring  days  when  the  first  birds  sang;  those 
Summer  days  when  the  hay-scent  was  in  Cheapside,  and  a  great  many  roses 
had  not  been  eaten  by  blights,  and  it  was  too  hot  to  mow  the  lawn  ?  Is  ever 
a  November  so  self-centred  as  to  refuse  to  help  the  Old  Year  to  a  memoiy 
of  the  gleams  of  April,  and  the  nightingale’s  first  song  about  the  laggard 
.ash-buds?  Is  icy  December’s  self  so  remoi'seless,  oven  when  the  holly- 
berries  are  making  a  parade  of  their  value  as  Christmas  decorations? — even 
when  it’s  not  much  use  pretending,  because  the  Waits  came  last  night, 
and  you  thought,  when  you  heard  them,  what  a  long  time  ago  it  was  that 
a  little  boy  or  girl,  who  must  have  been  yourself,  was  waked  by  them  to 
wonder  at  the  mysteries  of  Night.” 

In  such  passages  a  comparison  with  the  methods  of  Thackeray 
is  inevitable.  There  is  the  same  familiar  personal  ring,  the  note 
of  actual  talk  with  his  reader.  Unlike  Dickens,  De  Morgan  does 
not  laugh  and  weep  with  his  characters  :  rather,  as  I  have  said, 
in  the  habit  of  Thackeray,  he  regards  them  w'ith  analytical  interest 
— amusement  and  pity — and  in  what  he  himself  styled  his  “  button- 
holy  ”  manner  enacts  the  role  of  showman  to  his  readers,  pointing 
out  the  varied  qualities  and  actions  of  his  creations  in  colloifiiial, 
first  hand  conversation. 

But  it  is  also  true  he  resembled  Dickens  in  many  ways.  There 
is  the  same  vast  expanse  of  canvas  and  prodigality  of  texture  used 
in  depicting  the  story ;  both  introduce  a  great  number  of  charac¬ 
ters  and  subsidiary  plots  which,  how’ever,  are  all  intertwined  and 
working  together  towards  a  powerful  denouement,  when  the 
straying  threads  of  the  tale  are  skilfully  gathered  into  order  and 
the  complete  literary  tapestry  consummated.  De  Morgan  freely 
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acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  his  great  predecessor.  During 
that  last  visit  of  mine  we  discussed  Dickens  for  some  time,  agree¬ 
ing  that  David  Copperfield  was  the  best  and  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  novels.  De  Morgan  spoke  of 
his  great  admiration  for  Our  Mutual  Friend,  and  he  concluded 
with  the  words  :  “Dickens  w^as  the  master  at  whose  feet  I  sat.” 
He  also  shared  Dickens’s  habit  of  walking  about  the  streets  at 
night,  and  a  predilection  for  studying  London  life  in  its  humbler 
phases. 

Though  De  Morgan’s  style  can  be  found  to  bear  resemblance 
to  that  of  both  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  it  was  primarily  and 
essentially  his  own — original  and  distinctive,  like  his  philosophic 
humour  and  reminiscent  sentiment.  And  peculiarly  his  own  were 
those  exquisite  little  scenic  pictures  he  wmuld  offer  so  unex¬ 
pectedly  in  his  text,  such  as  this  of  autumn  : — 

“  The  sun  that  comes  to  say  goodbye  to  the  apples,  that  will  all  be  plucked 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  is  so  strong  that  forest  trees  arc  duped,  and  are 
ready  to  do  their  part  towards  a  green  Yule.  .  .  .  Then,  not  unfrequentiy, 
day  falls  in  love  with  night  for  the  sake  of  the  moonrise,  and  dies  of  its 
passion  in  a  blaze  of  golden  splendour.  But  the  memory  of  her  does  not  live 
long  into  the  heart  of  the  night,  as  it  did  in  the  long  summer  twilights. 
Love  cools  and  the  dews  full,  and  the  winds  sing  dirges  in  the  elms  through 
the  leaves  they  will  so  soon  scatter  about  the  world  without  remorse;  and 
then  one  morning  the  grass  is  crisp  with  frost  beneath  the  early  riser’s  feet, 
and  he  finds  the  leaves  of  the  ash  all  fallen  since  the  dawn,  a  green,  still 
heap  below  their  old  boughs  stript  and  cold  .  .  .  .” 

So  let  this  beautiful  expression  of  the  coming  of  winter  bring 
us  gently  to  that  sad,  bleak  day  of  mid-w'inter,  January  20th, 
1917,  when  amid  the  sleet  and  gathering  gloom  of  the  fog  the 
friends  of  William  De  Morgan  assembled  in  the  old  village  church 
of  Chelsea  to  offer  their  last  and  regretful  tribute  of  affection  to 
his  kindly  memory. 

S.  M.  Ellts. 
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ECONOMIC  WAR  FOODS  AND  WAR-FOOD  PRODUCTION. 

Energy  Calories  and  Food  Values. 

The  interference  with  our  food  supplies  through  the  war  has 
made  itself  felt  much  more  than  otherwise  would  have  been  the 
case,  because,  heretofore,  free  trade  accustomed  the  British  con¬ 
sumers  to  the  enjoyment  of  abundant  supplies  at  low  prices,  so 
that  all  proposals  made  for  developing  the  broad  and  fertile  acres 
at  home  were  always  treated  as  being  outside  the  range  of  practical 
ixditics.  With  diversions  against  our  cargo-carrying  fleets,  we 
soon  recognised  how  dependent  we  were  upon  outside  sources  for 
the  supplies  of  our  daily  bread. 

In  preceding  papers  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  I  have  from 
time  to  time  attempted  to  draw  attention  to  the  vital  importance 
of  home  food  production  upon  scientific  lines.  At  last  the  great 
awakening  has  been  brought  about,  and  the  whole  subject  is  now 
receiving  the  earnest  consideration  of  all  classes. 

Under  such  conditions  the  question  of  economic  war  foods 
necessarily  comes  right  to  the  fore.  The  shortage  of  sugar  is  of 
serious  import.  As  far  as  possible  any  curtailment  of  our  jam 
supplies  should  be  obviated,  since  preserve  made  from  fresh  fruit 
and  sugar  only  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  wholesome  dainties, 
but  one  of  the  greatest  evolvers  of  force  in  the  human  system  with 
'  which  we  are  acquainted. 

We  are  not  able  to  produce  manufactured  sugar  at  home  at  a 
profit.  It  wull  never  pay  us  to  do  so,  not  even  under  my  ash- 
fertilisation  method,  which  will  increase  the  sweet  principle 
wonderfully  in  all  crops,  and  assure  the  very  highest  percentage 
possible.  But  we  can  raise  the  saccharine  contents  of  all  roots, 
fruits,  and  grains  in  the  most  pronounced  and  remarkable  manner. 

With  starchy,  oily,  and  sugary  foodstuffs  available,  the  nation 
can  enjoy  life  to  perfection,  maintain  perfect  health  and  strength 
much  longer  than  the  war  can  last,  and  treat  the  submarine 
menace  with  absolute  indifference,  so  far  as  food  supplies  are 
concerned.  If  we  could  obtain  dried  sugary  fruits,  such  as  dates 
and  figs,  together  with  bananas,  natural  cocoa,  and  a  small  supply 
of  cereal  meal,  the  human  system  would  secure  from  a  moderate 
consumption  of  such  daily  all  the  nutrients  necessary,  but  we 
cannot.  Therefore  we  must  give  the  preference  to  those  food 
products  which  possess  ample  saccharose ,  or  fat,  in  their  make  up. 

Sugary  and  easily  digested  roots,  such  as  new  carrots,  beetroots, 
and  parsnips  particularly,  should  be  raised  in  greatly  increased 
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quantities.  Through  moderate  proportions  of  such  to  form  part 
of  the  daily  meal,  we  can  enjoy  all  the  sugar  we  need  without  the 
addition  of  any  of  the  commercially  extracted  and  manufactured 
product.  Young  carrots  are  of  special  value  in  this  respect,  and 
successional  supplies  can  be  maintained  practically  all  the  year 
round  by  advanced  cultivators.  They  are  great  dainties,  and 
contain  more  sugar  than  parsnips.  If  these  roots  are  fed  with  ash 
it  will  render  farmers  absolutely  independent  of  costly  German 
potash  salts,  and  they  will  become  richer  in  sugar. 

The  importance  of  saccharine  is  evidenced  in  the  well-known 
fact  that  starch  is  readily  transformed  into  sugar  in  the  course  of 
consumption.  Though  oatmeal  contains  less  sugar  than  parsnips, 
ash-fed  oat  plants  will  ensure  the  production  of  meal  containing 
a  much  higher  percentage  of  sugar  than  is  furnished  by  manure- 
fed  parsnips.  Oatmeal  contains  more  sugar  than  barley  or  wheat 
meals.  Maize  meal  has  the  lowest  sugar  content  of  all  the 
cereal  meals,  and  in  this  respect  it  stands  on  the  same  level  as  rice. 

I  have  mentioned  figs,  dates,  and  bananas,  natural  cocoa,  and 
oatmeal  because  the  former  three  contain  sugar  and  the  latter 
two  fat  and  starch,  thus  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  the 
human  body  in  a  most  ready  manner. 

Bananas  contain  11  per  cent,  of  sugar,  figs  49,  and  dates  66  per 
cent.  Apples  contain  from  6  to  10  per  cent.,  and  we  have  millions 
of  apple-trees  in  full  bearing.  But  the  dessert  sorts  are  as  a  rule 
consumed  before  they  are  fully  matured,  and  the  more  perfect 
the  maturity  the  greater  the  sugar  content.  Thus,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  mellowed  and  eaten  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year,  are  very  sugary,  and  the  Golden  Pippin  equals  the  ripest 
banana  in  respect  to  sugariness,  being  the  sweetest  dessert  apple 
obtainable.  Cherries  have  more  sugar  than  bananas,  so  have 
grapes,  both  these  fruits  possessing  almost  an  equal  percentage 
of  it.  Plums,  gooseberries,  and  strawberries  come  next  in  this 
respect,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given.  Immense  quantities 
of  plums  are  grown  in  Britain  each  season.  Not  an  ounce  of 
these  valuable  fruits  should  be  wasted.  On  the  Continent  they 
have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  used  as  food  by  whole  com¬ 
munities  of  peasants.  In  France  a  great  value  is  placed  upon 
them,  and  in  Bosnia  and  Servia  there  are  complete  forests  of 
plum  trees.  These  fruits  can  be  preserved  by  baking,  they  can  be 
turned  into  jam,  and  they  can  be  kept  all  the  year  round  in  fresh 
condition  without  sugar. 

One  can  form  a  safer  conclusion  from  tabulations  based  on  the 
average  composition  of  food  products  than  from  those  based  upon 
fuel  value  per  pound,  in  which  the  energy  of  the  diet  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  calories.  A  pound  of  split  peas  will  furnish  much  more 
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protein  and  energy  in  calories  than  a  pound  of  dates,  besides  being 
much  cheaper.  But  the  effects  of  food  must  not  be  ignored.  A 
pound  of  steak  will  be  far  less  nutritious,  and  far  more  costly,  than 
a  pound  of  oatmeal.  The  same  may  be  said  of  fowl.  In  addition 
stock  monopolises  vast  areas  of  fertile  land,  which  might  be  tar 
more  advantageously  and  profitably  employed  in  the  production 
of  human  foodstuffs.  With  regard  to  oils,  in  every  lOOlbs.  of 
butter  there  are  871bs.  of  fat,  in  cocoa-nibs  441bs.,  in  olives  391bs., 
in  cheese  301bs.,  and  in  oatmeal  lOlbs.  Wholesome  fat  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  food  constituents  that  can  be  utilised  in  modera¬ 
tion.  It  is  speedily  burned  in  the  system,  readily  yielding  heat  and 
energy.  Possibly  it  is  the  most  concentrated  constituent  of  food 
known  to  nature.  It  furnishes  more  energy  than  protein  or  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  Though  some  products  contain  more  fat  than  others, 
and. several,  indeed,  more  than  olive  oil,  still  the  latter,  possibly, 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  forms  of  fat  procurable.  Natural  cocoa 
and  oatmeal  should  continue  to  increase  in  popularity,  since  they 
furnish  fat  in  an  agreeable  and  healthful  form. 

Though  at  present  the  supplies  of  olive  oil  are  limited,  when 
the  importance  of  our  African  possessions  is  properly  recognised 
abundant  supplies  should  be  forthcoming.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  cocoa.  Still,  as  at  present  fats  are  not  readily  obtainable,  we 
must  rest  content  with  sugar,  thus  the  necessity  for  increasing  the 
saccharine  percentage  in  the  fruits  and  foodstuffs  we  grow  at  home 
is  apparent.  In  addition  to  ample  under-drainage  of  our  farm 
lands  and  fruit  fields,  nothing  that  science  can  commend  will  raise 
the  contents  of  fats  and  sugars  in  crops  so  readily  and  effectively 
as  ash  and  feldspar  dust  fertilisation. 

Wheaten  bread,  of  course,  takes  the  lead  as  the  vital  factor  in 
the  dietary  of  the  people  at  present.  Wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
potatoes  are  in dispen sables,  and  as  they  can  be  grown  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  profusion  there  is  no  real  reason  w'hy  we 
should  suffer  any  discomfort  from  the  w'ant  of  ample  foodstuffs. 
Had  the  plan  of  operations  which  I  commended  from  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  been  acted  upon,  to-day  we  should  have  been  enjoying 
the  sixpenny  4-lb.  loaf  and  other  products  at  proportionate  prices. 

Permanent  Pastures  and  Famine. 

For  over  thirty  years  I  have  condemned  the  continued  existence 
of  17,000,000  acres  of  permanent  pastures,  the  bulk  of  which  has 
been  devoted  to  the  production  of  nutrients  for  cattle  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  men.  In  my  Fortnightly  Eeview  paper  some  years 
back,  on  “What  Ireland  Eeally  Needs,”  which  was  approved  by 
all  sections  of  the  Irish  Press,  I  lengthily  dealt  with  the  claims 
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of  arable  cultures,  and  condemned  the  permanent  pasturage 
method,  which  I  proved  was  the  cause  of  Irish  depopulation. 
Through  that  paper  intensive  industries  were  introduced  into  rural 
Ireland  with  tremendous  success.  They  met  with  opposition  from 
the  then  agricultural  department  there,  but  to-day  we  see  that 
over  1,000,000  more  acres  of  these  permanent  pastures  are  to  be 
broken  up  on  the  lines  I  proposed. 

In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Flemish  farmers  made  the 
discovery  that  ten  acres  of  green  crops  from  arable  land  maintained 
a  larger  number  of  stock  than  forty  acres  of  ordinary  grass,  and 
that  even  the  latter  could  be  made  to  support  50  per  cent,  more 
stock  by  improving  the  quality  and  productiveness  of  its  herbage. 
The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Flemish  farmers  in  England  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  recognised  the  greater  value  of  intensive 
culture  to  farm  culture. 

If  we  were  now  in  earnest  we  should  insist  that  an  extra 
10,000,000  acres  of  pastures,  most  of  which  have  been  starved  or 
imperfectly  fed  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  should  be  torn  up 
and  brought  under  thorough  cultivation.  Most  of  these  acres  could 
be  broken  up  by  steam  ploughs,  and  the  people  would  enjoy  an 
abundance  of  roots,  fruits,  and  grains  at  moderate  prices,  enabling 
us  to  obtain  all  the  foodstuffs  needed  for  supporting  practically 
the  whole  population  of  Britain  with  ease.  That  is  the  wise  way 
of  dealing  with  the  submarine  menace  in  so  far  as  the  national 
dietary  is  concerned.  Around  where  I  write  there  are  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  old  permanent  pastures,  most  of  which  are 
in  a  fearfully  neglected  state.  In  various  parts  of  the  country  I 
have  seen  endless  numbers  of  grass  fields,  of  which  the  moles  have 
been  allowed  to  take  complete  possession,  and  through  the  want 
of  care  and  cultivation  produce  such  poverty-stricken  crops  of 
pasture  that  the  cattle  turned  into  them  to  feed  have  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  a  bare  existence.  For  thirty  years  I  have  asked  Govern¬ 
ments  to  standardise  wheat,  flour,  and  bread,  bringing  them  up  to 
the  100  per  cent.,  or  perfect  standard.  Why  should  not  the 
legislature  standardise  cultivation  and  productivity  in  the  interests 
of  all  sections  of  the  community? 

In  ancient  Rome  the  neglect  of  agriculture  was  treated  as  a 
crime  punishable  by  the  censor.  Is  it  not  folly  to  permit  millions 
of  otherwise  productive  acres  in  Britain,  where  land  is  so  limited, 
to  be  given  up  to  impoverished  grasses  and  weeds,  fifty  acres  of 
which  are  not  equal  to  five  acres  of  well-cared-for  fields?  Over 
five-and-twenty  million  acres  of  land  in  this  country  are  non¬ 
productive  for  the  want  of  phosphates,  of  which  the  land  has  been 
depleted  through  the  one-sided,  stupid  methods  which  have  been 
permitted  to  continue.  In  many  cases  mossy  growths,  butter- 
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cups,  docks,  and  daisies  especially,  encumber  much  of  our 
permanent  pastures  to  such  an  extent  that  nutrients  for  the  stock 
they  are  supposed  to  nourish  scarcely  exist  in  them.  Would  it 
not  be  wiser  to  see  that  these  areas  were  devoted  to  the  production 
of  foodstuffs  for  the  people?  I  do  not  blame  the  farmers  or  the 
landlords,  I  simply  condemn  the  system  which  has  been  allowed 
to  develop  to  the  injury  of  us  all. 

An  increase  of  permanent  pastures  is  a  menace  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation.  It  is  the  main  cause  of  rural  depopulation, 
furnishes  food  for  cattle  to  the  injury  of  human  beings,  finally 
bringing  in  its  train  physical  degeneration,  a  decreased  birth-rate, 
and  the  prospect  of  famine.  The  Statute  of  the  fourth  year  of 
Henry  VII.  became  law  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  mischiefs 
wrought  by  the  continued  increase  of  permanent  pastures.  The 
Act  of  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  refers  to  the 
lamentable  decrease  in  tillage,  and  another  Act  of  the  same  reign 
made  it  an  offence  to  increase  permanent  pastures.  The  rural 
workers  were  not  tempted  to  the  towns,  they  were  driven  from 
the  fields  in  Tudor  times  by  the  resistless  advance  of  grass,  which 
did  what  could  not  have  been  effected  by  the  swords  and  spears 
of  alien  hordes.  The  rural  exodus  of  the  past  fifty  years  was  due 
to  the  same  cause.  The  time  is  coming  when  the  nations  of  the 
world  will  be  compelled,  by  the  sheer  force  of  circumstances,  to 
place  most  of  their  acres  under  tillage. 


Wheat  and  Stone  Dust. 

The  aim  of  intensive  wheat  farmers  must  be  the  production  of 
larger  crops  and  better  quality  grains  at  economical  expenditure. 
When  old  pastures  are  broken  up  the  turf  must  be  completely  torn 
to  shreds,  the  finer  the  better.  It  is  then  the  most  perfect  material 
for  productivity  with  which  we  are  acquainted ,  provided  mineral  is 
added  to  it. 

Having  proved  beyond  doubt  that  manure  causes  soil  sourness, 
and  is  harmful  to  crops,  and  through  them  to  human  beings,  I 
insist  that  for  the  production  of  perfect  wheat  it  must  be  avoided. 
If  the  newly  broken  up  pastures  are  fertilised  with  fine  dust  of 
the  primary  rocks,  to  which  has  been  added  a  perfect  purveyor  of 
lime,  then  the  soil  will ,  with  the  humus-making  material  provided 
in  the  turf,  contain  everything  in  abundance  for  assuring  bumper 
harvests  of  the  most  flexible  straw  and  glutenous  and  sugary  grain. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  for  such  results  to  be  secured  by  manure- 
feeding  on  old-fashioned  lines. 

Since  the  advent  of  my  clean  culture  method  Sir  Almroth 
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Wright  has  testified  that  manure  is  unnecessary.  I  put  it  to  Sir 
William  Crookes,  who  is  admittedly  the  greatest  chemist  of  our 
time,  and  whose  interest  in  agriculture  is  undoubted,  that  under 
the  system  I  commend  the  soil  is  furnished  with  everything  that 
any  and  every  crop  needs  for  assuring  perfect  productivity.  I 
insist  that  flexible  wheat  straws  and  flexible  flax  cannot  be  grown 
in  any  way  comparable  to  that  obtainable  with  the  mineralised 
humus  system  of  fertilisation,  which  is  Nature’s  way. 

Wheat  straws  and  flax  grown  with  manure  possess  weak  tissue, 
fibre,  or  stamina,  and  that  is  why,  when  the  wheat  plants  are 
fully  grown,  millions  of  them  are  unable,  after  heavy  rains  have 
bent  them  earthwards,  to  rise  up  again  into  their  original  position. 

In  the  same  way  the  low-grade  flexibility  of  our  English  and  Irish 
flax  is  due  to  the  use  of  manure  and  the  lack  of  the  fertilising 
materials  I  have  referred  to.  In  these  connections  it  is  flexibility, 
not  brittleness,  that  is  essential. 

But  the  feldspar  rocks  must  not  be  made  to  undergo  any  system 
of  treatment  whereby  they  are  reduced  and  a  condensed  residue 
is  extracted  from  them.  The  very  finely  powdered  dust  of  the 
granite  rocks  in  their  original  form  and  make  up  alone  must  be 
sprinkled  upon  the  soil  for  ploughing  in,  without  any  manipula¬ 
tion  whatever.  It  is  then  in  its  cheapest  and  most  effective 
condition. 

This  simple  treatment  will  enable  farmers  to  raise  flinty,  hard 
durum  wheat,  which  is  the  most  healthful  form  of  wheat  procur¬ 
able.  Being  rich  in  gluten  and  sugar,  it  furnishes  us  with  one 
of  the  most  nutritious  human  foods.  Wheat  grown  thus  pos¬ 
sesses  protein  and  non-nitrogenous  substances  in  ideal  form  and 
ratio  for  maintaining  the  body  in  perfectly  normal  condition.  The 
softer  and  less  glutenous  samples  of  wheat  usually  produced  in 
England  and  Ireland  under  the  unclean  manurial  system  are 
poor  food  products  in  comparison  to  the  hard  nutritive  wheat, 
which  can  be  grown  in  profusion  by  home  growers  provided  they 
adopt  my  method  of  fertilisation.  Further,  by  its  aid  the  high 
characteristics  of  the  hard  wheat  grains  will  be  maintained, 
whereas  under  the  manure  they  degenerate  and  run  out  in  a  few 
years. 

Sixty  and  eighty  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  grown  to  the  acre 
in  England.  The  national  acre  average  output  to-day  is  less 
than  half  the  lowest  output  mentioned.  Jethro  Tull  centuries 
back  produced  a  better  record  in  wheat-growing  than  Botham- 
stead  has  done  recently.  In  agriculture  German  science,  based 
upon  the  errors  of  Liebig,  has  in  reality  proved  a  dismal  failure. 
The  German  farmer  cannot  grow  perfect  sugar-beets,  potatoes, 
or  apples,  though  he  deluges  his  fields  with  manure  and  chemicals. 
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Stone  dust,  ash,  and  green  manuring  anywhere  and  everywhere 
will  produce  larger  crops,  healthier  plants,  more  fruitful  trees 
and  products  of  greater  nutrient  value. 

The  precious  mineral  I  commend.  Nature’s  eternal  maintainer 
of  fertility,  lies  about  us  on  every  hand  neglected  and  ignored. 
The  scientists  have  their  heads  in  the  clouds  seeking  for  natural 
plant  food,  whilst  in  countless  millions  of  tons  it  is- lying  beneath 
their  very  feet. 

I  strongly  advise  that  the  old  pasture  lands  that  are  to  be  broken 
up  should  be  dealt  with  in  ample  time,  so  that  they  may  be  in 
perfect  condition  for  sowings  of  wheat  in  March.  The  wheat 
sowings  which  have  been  arranged  by  the  Government  for  next  I 
month  should  be  absolutely  doubled.  Deep  ploughing  and 
perfect  pulverisation  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  So  is  under- 
drainage.  If  the  latter  is  not  possible,  then  thorough  surface 
drainage  is  essential  to  assure  the  warmest  possible  root  conditions 
through  the  spring. 

In  the  main  we  give  our  wdieat  lands  too  much  seed,  too  much 
chemical,  and  too  little  labour.  With  ample  drainage,  early 
sowing,  mineralised  ash  fertilisation,  and  surface  cultivation, 
this  year  we  might  have  enjoyed  the  most  bounteous  wheat  har¬ 
vest  ever  knowm. 

Things  have  not  been  wisely  managed.  Why  are  not  50  per 
cent,  at  least  of  the  swede,  turnip,  and  mangold  areas,  mainly 
utilised  for  cattle,  allotted  to  increased  potato  production  for 
human  beings?  Extensive  plantings  of  potatoes  should  have  been 
made  under  Government  supervision  in  March.  Our  potato  areas 
are  about  1,250,000  acres  against  2,100,000  acres  for  swedes, 
turnips,  and  mangolds  for  stock. 

As  the  cattle  root  crops  I  have  named  are  usually  sown  from 
April  till  August,  50  per  cent,  of  the  huge  areas  they  occupy 
could  have  been  displaced  for  potatoes  in  March  and  for  wheat. 
Official  inactivity  places  the  nation  in  danger. 

There  are  27,000,000  acres  of  land  under  culture  in  England 
and  Wales.  Of  this  17,000,000  consist  of  permanent  grass  and 
10,000,000  of  arable  areas.  My  figures  differ  slightly  from  the 
official  tabulations,  but  too  slightly  for  consideration.  Our  total 
home  population  is  under  50,000,000.  A  very  limited  quantity  of 
land  is  available  to  feed  it.  All  organic  matter  has  its  primary 
source  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  from  this  source  all  food 
must  come  directly  or  indirectly.  The  grain,  fruit,  and  root 
feeders  get  their  food  direct  in  a  perfect  form  ;  the  flesh  feeders 
indirect  in  an  imperfect  form. 

We  raise  food  first  hand  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
6,315,781  cattle,  17,951,123  sheep,  and  2,167,941  pigs  each  year. 
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and  we  feed  them  with  the  most  perfect  and  natural  form  of  food 
obtainable,  whilst  we  ourselves  are  content  to  eat  food  second-hand. 

Practically  the  majority  of  the  arable  land  available  in  England 
and  Wales  is  devoted  to  feeding  stock,  and,  in  addition,  we 
import  huge  quantities  of  foodstuffs  for  the  same  purpose. 

Out  of  the  total  27,000,000  cultivated  acres,  only  about  a  paltry 
4,000,000  are  devoted  to  grain,  fruit,  and  root  products  for  human 
beings,  an  area  only  four  times  larger  than  what  is  wasted  in 
the  production  of  wholesome  food  grains  for  destruction  in  the 
production  of  beer.  Yet  recently  one  of  our  political  leaders 
said,  “We  have  become  wiser  by  a  thousand  years.” 

If  we  had  the  huge  quantities  of  grains  and  roots,  true  human 
foods,  w'hich  have  been  consumed  so  freely  by  the  millions  of 
cattle  and  poultry'  since  the  wmr  began,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
bushels  of  food  products  would  have  been  available  for  the  national 
granary  each  year,  and  this  would  have  enabled  us  to  have  treated 
the  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  curtail  our  food  supplies  with  the 
utmost  indifference. 

The  present  is  not  the  time  for  disputation.  Let  us  deter¬ 
mine  to  minimise  the  submarine  menace  and  assure  an  abundance 
of  food  by  utilising  the  services  of  conscientious  objectors,  in¬ 
terned  enemies  and  aliens,  and  prisoners,  and  put  them  to  work. 
Had  ray  plan  been  adopted  this  year  even,  we  could  have  had 
15,000,000  extra  tons  of  potatoes  alone  ready  in  August  or 
September  above  what  will  be  harvested.  From  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  recognising  as  I  did  the  tremendous  superiority  of  the 
submarine,  I  urged  an  immediate  increase  in  the  food  productive 
areas,  mainly  to  grow  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  the 
sugary  roots  I  have  dealt  with. 

The  agricultural  department  proposes  to  increase  the  food 
areas  by  3,000,000  this  season,  but  10,000,000  acres  should  have 
been  added  mostly  for  wheat.  Thousands  of  farmers  have 
planted  their  land  this  season  with  peas  instead  of  wheat  because 
of  their  distrust  of  the  Government.  This  is  most  unfortunate. 
Had  the  food  problem  been  dealt  wdth  in  a  generous  manner, 
we  should  have  enjoyed  an  abundance  of  roots,  fruits,  and  grains 
at  pre-war  prices. 

We  have  recently  been  told  that  something  is  being  done  in 
this  the  fourth  year  since  the  war  began.  It  is  time  that  action 
superseded  apathy.  The  people,  though  willing  to  sacrifice  every¬ 
thing  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  cannot  do  without  their  daily  bread. 

Sampson  Morgan. 
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Since  the  outbreak  of  war  we  have  become  so  used  to  hysterical 
abuse  of  England  and  the  English  by  German  writers,  even  by 
those  German  writers  who  in  happier  days  came  to  this  country, 
enjoyed  our  hospitality,  and  beslavered  us  with  flattery — which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  we  swallowed  with  avidity — that  a  civil 
word  about  us  and  ours  leaves  the  reader  gasping.  That  at  this 
time  such  a  book  as  EmjUsche  Simtsmdnner  (Etiglish  States-  \ 
men)  should  appear  is  consequently  amazing.  That  it  should  be 
issued  by  the  great  Berlin  firm  of  Uli stein  is  even  more  remark¬ 
able,  for  Ullstein  and  Co.,  the  owners  of  the  Vossische  Zeitung, 
the  Berliner  Zeitung  am  Mittag,  and  other  important  newspapers, 
are  notorious  as  publishers  of  German  propagandist  works,  and 
of  an  immensely  popular  series  of  war  books,  which  includes 
Reise  zur  deutschen  Front  {A  Visit  to  the  German  Front)  and 
Die  Front  in  Osten  (The  Eastern  Front),  by  Ludwig  Ganhofer; 
Die  Helden  von  Tsingtau  (The  Heroes  of  Tsingtau),  by  Otto  von 
Gottberg ;  and  An  der  Spitze  meiner  Kompagnie  (At  the  Head 
of  my  Company),  by  Captain  Paul  Oskar  Hocker.  EngliscUe 
Staatsmdnner  is  a  volume  of  the  well-known  series,  Mihnier  und 
V biker  {Men  and  Nations).  The  author,  wdio  writes  over  the 
signature  of  “Sil-Vara,”  is  Herr  G.  Silberer,  a  well-known 
journalist,  now  in  Austria,  for  some  years  a  London  corres2)ondent 
of  the  Vienna  paper,  the  Netie  Freie  Presse,  a  dramatist  of  some 
note,  and  author  of  a  volume  entitled  Londoner  Spaziergdnge 
(Walks  in  London). 

In  his  Introduction  Herr  Silberer  clearly  defines  his  attitude. 
His  book,  he  states,  treats  of  statesmen  and  politicians,  not  of 
politics.  English  politics,  he  says  very  truly,  have  been  dealt 
with  in  many  books  written  during  the  war  for  purposes  of  pro¬ 
paganda  ;  and  he  evidently  has  no  mind  to  swell  the  number  of 
these  ephemeral  and  dishonest  publications.  Indeed,  the  only 
piece  of  propaganda  in  his  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  Chronology 
(for  which  the  author  is  probably  not  responsible)  :  “May  31st- 
June  1st.  The  first  great  sea-battle  of  the  war,  west  of  the 
Skager-Eack.  This  was  not  a  victory  for  England.”  The  honesty 
of  the  author  has  evidently  affected  the  compiler,  for  in  all  other 
German  publications  the  Jutland  battle  is  claimed  as  a  German 
success.^ 

(1)  It  amused  tlie  present  writer  to  find  in  his  copy  of  h'lu/Iischc  Staaln- 
vKiuner  a  hook-mark  (issued  by  the  Duisburger  Verlagsanstalt)  with  a  border 
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The  author  gives  the  assurance  that  it  is  his  wish  to  present 
the  Englishmen  whose  portraits  he  has  limned,  not  as  they  are 
seen  to-day  by  his  angry,  unreasoning  compatriots,  but  as  they 
appeared  to  an  unprejudiced  German  observer  during  a  long 
residence  in  this  country.  He  depicts  them,  not  as  enemies,  but 
as  men.  “I  could  not  now  alter  these  sketches,  without  besmirch¬ 
ing  my  own  portrait  ”  (“let  konnte  jetzt  im  wesentlichen  nicht 
am  Bilde  iindern,  ohne  mein  eigenes  Bild  zu  verstiimmeln  ”). 
This  book  is  evidently  the  expression  of  his  desire  to  make  some 
return  for  several  happy  years  spent  in  England.  As  such  we 
gladly  accept  it.  It  is  the  triumph  of  the  conscience  of  a  man 
of  letters,  which  enables  him  to  see  clearly,  in  spite  of  the  fogs 
of  war.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  thought  that  the  character- 
sketches  are  one  and  all  flattering ;  our  pleasure  is  derived  from 
the  honesty  of  the  writer. 

Herr  Silberer,  in  an  admirable  introduction,  makes  some  in¬ 
teresting  points.  He  tells  his  countrymen  that  the  political 
problems  which  England  has  had  before  it  during  the  last  hundred 
years  are  Ireland,  Protection  versus  Free  Trade,  and  Imperialism 
versus  Little-Englandism.  Under  the  last  heading  he  puts,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  minor  wars  in  w'hich  this  country  has  almost 
always  been  engaged  in  some  quarter  or  other  of  the  globe,  and, 
S  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  bloodless  revolution  which  has  long 
been  in  progress  and  which  is  producing  such  far-reaching  social 
I  reforms.  In  contradistinction  to  the  German  idea,  it  is,  our 
author  asserts,  men,  not  measures,  that  enlist  the  support  of 
the  English  people.  He  examines  English  politics,  and  finds 
‘  everywhere  the  clash  of  personalities  rather  than  the  conflict  of 
j  measures.  As  a  student  he  is  struck  by  the  “continuity”  of 
t  English  political  life,  and  all  the  English  statesmen  of  to-day, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  John  Burns,  are,  he  avers,  “descen¬ 
dants.”  Mr.  Asquith  is  fighting  for  the  cause  for  which  Gladstone 
'  struggled,  for  Home  Buie,  for  Free  Trade,  for  •“  mending  or  ending” 
the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  clearly  a  link  in  the 
‘  chain  which  was  forged  by  the  forces  which  compelled  the 
■Reform  Bill  of  1832.  Joseph  Chamberlain  is  cited  as  an  excellent 
I  example  of  “following  in  father’s  footsteps.”  What  Disraeli 
[  did  in  his  day,  Chamberlain  with  immense  energy  did  in  his. 
Disraeli  found  it  necessary  to  educate  the  Tory  Party  by  instil¬ 
ling  it  with  new  ideas,  and  thereby  built  it  up  from  the  ruins  of 
its  former  greatness.  Chamberlain,  in  his  turn,  strengthened  the 

of  German  national  colours,  and  within  this  border  an  Iron  Cross,  and  below 
the  ron  Cross,  the  words,  “Deutscher  griisse  deutsch,  sage  nicht  mehr  Adieu, 
soiulern  ”  (“The  Herman  must  make  his  greetings  in  German.  No  longer  shall 
he  say  .Vdieu,  but”)  “Guten  Tag,  Guten  Morgen,  Guten  Abend,  Gute  Nacht. 
Griiss  Gott.  Mit  Gott.  Auf  Wiedersehen.  Leb’wohl.” 
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hold  of  the  Conservatives  upon  the  country  by  forcing  them  to 
include  in  their  programme  social  reforms  at  which  earlier  they 
had  looked  askance.  Disraeli  removed  the  East  India  Company 
from  its  high  position,  and  planed  an  Empress  upon  the  throne 
of  India ;  he  realised  the  value  to  England  as  a  world-power  of 
securing  a  predominating  interest  in  the  Suez  Canal ;  and  he 
brought  from  the  Berlin  Conference  “peace  with  honour.”  Cham¬ 
berlain,  too,  flattered  the  national  pride  with  his  Imperial 
schemes.  He  worked  for  these  ends  through  the  practical  means 
of  stimulating  British  commerce,  but  all  his  aims  w^ere  bound  up 
with  the  glory  of  the  Union  Jack ;  his  great  dream  was  of  a 
Z Oliver ein  w'hich  should  bind  together  indissolubly  the  countries 
\vhich  constitute  the  British  Empire.  Herr  Silberer  traces  the 
political  lineage  of  Lord  Grey  of  Fallodon,  and  discovers  him  to 
be  a  descendant  of  Palmerston,  albeit  Palmerston  was  a  firebrand, 
and  in  so  far  a  contrast  in  temperament  to  the  restrained,  cool, 
and  silent  man  who  until  recently  was  at  the  Foreign  Office.  It 
was  Palmerston,  and  not  his  measures,  who  took  hold  of  the 
English  imagination ;  all  the  great  questions  of  foreign  affairs  in 
his  day  are  associated  with  his  name.  His  tactics  brought 
England  into  a  position  of  “splendid  isolation,”  and  the  period 
when  he  was  in  office  was  not  always  free  from  panics.  The 
revolutionary  period  of  1848  had  its  echoes  in  England.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  declared  that  the  country  was  defenceless 
against  an  invasion,  and  Palmerston  himself  said  that  England 
no  longer  had  the  security  of  an  island,  for  steamships  had 
bridged  over  the  Channel.  Similar  expressions  were  uttered  by 
Lord  Eoberts  and  others  in  the  years  prior  to  the  present  war. 
Palmerston  was  a  Whig,  even  as  Lord  Grey.  Both,  in  spite  of 
their  Junker  descent,  were  members  of  Liberal  Cabinets.  The 
entire  history  of  English  politics,  Herr  Silberer  sums  up,  is  based 
upon  individuals.  The  individual  is  always  its  directing  force.  In 
fact,  the  biography  of  the  English  statesman  is  the  history  of 
English  politics. 

Such  being  the  view  of  Herr  Silbei’er,  it  is  natural  that,  con¬ 
tenting  himself  with  a  few  introductory  pages,  he  should  devote 
his  book  exclusively  to  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  leading  English 
statesmen.  These  character-sketches  are  well  w’orth  reading, 
not,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  students  of  English  politics  will 
find  anything  new  in  them,  but  because  they  show'  us  the  posi¬ 
tion  our  leaders  take  in  German  eyes.  Very  temperately  Herr 
Silberer  writes  of  them  all,  of  Lord  Grey  of  Fallodon,  Mr. 
Asquith,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
Lord  Kitchener,  Lord  Fisher,  Lord  Curzon,  John  Burns,  Lord 
Rosebery,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Mr.  Redmond,  Sir  Edward  Carson, 
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and  the  rest.  The  one  furious  onslaught  he  makes  is  on  Lord 
Northclifi'e.  “  Some  call  him  the  Napoleon  of  his  craft,”  he  writes. 
“He  is  really  a  dancing  Dervish,  who  turns  and  twurls  and  twists, 
giving  forth  wdld  shrieks  the  while,  in  order  to  astonish  the  mob. 

!  The  shrine  at  wdiich  he  performs  his  devotions — Carmelite  House 
1  —is  a  mosque,  in  which  is  preached  the  creed  of  unscrupulousness. 
The  god  is  called  Jingo,  and  Lord  Northclifi'e  is  his  prophet.” 
This  character-study,  vituperative  as  it  is,  is  certainly  not  to 
be  mistaken  for  anti-English  venom,  for  it  is  no  whit  more  violent 

I  than  that  w'ritten  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Gardiner. 

Naturally  we  turn  first  to  the  older  statesmen.  Herr  Silberer 
has  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Balfour.  He  thinks 
that  no  one  can  have  been  more  surprised  than  Mr.  Balfour  when 
he  found  himself  a  politician.  Men  take  up  politics  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  from  ambition,  deep  devotion  to  a  cause,  or  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  he  opines ;  not  so  Mr.  Balfour,  whose  mind  did  not  in¬ 
cline  him  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Balfour  became  a 
politician  because  the  way  to  political  life  w^as  opened  for  him. 
If  he  had  not  already  been  a  philosopher,  he  wmuld  have  become 
one  when  thinking  of  the  course  of  his  life.  Herr  Silberer  de- 

I  scribes  him  as  “the  statesman  malgre  lui"  ;  he  sees  him  as  the 
student  of  Bach,  of  the  problems  of  life  and  religion,  and  has  no 
doubt  that  it  was  difficult  suddenly  to  plunge  into  the  business 
of  party  politics.  The  path  of  the  philosopher  at  Westminster 
,  is  not  easy  :  it  is  so  difficult  for  him  to  believe  that  the  other 

'  side  is  always  in  the  wrong  and  not  to  see  sometimes  that  it  is 

hopelessly  in  the  right.  “Democracy,  Liberalism,  agnosticism. 
Free  Trade,  are  issues  which  Mr.  Balfour  is  believed  to  look  upon 
sceptically ;  but  he  could  be  roused  to  passionate  enthusiasm  over 
]  such  matters  as  he  regarded  as  of  importance  :  Ireland,  education, 
and  Imperialism  ;  and  he  becomes  a  really  good  party-man  when 
questions  arise  in  wffiich  he  is  interested  as  a  Tory  and  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian.”  The  author,  who  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Balfour’s  qualities,  does  not  seem  to  realise  that  Mr.  Balfour’s 
early  disinclination  to  take  part  in  the  turmoil  of  politics  was 
overborne  by  the  high  sense  of  duty  to  his  class  and  to  his 
country. 

For  Mr.  Asquith,  too,  Herr  Silberer  has  much  to  say  that  is 
agreeable.  “Asquith  is  the  perfected  product  of  Balliol.  There 
is  no  one  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  can  express  himself  in 
such  clear-cut  phrases,  who  can  so  tersely  develop  his  argument, 
or  whose  style  is  so  rhythmic  and  so  classical.  He  has  always 
achieved  what  he  desired,  not  by  feverish  pushing  nor  by  furious 
onslaught,  but  by  quiet  persistence.  He  has  always  known  how 
to  wait,  he  has  never  been  in  haste ;  when  he  could  not  storm  a 
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position,  he  has  besieged  it,  and  sat  down  leisurely  in  front  of  it. 
Thus  he  arrived  at  his  goal.  .  .  .  His  coldness,  which  for  ten 
years  stood  in  the  way  of  his  popularity,  has  with  his  advancing 
years  almost  entirely  disappeared.  In  him  the  inborn  restraint 
of  the  Englishman,  the  dislike  of  betraying  emotion,  has  resolved 
itself  into  an  agreeable  mildness.  To  realise  this,  he  must  be 
seen  on  the  front  bench,  surrounded  by  his  colleagues,  who  love 
and  honour  him,  and  whom  he  rules  by  virtue  of  his  lovableness, 
his  fatherly  goodness,  and  his  dominating  intellect.” 

In  the  careers  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  Herr 
Silberer  sees  a  parallel.  Both  were  the  sons  of  honest,  indus¬ 
trious,  well-to-do  middle-class  families  engaged  in  commerce. 
Both  had  the  advantage  of  acquiring  a  handsome  fortune  while 
still  young,  and  thus  securing  independence,  and  both  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  about  the  age  of  forty.  Both  made  their 
money  out  of  iron.  He  rather  strains  his  argument,  however, 
when  he  goes  on  to  say  that  they  both  had  associations  with 
Glasgow — because  Chamberlain  w^as  once  Rector  of  the  University 
and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  President  of  the  Glasgow  Iron  Trade 
Association.  Of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  at  We.stminster  he  writes  :  “His 
manner  when  sy^eaking  is  reminiscent  of  a  steel  hammer.  His 
utterance  has  the  regularity,  the  monotony,  and  the  simplicity 
of  a  machine;  its  precision,  its  incisiveness,  its  clearness,  and 
also  its  mercilessness.  His  roughness  is  notorious.  Once  he  has 
taken  firm  hold  of  an  opponent,  he  flattens  him  out  without 
ceremony.  When  he  has  a  strong  argument  to  put  forward,  to 
w’hich  ho  wishes  to  draw  particular  attention,  he  takes  a  step 
backward,  then  a  step  forward,  then  another  step  backward, 
thus  conjuring  up  a  picture  of  a  machine  at  work.”  Herr  Sil¬ 
berer,  it  must  be  remarked,  does  less  than  justice  to  Mr.  Bonar 
Law"  wdien  he  suggests  that  Mr.  Garvin  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  rise  of  the  statesman  to  his  great  position.  “All  that 
Mr.  Garvin  wants,”  he  w'rites,  “is  a  hero.  .  .  .  After  Parnell, 
the  Irish  Nationalist,  to  whom  he  was  true  till  death,  he  trans¬ 
ferred  his  devotion  to  his  old  foe,  Chamberlain,  and  then  rendered 
yeoman’s  service  to  the  Ulster  rebel.  Sir  Edward  Carson,  and 
to  Bonar  Law.  He  must  always  be  sounding  fanfares.  Since  the 
w"ar  he  has  naturally  used  his  pen  to  attack  Germany.  This  will 
surprise  nobody  who  has  lived  in  England.  The  Irish  soldier 
always  takes  his  place  among  the  best  fighters  in  the  British 
Army.” 

In  writing  of  Lord  Curzon  the  author  allow^s  himself  the 
licence  of  a  little  kindly  badinage.  “The  man  with  the  morose 
Caesar-face,  who,  clad  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  has  sat  upon  the 
viceregal  throne  of  India,  had  throughout  his  life  until  the  out- 
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break  of  the  present  war  only  one  object  in  life — to  counter¬ 
act  England’s  greatest  rival  in  Asia,  to  minimise  Eussia’s 
influence  in  the  wwld.”  The  life  of  Lord  Curzon  appears  to  Herr 
Silberer  as  only  to  be  described  as  a  tragi-comedy  of  ambition. 
“Even  as  a  stripling  he  dreamt  of  himself  with  the  crown  of 
India  on  his  head.  At  school,  hypnotised  by  the  brilliance  of  the 
precious  stones  of  the  East,  India  became  impressed  upon  his 
mind.  For  India  he  lived  and  learnt ;  all  his  studies,  his  energies, 
all  his  powers  of  concentration  were  devoted  to  this  end ;  he  was 
like  a  man  possessed.  What  he  desired  with  all  the  strength  of 
his  nature,  with  all  the  strength  of  his  will,  that  he  secured.” 
Lord  Curzon’s  w^ork  in  India  is  spoken  of  with  admiration ;  but, 
we  are  reminded,  when  all  his  long-thought-out  schemes  were 
set  on  foot,  and  when  everything  was  in  train — then  came  the 
quarrel  with  Kitchener,  and  Lord  Curzon  perforce  resigned.  The 
East  knew  him  no  more,  and  not  all  the  honours  heaped  upon 
him  at  home  could  compensate  him  for  w'hat  he  had  lost. 

“Soon  after  the  present  wmr  began,”  Herr  Silberer  continues, 
“Lord  Curzon  expressed  the  desire  to  see  as  soon  as  possible  the 
Gurkhas  march  into  Berlin.  This  wdsh  has  been  regarded  as 
mere  brutality.  It  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  Those  who  read  into 
the  remark  brutality  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  throughout  his 
life  Lord  Curzon  has  lived  in  a  dream  and  has  only  seen  visions 
of  India.  So  he  confused  Germany  with  Tibet,  Berlin  with  Lassa, 
and  the  German  Kaiser  wdth  the  Dalai-Lama.  In  such  moments 
he  realises  that  his  fate  is  as  tragic  as  that  of  Cmsar.”  Since 
this  was  written  Lord  Curzon  has  again  become  a  force  in  the 
world,  as  one  of  the  supreme  directors  of  the  war. 

Herr  Silberer  has  translated  into  German  Synge’s  play.  The 
Playboy  of  the  Western  World,  which  may  be  taken  as  an 
earnest  of  his  interest  in  Ireland.  In  his  eyes  the  duel  between 
Hr.  Eedmond  and  Sir  Edward  Carson  assumes  heroic  proportions, 
and  he  writes  with  gusto  of  these  leaders.  Whatever  line  his 
sympathies  take  as  regards  Home  Rule,  there  can  be  no  question 
hut  that  his  heart  goes  out  to  Mr.  Eedmond,  whom  he  describes 
as  “the  hero  of  the  drama.”  “He  had  fought  for  the  project  for 
thirty  years,  had  devoted  his  life  to  converting  a  dream  into  a 
reality,  and  was  known  as  the  ‘  Dictator,’  when  war  broke  out, 
and  the  whole  affair  was  for  the  moment  set  aside.  .  .  .  The  name 
Redmond  sounds  hard  and  w^eighty ;  and  hard,  stubborn,  and 
weighty  is  the  man.  When  you  see  him  in  the  Lobby,  broad- 
shouldered,  robust,  and  massive,  you  say  to  yourself,  ‘  That  is 
a  man.’  He  impresses  yon  indelibly.  He  suggests  in  appearance 
an  American  ‘  Boss  ’ — nearly  all  American  ‘  Bosses  ’  have  Irish 
blood  in  their  veins.  .  .  .  He  is  clearly  not  a  man  to  play  with. 
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He  is  always  very  carefully  dressed>  and  has  about  him  the  air 
of  ‘  I  carry  eighty  votes  with  me.’  .  .  .  John  Eedmond  is  little 
known  to  the  English  public  of  the  last  ten  years ;  while  abroad 
people  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  about  him.  He  is  one  of  the 
ablest  politicians  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  people,  on  whose 
tongues  come  trippingly  the  names  of  Chamberlain,  Asquith, 
Balfour,  Lloyd  George,  and  Churchill,  have  little  or  nothing  to 
say  about  him.  No  anecdotes  about  him  are  circulated ;  no  one 
knows  w’hether  he  plays  golf ;  in  the  newspaper  columns  devoted 
to  society  news  one  looks  in  vain  for  mention  of  him  ;  he  does 
not  entertain.  The  fierce  light  w’hich  illumines  the  private  as 
well  as  the  public  life  of  most  statesmen  he  contrives  to  evade 
when  he  leaves  the  precincts  of  Westminster.” 

Eedmond’s  brother-irishman  is  next  considered,  Sir  Edward 
Carson.  “At  a  first  glance  Carson,  with  his  clean-shaven  face, 
suggests  an  elderly  comedian.  If,  however,  you  observe  the  man 
closely,  listen  to  his  unaffected  talk,  his  deep  voice,  you  w  ill  soon 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  a  comedian  only  wdien  it  seems 
good  to  him  so  to  be.  He  can  surround  himself  with  an  icy 
atmosphere ;  but  he  can  also  be  a  jovial  and  amusing  companion, 
being  well  aware  that  the  Englishman  likes  no  one  so  well  as  a 
nonchalant  dashing  fellow.  This  is  the  part  he  likes  best  of  all 
to  play,  for  it  comes  natural  to  him.  He  has  in  him  the  blood 
of  the  soldier  and  the  Viking.  He  is  always  ready  to  strike; 
alw’ays  ready  to  indulge  his  Irish  humour,  which  invariably  wins 
him  a  laugh.  He  can  give  hard  knocks,  but,  as  a  man  of  the 
w'orld,  tempers  his  blows  with  discretion.  In  a  verbal  duel  he 
has  scarcely  a  rival  for  cold  incisive  force.  .  .  .  He  is  the  most 
successful  counsel  at  the  English  bar,  and  whoever  can  afford 
to  have  him  briefed  soon  finds  that  it  is  really  no  extravagance. 
.  .  .  One  must  have  Irish  blood  in  one’s  veins  in  order  fully  to 
understand  the  lightning  changes  in  the  emotions  of  the  Celt. 
With  the  Irish  it  is  only  a  step  from  love  to  hate.  Sir  Edward 
Carson  remained  a  member  of  the  National  Liberal  Club  for 
fifteen  months  after  Home  Eule  was  introduced  into  Parliament : 
finally  he  stood  at  the  head  of  an  army  against  the  Liberal 
Government.  Thereafter  he,  the  turncoat,  could  not  find  words 
strong  enough  to  convey  his  contempt  for  the  ‘  rats.’  The  advo¬ 
cate,  who  in  the  Courts  never  shows  any  human  feeling,  who 
never  shows  any  patience  wuth  those  opposed  to  him  there,  had 
actually  shed  tears  at  Westminster.  The  Dublin  man  wept  when 
pleading  the  cause  of  Ulster.  Unbelievable  as  it  sounds,  it  is 
yet  quite  easy  to  understand.  Sir  Edward  Carson  is  an  Irishman. 
If  one  understands  him,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  whole  Irish 
question.” 
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Probably  of  all  English  statesmen  it  is  to  Mr.  John  Burns  that 
Herr  Silberer’s  heart  inclines  most  warmly.  In  the  only  purple 
passage  in  the  volume  is  a  contrast  betw-een  the  early  life  of  the 
Labour  Member  of  Parliament  and  his  visit  to  Sandringham 
as  the  guest  of  King  Edward — no  doubt  thinking,  it  is  suggested, 
of  the  hospitality  he  had  once  before  enjoyed  at  Majesty’s  cost 
in  Pentonville  Prison  after  the  Trafalgar  Square  riots  in  1887. 
Mr.  Burns’s  acceptance  of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  his  appearance 
at  Court,  naturally,  though  unreasonably,  produced  jealousy  among 
his  former  supporters.  They  had  helped  him  to  his  high  posi¬ 
tion,  and  when  he  had  attained  it  tried  hard  to  pull  him  down. 
And  this  without  the  slightest  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  “The 
little  man  had  never  been  unfaithful  to  his  mission.  He  might 
wear  Court  dress  at  a  levee — and  rather  enjoy  doing  so — but  he 
never  sold  his  soul.  He  had  the  intelligence  to  realise  that  a 
Minister  is  not  so  free  as  the  w'orst-paid  workman,  and  that  from 
the  front  bench  at  Westminster  one  cannot  speak  so  violently 
as  in  Trafalgar  Square  or  on  Tower  Hill.  But  if  he  had  perforce 
to  alter  his  methods,  his  convictions  were  unchanged.  The  rebel 
worked  in  harness ;  his  red  flag  might  be  of  silk ;  he  might  some¬ 
times  compromise,  but  he  never  ceased  to  labour  for  the  benefit 
of  the  working  classes.”  When  the  war  came  he  gave  up  his 
position,  his  handsome  income,  everything,  because  “What  he 
could  not  approve  he  would  not  support.  In  this,  as  in  the  rest 
of  his  life,  he  stands  forth  as  ‘  Honest  John.’  ” 

To  Herr  Silberer  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  a  figure  more  romantic 
even  than  Mr.  Burns.  “Even  in  English  novels  such  a  romantic 
career  has  rarely  been  presented  as  that  of  the  son  of  the  Welsh 
schoolmaster.  His  political  success,  achieved  by  a  gift  for  wmrk, 
intelligence,  and  push,  is  as  rare  as  it  is  astounding,  and  only 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  Disraeli.  Disraeli,  however,  could 
rely  for  support  upon  his  father’s  cash-box ;  further,  he  had  many 
accomplishments,  a  compelling  personality,  and  had  wmn  fame 
as  a  man  of  letters  before  he  entered  the  political  arena.  Lloyd 
I  George,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  poor  that  when  he  came  to 
London  to  practise  as  a  solicitor  he  could  not  appear  in  court 
because  he  had  not  the  money  to  buy  the  necessary  black  gown. 
He  had  had  no  regular  education  ;  he  had  attended  a  village  school 
for  a  while,  then  was  taught  by  a  cobbler-uncle;  what  else  he 
knew  he  i)icked  up  wdien  he  w^as  wmrking  in  the  office  of  a  pro¬ 
vincial  solicitor.  He  was  without  influence  of  any  kind  ;  he  did 
not  come  of  aristocratic  or  well-to-do  parentage,  which  would 
have  made  the  way  easier  for  him  ;  he  did  not  bear  a  famous 
name  like  Herbert  Gladstone  or  Austen  Chamberlain ;  nor  was 
he  the  son  of  an  ambitious  mother,  like  Winston  Churchill.  If 
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ever  there  was  a  self-made  man  who  has  achieved  fame  in  English 
political  life,  Lloyd  George  is  he.” 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  entered  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  the  realm  of  practical  politics  the  schemes  he  had 
at  heart,  and  in  his  attempts  to  do  this  he  fought  vigorously, 
violently  even,  against  the  giants.  It  is  amusing  now  to  read 
“His  object  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  to  husband 
his  financial  resources  in  order  to  carry  out  far-reaching  schemes 
to  improve  the  social  conditions  in  England,  and  it  was  the 
greatest  grief  to  him  that  when  preparing  his  Budget  he  had  to 
apportion  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  the  Admiralty  and  the 
War  Office.  Against  Imperialism  he  fought  with  all  his  might 
and  main.  He  saw  three  paths  to  ruin — Tariff  Keform,  armaments, 
war.  When  in  the  years  before  the  war  Lord  Boberts  toured  the 
country  to  preach  universal  service,  it  was  Lloyd  George  who 
contrived  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  old  General’s  speeches 
by  begging  the  people  not  to  let  themselves  be  infected  by  the 
invasion  scare,  and  assuring  them  that  all  disputes  betweeu 
nations  would  henceforth  be  settled  by  arbitration.”  Herr 
Silberer  published  this  book  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  wms  Minister 
of  Munitions,  and  he  pays  a  tribute  to  his  work  in  that  depart¬ 
ment.  “The  activities  of  this  extraordinary  man,  who  is  to  be 
credited  with  the  great  bloodless  revolution  which  has  taken  place 
in  modern  England,  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  at  an  end.’’ 
Honour  to  Herr  Silberer  as  a  prophet ;  the  activities  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  were  not  at  an  end ;  he  is  no  longer  Minister  of  Muni¬ 
tions,  but  Prime  Minister  of  Britain  and  President  of  the  War 
*  Council. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  character-sketches  in  the  volume 
is  that  of  Lord  Kitchener.  “The  English  are  the  most  unmili¬ 
tary  people  in  the  wrorld,  and  Kitchener  is  their  general.  He  is 
not  a  great  general.  He  is  a  great  organiser  and  a  great  adminis¬ 
trator  and  the  best  soldier  that  England  possesses.  One  often 
says  that  this  man  or  that  is  a  typical  Englishman.-  As  a  rule 
this  means  nothing,  but  when  said  of  Kitchener  it  is  true.  He  is 
as  straight  as  a  die,  as  hard  as  nails,  dangerous,  unconquerable, 
but  not  enthusiastic.”  The  author  seems  unable  to  make  up 
his  mind  about  Kitchener.  He  seems  to  admire  him  in  spite  of 
himself.  He  cannot  forgive  him  for  throwing  the  Mahdi’s  ashes 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven ;  yet  he  quotes  with  approval  Clause- 
wutz’s  dictum  :  “In  such  a  dangerous  thing  as  war  the  mistakes 
which  arise  from  soft-heartedness  are  the  most  terrible.”  He 
describes  with  appreciation  Kitchener’s  conquest  of  the  desert 
and  his  direction  of  the  Boer  War.  He  refers  to  the  famous 
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conflict  with  Lord  Curzou  :  “Two  of  the  proudest  wills  in  the 
world  were  opposed  to  each  other.” 

“Kitchener  has  no  wife,  no  hangers-on,  no  friend,”  the  article 
continues.  “When  in  England  he  lived  quietly  in  the  cathedral 
city  of  Canterbury.  His  soldiers  did  not  love  him ;  they  feared 
him ;  but  they  trusted  him.  They  received  from  him  respect  and 
appreciation  only  so  long  as  they  could  march  and  fight.  In  all 
his  military  operations  one  of  his  chief  cares  was  for  the  health 
of  the  troops.  To  his  credit  it  must  be  said  that  where  he  was 
^there  was  no  corruption,  no  luxury,  no  women,  no  extravagance. 
He  was  as  economical  as  a  merchant — once  he  succeeded  in  win¬ 
ning  one  of  his  ‘  little  wars  ’  for  £300,000  less  than  his  estimate  ; 
honourable,  but  also  inhuman ;  he  was  like  a  machine.  His 
method  of  waging  war  was  on  the  lines  of  book-keeping. 
Kitchener  of  Khartoum  seemed  less  a  general  than  the  general- 
manager  of  his  wars.” 

In  Lord  Kitchener,  then,  Herr  Silberer  sees  the  genius  of  the 
English  race.  The  Englishman  appears  to  him,  apparently,  as 
unimaginative,  as  clear-sighted,  as  honest  and  persevering,  with¬ 
out  strong  feeling.  He  sees  him  as  successful  by  virtue  of  these 
qualities.  He  is  not  quite  happy  about  this.  He  w’ould  rather 
believe  that  romance  and  Gemutlichkeit  made  for  victory  in  the 
world’s  struggle,  but  he  sees  the  truth,  and,  to  his  credit,  records 
it.  It  does  us  good  to  see  our  faults,  or  what  others  regard  as 
our  faults,  and  we  respect  an  enemy  who  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  bitter,  war  that  has  ever  been  waged  can  write  not  unkindly 
of  our  defects  and  frankly  admit  our  virtues. 

The  standing  which  w’as  Kitchener’s  in  the  army  was  for  a  long 
term  of  years  Lord  Fisher’s  in  the  navy.  Herr  Silberer,  of  course, 
makes  the  inevitable  comparison  between  the  English  sailor  and 
.\dmiral  von  Tirpitz.  “The  analogy  between  the  careers  and  the 
work  done  by  Fisher  and  Tirpitz  is  in  many  ways  remarkable. 
Both  were  statesmen,  each  became  a  political  force,  as  is  only 
natural  when  the  connection  between  foreign  affairs  and  sea  power 
is  remembered.  What  Maximilian  Harden  said  of  Tirpitz  could 
with  equal  truth  be  said  of  Fisher  :  ‘  He  has  always  thought  of 
a  naval  war  against  England.  His  determination  was  such  that 
no  one  could  override  it,  and  he  therefore  was  able  to  carry  out 
his  schemes.  Three  Chancellors,  seven  Foreign  Secretaries,  a 
couple  of  dozen  diplomatists,  some  far-seeing,  others  short¬ 
sighted,  have  at  different  times  attempted  to  counter  his  projects.’ 
Their  fate,  too,  was  the  same.  Fisher,  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  King  Edward  to  Keval,  saw  clearly  the  possibility  of  war 
with  Germany,  and  reorganised  the  dispositions  of  the  British 
fleet,  placing  the  strongest  forces  in  the  home  waters.  He  im- 
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posed  his  views  upon  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Cabinet,  and  - 
throughout  his  life  he  had  but  one  idea — the  same  as  that  which  | 
dominated  Tirpitz  :  How  can  1  sharpen  my  weapon  so  as  best  to 
protect,  to  strengthen,  and  to  increase  the  reputation  of  my  i 
country?  Like  Tirpitz,  he  had  many  enemies.  .  .  .  When  he  ! 
resigned  the  office  of  First  Sea  Lord  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  left  at  the  disposition  of  his  successor  a  force  | 
of  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  modern  raen-of- 
war.  .  .  .  ‘  I  am  not  for  war,  but  for  peace,’  Fisher  said  when 
he  was  at  Kiel ;  then,  after  a  pause,  he  added  :  ‘  That  is  why  I. 
have  laboured  all  the  days  of  my  life  to  secure  the  absolute  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  British  Navy.’  ” 

Many  will  turn  eagerly  to  the  study  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
interested  to  see  how  he  appears  to  the  foreigner.  “Fearlessness  [ 
and  energy  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  Churchill,’’  Herr  i 
8ilberer  writes.  “He  has  shown  himself  possessed  of  these,  not  - 
only  in  politics,  but  also  in  war.  At  the  age  of  three-and-twenty  } 
he  fought  against  the  Dervishes,  and  with  equal  nonchalance  | 
fiercely  attacked  his  Commander-in-Chief,  Kitchener  of  Khar¬ 
toum,  in  the  papers ;  he  has  fought  against  popular  measures 
at  home,  and  has  faced  the  fury  of  the  mob  with  equanimity.  ... 

At  the  end  of  March,  1900,  he  had  the  courage  to  write  in  the 
Morning  Post  of  the  Boers,  against  whom  he  had  fought,  as  men 
and  not  as  enemies;  and  insisted  that  Britain  should  adopt  a  j 
reconciliatory  policy ;  he  had  the  courage  to  take  the  Cliiltern 
Hundreds  when  he  was  not  sure  that  he  still  possessed  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  constituency ;  he  had  the  courage  to  enter  the  lists 
against  the  Imperialists  and  to  oppose  the  creation  of  a  large  ■ 
army,  because  he  then  held  the  view  that  England  served  its 
best  interest  by  taking  no  part  in  Continental  conflicts.  How¬ 
ever,  if  there  is  war  or  tumult  of  any  kind,  his  joie  de  vivre  and 
love  of  adventure  come  to  the  fore,  and  he  is  soon  to  be  found  j 
in  the  thick  of  it.  The  blood  of  his  father  and  of  his  great  : 
ancestor  runs  in  his  veins,  and,  under  the  influence  of  it,  he  j 
does  heroic  deeds  and  utters  heroic  words.  What  in  another  ' 
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would  be  a  melodramatic  pose  is  in  him  merely  natural.  His 
impetuosity  is  always  asserting  itself,  and  his  impetuosity 
is  that  of  the  boy  who  has  never  grown  up.  He  goes 
through  life  a  romantic  figure  in  the  political  arena,  and  the 
old  battle-cry,  familiar  centuries  ago,  is  again  from  time  to  time 
heard  throughout  he  counry,  ‘A  Churchill.  A  Churchill!  ’” 

Lewis  S.  Benjamin. 
(“Lewis  Melville  ’’) 
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HoKACE  Walpole  begins  his  llcminiscences  with  the  well-known 
account  of  his  presentation,  as  a  child,  to  George  I.  It  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  age  that  the  son  of  the  Prime  Minister  should 
have  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  his  sovereign  by  the 
maitresse  en  litre,  and  that  he  should  have  been  carried  to  the 
royal  apartments  by  the  niece  of  the  reigning  favourite.  In 
after  life  Walpole  vividly  remembered  the  person  of  the  monarch , 
“exactly  like  his  pictures  and  coins;  not  tall,  of  an  aspect  rather 
good  than  august,  with  a  dark  tie  wig,  a  plain  coat,  waistcoat, 
and  breeches  of  snuff-coloured  cloth,  with  stockings  of  the  same 
colour,  and  a  blue  riband  over  all.”  Of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal, 
except  that  she  was  tall  and  ugly — people  called  her  ‘‘the  May- 
pole,”  one  remembers — the  boy  recollected  nothing.  The  inter¬ 
view  took  place  at  St.  James’s  Palace,  two  days  before  George  1. 
set  out  for  his  last  visit  to  his  Hanoverian  dominions,  whence  he 
was  never  to  return. 

There  is,  1  think,  a  certain  analogy  between  this  curious 
meeting  of  the  boy  who  was  to  be  our  chief  authority  for  the 
social  life  of  the  new  era  about  to  begin,  with  the  old  king  who 
had  come  to  rule  an  alien  people,  when  well  over  middle  age, 
and  was  now  about  to  depart  without  ever  having  identified 
himself  with  the  speech,  manners,  or  aspirations  of  his  English 
subjects,  and  the  place  which  the  reign  of  George  I.  occupies 
in  our  annals.  For  this  reign  was  a  period  of  transition  betw’een 
the  military  glories  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  that  long  period  in 
which  social  life  reached  its  apo(jee,  and  in  which  London  from 
being  the  capital  of  the  empire  became  the  chief  city  in  the 
world. 

It  is  for  this  very  reason,  however,  that  the  London  of  1714 
to  17’27  deserves  special  study.  The  reign  of  George  I.  is  just 
that  jmriod  for  which  we  have  relatively  few  of  those  documents — 
other  than  what  the  State  Pa})ers  and  the  Royal  Historical  Com¬ 
mission  have  revealed  to  us — which  give  us  an  insight  not  only 
into  the  growth  of  the  city,  but  also  into  its  social  history.  Pepys 
and  Evelyn  and  Narcissus  Luttrell  bring  us  to  the  close  of  .4nne’s 
reign;  Horace  Walpole  and  Lord  Hervey,  Mrs.  Delany  and 
others  carry  tis  through  the  jcign  of  George  II.  to  that  of 
Reorge  ITT.  We  know  so  much  from  these  sources  that  we  can 
reconstruct  the  city  of  those  earlier  and  later  times,  and  can 
|)eople  its  salons  with  the  brilliant  and  witty  and  beautiful  of 
two  eras,  and  crowd  its  streets  with  those  famous  figures  which 
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live  on  the  canvas  of  history.  But  for  the  reign  of  George  I.  we 
are  curiously  lacking  in  such  data,  and  what  we  glean  about  the 
London  life  of  the  time,  is  chiefly  gathered  from  what  a  foreigner 
has  recorded  or  from  the  short,  though  valuable,  diary  of  a  great 
lady.  Had  our  purview  extended  beyond  London,  one  might 
have  added  those  journeys  which  Defoe  and  iNIacky  made  in  172-i 
throughout  England  :  as  it  is  we  must  be  content  to  gain  a 
glimpse  at  Court  life  from  Lady  Cowper,  and  a  word-picture  of 
the  city  and  its  complex  existence  from  De  Saussure. 

What  that  city  was  like,  what  were  its  boundaries,  what  its 
monuments  and  landmarks,  is  set  down  still  more  clearly  by  the 
graver’s  art  of  John  Kip,  whose  great  bird’s-eye  view  of  London 
and  Westminster  was  produced  between  1710  and  1720,  and  in 
the  picture  of  London  from  the  river — valuable,  but  far  less 
exhaustive  than  Kip’s  plan,  published  by  -De  W'^itt  in  1710. 

The  London  citizen  of  1714,  as  he  paced  down  the  Strand  and 
Meet  Street,  or  penetrated  to  the  more  remote  regions  beyond 
St.  Paul’s,  saw  around  him  a  rebuilt  city  ;  for  less  than  forty 
years  before  had  occurred  that  Great  Fire  which,  as  wo  can  see 
from  Hollar's  well-known  plan  of  1667,  had  eaten  out  the  heart 
of  the  London  of  earlier  times.  There  is  thus  something  com¬ 
parable  between  the  outlook  of  the  Londoner  of  those  days,  and 
his  descendant  of  the  year  1914,  who,  as  he  gazes  about  him,  sees 
on  all  sides  evidences  of  a  building  development  almost  as  marked 
as  that  which  characterised  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  his 
immediate  successors.  As,  too,  the  citizen  under  George  I.  had 
lost  much  of  the  architectural  features  which  had  survived  from 
the  times  of  the  Tudors,  so  are  we  seeing  gradually  disappear 
those  remains  of  the  early  Georgian  period  which  took  the  place 
of  previous  buildings.  Mutatis  mutandis  we  are,  in  this  respect, 
under  George  V.,  very  much  in  the  same  state  of  unrest  as  were 
our  forbears  under  George  1 . 

Beyond  the  gradual  re-construction  of  central  London— 
roughly  from  the  Temple  to  the  Tower  and  from  Cripplegate  to 
the  Thames— no  very  considerable  ])rogress  was  made  during 
George  I.’s  reign  in  developing  what  were  then  outlying  areas, 
but  which  are  to-day  integral  portions  of  fashionable  London. 
The  great  Marylebone  Estate,  which  consisted  of  open  fields 
when  -Tohn  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  purchased  it  in  1710,  was 
soon  after  built  over,  a  ]>lan  dated  1719  indicating  the  proposed 
streets  and  houses  clustering  round  what  v\'as  later  to  be  Caven¬ 
dish  Square.  But  that  this  was  merely  an  isolated  instance  of 
developmient  is  proved  by  Morden  and  Idea’s  plan  dated  1732. 
where  the  vast  area  now  teeming  with  houses,  north  of  Oxford 
Street,  is  still  shown  as  consisting  of  fields  and  pasture  grounds. 
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Hauipstead  was,  of  course,  a  country  resort  little  dreaming  of 
the  day  when  its  sylvan  recesses  would  be  penetrated  by  the 
builder  and  a  tarrnade  road  run  through  its  famous  Heath. 
Even  Kensington  w^as  a  remote  village  clustering  round  the 
Palace  which  Wren  had  evolved  out  of  Nottingham  House  for  the 
Little  Dutchman,  and  only  imitating  in  its  surprising  Square 
(where  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin  and  Lady  Castlewood  lived)  the 
iieighl)oiiring  city.  Lady  Cowper  has  recorded  the  dangers  and 
ditticidties  of  the  road  even  to  the  royal  residence,  a  record  which 
Lord  Hervey  was  able  to  confirm,  even  in  the  following  reign, 
and  to  reach  Holland  House  was  in  1714  far  more  arduous  than 
it  is  to-day  to  reach  Highgate.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
Fulham  and  Wandsworth  and  Camberwell  were  then  as  much 
suburbs  as  are  Kew  and  Eichmond  now  ;  and  if  Ijambeth  and 
Islington  and  Hackney,  Bethnal  Green  and  Mile  Fmd  were 
included  in  the  Bills  of  Mortality  so  early  as  1636,  they  were 
but  sparsely  l)uilt  over  compared  with  their  present  seething 
condition.  That  great  area,  which  we  know  as  the  Kensingtons, 
South  and  West ,  w  as  open  fields  over  which  the  back  windows  ot 
Buckingham  House  (little  dreaming  of  its  royal  metamorphosis) 
looked.  Even  Grosvenor  Square  was  not  (it  was  only  completed 
in  1725),  and  even  when  Lord  Chesterfield  took  possession  of 
his  mansion,  which  Ware  had  built  for  him,  in  1749,  he  was 
regarded  by  his  friends  as  having  exiled  himself  to  a  remote 
and  dangerous  locality.  Sir  Eichard  Grosvenor  had  begun  the 
development  of  the  great  estate  which  bears  his  name  in  1695, 
but  Grosvenor  Street  was  not  formed  till  thirty  years  later,  and 
the  May  Fair  which  gives  its  title  to  that  fashionable  quarter 
continued  its  noisy  orgies  till  1708. 

Such  data  may  give  a  slightly  erroneous  notion  of  the  outlines 
at  least  of  Western  London,  at  the  time  of  George  I.’s  accession, 
because  few  of  us  can  realise  a  residential  city  without  those 
areas  which  Time  has  sanctified  as  the  headquarters  of  Fashion. 
If  we  eliminate  Mayfair  and  Park  Lane,  Belgravia  and  Maryle- 
bone,  what,  one  may  ask,  is  there  left  to  live  in  ;  take  away  that 
larger  London  w’hich,  in  these  days  of  easy  transit,  has  become 
as  well  known  almost  as  its  central  }X)r(ion,  and  what  remains  of 
the  capital !  A  glance  at  Kip’s  plan  will  give  the  answ’er ;  and  I 
think  an  examination  of  that  splendid  example  of  the  engraver’s 
art  w'ill  astonish  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  regard  the  London 
of  the  early  eighteenth  century  as  a  city  of  unduly  restricted 
area . 

In  Kip’s  plan  w’e  get  in  the  foreground  a  bird’s-eye  view  of 
west  London,  and  in  the  distance  we  see  the  spires  and  pinnacles 
of  the  innumerable  City  churches  and  other  landmarks  culminating 
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in  the  majestic  dome  of  St.  Paul’s.  Eight  under  our  eyes  is 
St.  James’s  Palace.  In  its  essential  features  it  appears  much 
as  we  know  it  to-day.  Its  Tudor  gate-way  looked  from  St. 
James’s  Street  (as  we  know  from  Hogarth’s  view  in  “The  Rake’s 
Progress  ”)  just  as  it  looks  now ;  its  low  range  of  turreted  build¬ 
ings  have  altered  not  at  all.  That  ix)rtion,  however,  where  the 
Lord  Chamberlain’s  offices  are  situated  was  then  occupied  by 
the  royal  stabling  (by-the-bye,  the  hooks  still  fastened  in  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  low-arched  corridors  opjxjsite  are  relics  of 
this  earlier  use  of  the  site),  and  there  was  no  outlet,  as  now,  into 
the  Park,  which  was  cut  oft'  by  a  low  wall  extending  up  to 
Piccadilly.  The  western  boundary  of  the  Palace  Gardens  now 
shut  in  by  a  wall  and  the  gates  of  Clarence  House,  was  then 
occupied  by  four  or  five  large  mansions,  and  a  porter’s  lodge 
at  the  gates  giving  on  to  the  Mall  looked  on  those  umbrageous 
rows  of  trees  beneath  whose  shade  the  Merry  Monarch  was  wont 
to  loiter.  Marlborough  House,  which  Wren  had  but  just  designed 
for  the  Great  Duke,  is  hardly  recognisable  from  the  present 
building,  so  altered  was  it  in  1861.  Beyond  it  were  elaborately 
laid-out  grounds  belonging  to  the  houses  in  Pall  Mall,  most  of 
which  are  now  Clubs,  although  one  is  an  insurance  office  which 
enjoys  its  freehold  (a  rare  possession  in  this  quarter)  because  it 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  residence  of  Nell  Gwymn,  who  obtained 
its  tenure  under  well-known  circumstances.  (3n  the  north  side 
of  Marlborough  House  were  those  dwellings  which  Duchess  Sarah 
coveted  in  order  to  make  a  more  suitable  entrance,  but  which 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  hearing  of  her  intention,  bought  over  her 
'head,  and  thus  frustrated  his  enemy’s  plans.  St.  James’s  Square 
then  possessed  no  central  statue-adorned  garden  (although  it 
once  had  a  circular  piece  of  water  formed  in  1727),  but  in  its 
place  w’as  a  gravelled  space  protected  by  low  posts  and  rails. 
In  those  days  Norfolk  House  was  two  distinct  mansions,  in  one 
of  w’hich,  still  standing  behind  the  present  house  (built  by 
Brettingham  in  1748),  George  III.  was  born. 

Looking  up  York  Street  from  the  Square,  St.  James’s  Church 
appeared  as  it  does  to-day.  It  was  then  but  a  recently  erected 
edifice,  having  been  begun  by  Wren  in  1680,  and  consecrated 
four  years  later.  To  the  east,  the  Piazza  of  Covent  Garden  (a 
relic  of  Inigo  Jones’s  work)  still  remained  intact,  and  the  “Play¬ 
house  in  the  Haymarket  ’’  is  the  first  Opera  House  then  recently 
designed  by  Vanbrugh,  and  opened  on  April  9th,  1705.  The 
“Ring’s  Meuse”  still  occupied  the  spot  where  the  National 
Gallery  now  stands.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1732,  but  was  finally 
Cleared  away  about  a  hundred  years  later.  Trafalgar  Square  was 
partly  formed  on  a  portion  of  its  site,  and  one  of  the  most  striking 
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features  in  Kip’s  plan  is  the  exiguousness  of  the  open  space  in 
which  Charles  I.’s  statue  stands,  compared  with  the  present 
.splendid  site  where  Northumberland  House  still  proudly  turned 
its  back  on  the  distant  City. 

As  we  look  at  Kip’s  plan,  with  its  bewildering  [perspective,  we 
!  see  the  river  making  its  great  curve.  On  the  opposite  bank  rises 
the  pyramid-shaped  tower  of  the  Glasshouse,  and  in  the  distance, 
on  the  Middlesex  shore,  is  shown  that  array  of  church  spires  and 
steeples,  culminating  in  St.  Paul’s  massive  dome,  with  which 
Wren  had  but  recently  embellished  the  city.  The  Horseguards, 
with  the  formal  oblong  piece  of  water  whose  place  is  now  occupied 
by  the  ornamental  lake,  is  the  original  building  erected  in  1641, 
but  has  much  the  same  outlines  as  has  Vardy’s  later  erection 
juit  up  in  1751,  and  still  remaining.  The  Parade  has  nothing  of 
its  present  formal  appearance,  and  the  houses  on  whose  site  the 
Foreign  Office  stands  abut  directly  on  to  it.  Where  Storey’s 
(late  is  now,  was  then  a  low  wall  dividing  the  Park  from  Bird¬ 
cage  Walk,  but  in  it  is  a  small  door  of  communication  between 
the  two.  Just  off  the  latter  thoroughfare  stood  the  Eoyal  Cock 
Pit  (whose  site  is  now  occupied  by  Cock  Pit  Stairs).  Queen 
Anne’s  Gate  was  then  Queen  Anne’s  Square,  having  a  connecting 
street  into  what  was  called  The  Haymarket  (now  Victoria  Street), 
but  otherwise  shut  in  on  its  east  side  by  a  wall  in  which  was 
placed,  in  a  niche,  the  statue  of  (^ueen  Anne  now  let  into  the 
corner  of  one  of  the  houses.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  from  it  into 
the  Bird-cage  Walk,  then  an  integral  [xprtion  of  the  Park,  and 
famous  for  its  wild  fowl.  In  later  days  the  carriage  drive  was 
exclusively  used  by  the  royal  family  and  the  Dukes  of  St.  Albans, 
as  Hereditary  Grand  P’alconers,  and  was  not  opened  to  the  public 
till  1828. 

Westminster  Abbey  was  not  yet  adorned  or  disfigured,  which 
you  will,  by  its  two  west  towers  which  were  to  be  set  up  by 
Hawksmoor  in  1739,  although  the  reparation  of  the  west  front 
and  the  lower  ])art  of  the  towers  had  been  begun  under  Wren 
in  1713,  and  finished  about  ten  years  later.  The  extraordinary 
building  in  Smith  Square,  known  as  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  is 
marked  by  Kip  as  “The  New  Church.”  Indeed,  it  was  not 
actually  completed  till  1728,  although  it  had  been  begun  by 
Thomas  Archer  in  1716.  Around  the  Abbey  and  the  old  Houses 
of  Parliament,  which  latter  have  changed  out  of  all  recognition, 
St.  Stephen’s  Gallery  now  occupying  the  site  of  St.  Stephen’s 
(Jhapel  where  the  Commons  sat,  and  the  great  Hall  being  lined 
with  small  shops  and  booths,  the  area  now  intersected  by  large 
thoroughfares  and  open  spaces  was  then  covered  with  houses, 
small  streets  and  alleys,  and  Parliament  Square  was  a  chequer- 
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work  of  insignificant  by-ways,  converging  into  St.  Margaret’s 
Lane,  running  between  the  Abbey  and  Westminster  Hall. 

Those  curious  in  such  matters  will  find  in  an  examination  of 
fvip’s  plan  an  endless  source  of  interest,  especially  if  it  be  com¬ 
pared  with  a  ma))  of  the  London  of  to-day.  Two  surprising 
things  will  occur  to  anyone  who  does  so  :  one,  the  general 
similarity  observable  between  the  central  |K)rtion  of  the  citv, 
notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  new  streets  formed  and 
building  develo|)ment  undertaken.  ’Phis  is  of  course  largelv  due 
to  the  fact  that  certain  essential  features  remain  :  St.  James’s 
Palace,  the  Parks,  the  Abbey,  St.  J ’a id's  and  many  of  the  city 
churches,  and  not  a  few'  of  the  squares;  aud  that  Piccadilly,  the 
Strand,  Fleet  Street,  and  other  great  thoroughfares  followed 
their  present  lines.  The  other  striking  point  is,  of  course,  the 
vast  increase  which  two  hundred  years  of  growdh  has  added  to 
what  were,  in  1714,  the  outskirts  of  London.  Practically  Hyde 
Park  Corner  ended  the  city  on  the  west :  on  the  east  there  was 
little  or  nothing  of  imjwtance  beyond  the  Tower,  except  out¬ 
lying  villages  and  the  straggling  aggregation  of  dw'ellings  dotted 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  at  Shadwell  and  elsewdiere.  In  the 
north  the  Foundling  Hospital,  which,  by  the  bye,  was  not 
inaugurated  till  1739,  looked  over  open  fields ;  and  on  the  south 
of  the  river  Newington  was  a  village  surrounded  by  meadows. 
Even  Kocque’s  ])lan  of  1741-5  shows  no  further  extensions  than 
these,  so  that  at  the  close  even  of  George  I.’s  reign  the  limits 
were  slightly  more  exiguous. 

At  the  bottom  of  Kip’s  view  we  are  shown  the  game  of  pall- 
mall  being  played  in  that  jwrtion  of  the  Park  where  the  Mall 
|)erpetuates  its  name.  This  was  one  of  the  well-known  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  peri6d,  although  its  heyday  passed  with  the  passing 
of  the  Stuarts.  The  recreations  of  the  fjondoner  of  George  T.’s 
reign,  however,  were  chiefly  confined  to  those  entertainments  in 
which  physical  vigour  was  not  a  requisite.  The  citizen  and  the 
apprentice  found  ever  fresh  excitement  in  Mrs.  Salmon’s  Wax- 
works,  then  domiciled  at  “The  Golden  Salmon,”  St.  Martin's, 
in  Aldersgate,  before  they  were  transferred  to  Fleet  Street.  The 
menagerie  and  the  regalia  in  the  Tower  were  also  among  those 
London  side-shows  wdiich  attracted  alike  the  cockney  and  the 
countiy  visitor.  There  must  have  been,  too,  an  added  excite¬ 
ment  for  those  who  went  to  see  these  things,  in  knowing  that  in 
another  ]>art  of  the  fortress  Walpole  was  incarcerated  (1712)  for 
receiving  bribes ;  or  the  rebel  Lords — Nithsdale  and  Derwent- 
water  and  the  rest — for  their  adherence  to  the  old  cause  (1715>; 
or  that  “Downright  Shippen  ”  languished  here  for  a  time  in  1717, 
and  Atterburv  in  1722. 
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Occasional  interest  was  found  in  such  things  as  State  Lotteries, 

I  two  of  which,  in  1714  and  1718  respectively,  drew  tremendous 
sums  from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  For  the  former  it  is  said, 

‘  indeed,  that  no  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  was  subscribed. 

!  The  drawing  of  the  prizes  took  jdace  usually  at  Piercers’  Hall, 

'  in  Cheapside,  rebuilt  in  1672  after  the  destruction  of  the  earlier 
!  edifice  in  the  Great  Fire.  The  sights  of  the  town  included,  of 
!  course,  such  ceremonies  as  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show%  which  w^as 
I  witnessed  by  the  King  himself  from  Cheapside,  after  wdiich  his 
:  Majesty  was  accustomed  to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor  in  civic 
I  state.  Such  occasional  attractions  as  a  fresh  head  on  Temple 
1  Bar,  and  the  earlier  risings  on  behalf  of  the  Pretender,  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  gruesome  sight — C’olonel  Oxburg’s  in  1715  and  that 
of  Christopher  Layer  in  1723 — or  a  great  funeral  like  that  of  the 
=  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  1722,  helped  to  add  that  variety  to  life 
which  seems  to  be  the  desideratum  of  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city, 
i  But  there  were  also  more  permanent  amusements.  Ranelagh 
was  yet  to  come,  but  Vauxhall,  or  the  New  Spring  Gardens,  as 
the  place  was  originally  called,  was  a  favourite  resort;  Tboresby 
^  mentions  its  “many  pleasant  walks,”  and  a  still  more  famous 
i  personage— Mr.  Spectator,  to  wdt — likened  it  to  “a  kind  of 
j  Mahomedan  Paradise,”  although  Sir  Poger,  less  daring  in  his 
rhetorical  flights,  was  content  to  compare  it  with  “a  little  coppice 
by  his  house  in  the  country  which  his  chaplain  used  to  call  an 
aviary  of  nightingales.”  Vauxhall  must  certainly  have  been 
!  attractive,  wdth  a  less  sophisticated  air  than  it  was  later  to  assume 
;  when  Jonathan  Tyers,  in  1728,  laid  his  hand  u[X)n  if,  and  Hogarth 
i  and  Hayman  embellished  the  setting  for  innumerable  masquerades 
i  and  ridottos.  Marylebone  Gardens  was  another  favourite  resort, 
famous  for  its  bowling  green,  and  the  illustrious  ones  wdio  came 
hither,  in  Pope’s  words,  “to  bowl  time  awmy.”  On  such  notable 
anniversaries  as  the  King’s  Birthday  illuminations  added  to  the 
gaiety,  and  occasionally,  as  in  1718,  what  the  announcement  in 
ij  The  Daily  Courant  termed,  “a  consort  of  musick.”  If  the  heyday 
p  of  such  pleasure  resorts  did  not  come  to  maturity  till  a  later  period, 
at  least  the  genesis  of  many  of  them  can  be  traced  to  these  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  like 
1  Islington  Spa,  which  had  dated  from  the  ’eighties  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  suffered  a  temporary  eclipse,  to  shine  with 
renewed  splendour  at  a  later  time ;  others,  like  the  London  Spa, 
at  the  corner  of  Rosoman  Street,  Clerkenwell,  became  revivified 
during  George  I.’s  reign,  and  an  old  print  shows  a  celebration 
of  May  Day  amid  its  formal  alleys  and  parterres  in  the  year  1720. 
At  Sadler’s  Wells,  before  the  playhouse  w'as  dreamed  of,  Miles’s 
Music  House,  we  are  told,  was  the  resort  in  1718  of  “strolling 
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damsels,  half-pay  oMcers,  peripatetic  tradesmen,  tars,  butchers 
and  others  musically  inclined  ”  ;  while  at  the  Adam  and  Eve  Tea 
Gardens,  Tottenham  Court  Eoad  ;  the  Spring  Garden,  Stepney 
Dobney’s  liowling  Green  in  what  is  now  the  Pentonville  Road'  i 
J’ancras  Wells  and  Lambeth  Wells,  and  similar  places  in  the  ! 
fastnesses  of  then  rural  Hampstead  (where  Belsize  House,  to 
mention  but  one,  was  inaugurated  as  a  place  of  public  amuse¬ 
ment  in  1720),  and  those  that  bordered  the  Thames — Cuper’s 
Gardens,  for  instance,  once  decorated  with  statues  removed  from  ! 
Arundel  House  on  the  op|X)site  side  of  the  river,  or  The  Folly,  * 
which  floated  on  the  stream  itself,  and  on  whose  deck  “a  confused  * 
scene  of  folly  and  madness  ”  was  not  infrecjuently  to  be  witnessed,  i 
catered  for  all  sorts  of  tastes,  and  drew,  magnet-like,  all  sorts  of  I 
company.  | 

In  addition  to  such  forms  of  amusement,  three  Fairs,  held 
annually,  attracted  the  ]>opulace  by  the  variety  of  their  entertain¬ 
ment.  Of  these,  Mayfair  had  been  suppressed  in  1708  on  account 
of  its  “riotous  and  tumultuous”  character,  but  was  subsequently 
revived  and  carried  on  till  the  reign  of  George  TIT.  As  at  the 
other  two  Fairs — those  of  Bartholomew  and  Southwark— the 
amusements  consisted  of  acrobatic  shows,  wrestling,  shooting, 
puppet-shows,  tight -ro]re  dancing,  and  exhibitions  of  wild  beasts 
and  monstrosities  of  all  kinds,  natural  and  faked.  Booths,  too, 
provided  all  kinds  of  saleable  commodities  and  refreshments.  At 
an  earlier  time  Bartholomew  Fair  continued  for  fourteen  days, 
but  in  1708  it  was  restricted  to  the  three  days  to  which  it  had 
been  limited  in  the  time  of  Henry  TT.  Tt  partook  of  the  character 
of  a  national  holiday,  and  an  oflicial  seal  was  set  on  it  by  its 
being  formally  opened  by  the  Tjord  Mayor.  The  literature  of 
Bartholomew  Fair  is  a  large  one,  and  Morley’s  well-known  book 
dealing  with  it,  proves  that  if  it  had  lost  something  of  its  earlier 
commercial  inijwrtance,  at  least  the  appeal  it  made  to  the  idle 
and  curious  and,  one  must  add,  the  vicious,  during  the  reign  of 
George  T.,  was  well  sustained.  We  are  told  that  in  1715  there  f 
was  “one  great  playhouse  erected  for  the  King’s  players,  and 
the  booth  is  the  largest  that  was  ever  built.”  Four  years  later 
no  fewer  than  twenty  licensed  dice  and  hazard  tables  did  a  roaring 
business  here.  Peep-shows  jostled  quack-doctors,  corn-cutters 
stood  cheek  by  jowl  with  apple-women.  The  noise  must  have 
been  deafening,  for  the  cheap-jacks  and  mock-doctors  and  shovr- 
proprietors  sought  to  attract  attention  not  only  by  immense  adver¬ 
tisements,  but  also  by  the  power  of  their  lungs.  Amidst  the 
crowd  a  well-knowm  face  might  here  and  there  be  seen  :  the 
beautiful  Molly  Tjepel,  “that  thing  of  silk,”  my  Tiord  Hervey, 
the  courtly  Chesterfield,  and  the  cynic  Pope;  fussy  little  Colley 
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Cibber  criticised  the  players,  and  Dick  Steele  took  a  mental  note 
for  Tfoe  Taller ;  even  the  burly  form  of  the  great  Sir  Eobert  was 
not  absent.  In  fact  it  was  as  much  the  thing  to  frequent  such 
haunts  as  it  was  to  parade  the  iNIall  or  loiter  down  St.  James’s 
Street;  and  here,  as  at  Southwark  Fair,  fashion  mixed  with  the 
proletariat,  and  Hogarth  .studied  life  and  Gay  collected  data  amid 
the  booths  and  side-shows. 

Nowadays  our  wealth  of  theatres  makes  Londoners  more  or  less 
independent  of  other  forms  of  nocturnal  amusement,  but  until 
far  into  George  I.’s  reign  only  three  theatres  were  in  existence — 
Drury  Lane,  wdiere  Freeman  attempted  to  shoot  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  1716,  and  Laguerre,  of  Pope’s  “Sprawling  Saints,”  died 
suddenly  in  1721 ;  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  Theatre,  on  the  south  side  of 
“the  Fields,”  which  had  been  three  times  rebuilt,  on  the  last 
occasion  by  Rich,  wdiom  Hogarth  satirised,  in  1714,  where  Quin 
played  and  made  himself  famous,  and  the  “Beggar’s  Opera  ”  drew 
crowded  houses,  and  Lavinia  Fenton  captivated  the  Duke  of 
Bolton;  and  the  old  theatre  in  the  Haymarket  designed  by 
Vanbrugh,  which  has  successively  been  known  as  “The  Queen’s 
Theatre,”  “The  King’s  Theatre,”  and  “Her  Majesty’s,”  before 
receiving  its  present  name.  In  1723  the  “Ijittle  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket,”  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Vanbrugh’s  erection 
on  the  op[X)site  side  of  the  street,  was  opened,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  of  great  im}X)rtance  till  a  much  later  date. 

Three  other  centres  where  the  men  of  the  early  Georgian  era 
forgathered  were  the  cotfee-hoiises,  the  miig-houses,  and  the 
taverns.  Of  clubs  there  were  hardly  any.  The  “Saturday”  and 
the  “Brothers,”  political  associations  rather  than  clubs  as  we 
know  them;  the  “ Scriblerus,”  which  Swift  had  founded,  and  the 
"Kit  Kat,”  whose  origin  is  obscure,  were  no  more  ;  the  “October” 
Club  had  merged  into  the  “March”  Club,  where  Jacobitism  was 
rampant,  and  the  Hell  Fire  Club  and  the  Calves’  Head  Chd)  (if 
the  latter  really  had  any  existence)  were  more  in  the  nature  of 
secret  societies,  infamous  either  for  their  orgies  or  redoubtable  for 
their  republican  sentiments.  The  coffee-houses,  on  the  other 
hand,  like  the  taverns,  were  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  in  number. 
“The  Rainbow”  in  Fleet  Street,  “Button’s”  in  Russell  Street, 
“White's”  in  St.  James’s,  and  “Don  Saltero’s  ”  in  Cheksea,  must 
be  taken  as  representative  of  those  in  the  West-end ;  while 
(iarraway’s”  in  (Change  Alley,  “liloyd’s”  in  fiombard  Street, 
and  “Bowman’s  ”  oil  Coinhill,  will  serve  to  re}>resent  the  myriads 
of  their  congeners  in  the  City.  The  [)ages  of  The  Spectator  and 
The  Taller  are  full  of  allusions  to  these  haunts,  several  of  which 
owed  their  existence  to  the  energy  of  Addison  and  Steele,  and 
with  most  of  which  these  two  towering  literary  figures  were 
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familiar.  The  mug-houses  catered  for  a  less  gentle  clientele. 
Of  them  the  chief  was  the  Mug-House  Club  in  Long  Acre,  of 
which  Alacky  in  his  Juurney  through  England,  published  in  1722 
has  left  an  amusing  and  valuable  account.  Another  famous  one 
was  that  kept  by  Head  in  Salisbury  Squai-e,  where  a  serious  affray 
occurred,  resulting  in  the  death  of  a  man  named  Vaughan  in  1716. 
'I'hese  mug-houses  were  the  rendezvous  of  those  friendly  to  the 
new  dynasty,  and  as  the  bulk  of  the  ^xiojde  were  Tory,  constant 
collisions  occurred  on  such  occasions  as  the  King’s  birthdav,  or 
other  anniversaries  when  special  circumstances  were  likely  to 
exacerbate  political  feeling.  The  tragedy  in  Salisbury  Square 
resulted  in  drastic  measures  being  taken,  with  the  result  that 
these  fraternities  gradually  died  out. 

It  is  very  curious  to  find  party-feeling  thus  letting  itself  go,  at 
a  moment  when  the  new  dynasty  had  been  accepted  without 
bloodshed,  and  almost,  as  it  seemed,  without  demur.  But  for 
many  years  Jacobitism  wns  a  constant  underlying  menace.  The 
1715  rising  brought  it,  to  some  extent,  to  a  head.  The  military- 
camp  in  Hyde  Park  showed  Londoners  that  the  Government 
meant  business,  even  more  than  those  greater  preparations  which 
resulted  in  the  Battle  of  Preston.  The  execution  of  certain  of 
the  rebels  must  have  given  food  for  thought  to  the  Jacobites  who 
had  their  own  particular  side  of  Pall  Mall,  their  special  walk  in 
the  Park,  their  secret  haunts  in  C’heapside  and  Newgate.  Even 
the  disatfection  of  some  of  the  Guards,  who  actually  threw  what 
they  termed  their  “Hanoverian  shirts”  into  the  very  gardens  of 
St.  James’s,  seems  to  have  been  more  in  the  nature  of  a  safety- 
valve  than  an  explosion.  There  was  something  so  stolid  about 
the  new  monarch,  such  a  calm  assurance  about  his  government, 
that  although  London  was  honeycombed  with  sedition  (Dr.  Doran 
could  not  write  its  history  under  two  fat  volumes),  it  could  but 
peep  at  what  it  would,  and  if  it  smouldered  never  really  burst 
into  flame. 

At  this  period  the  population  of  London  numbered  but  seven 
hundred  thousand  :  we  have  already  seen  how  relatively  exiguous 
were  its  jiroportions.  But  there  were  other  marked  differences 
between  the  City  as  we  know  it  now  and  the  City  over  which 
George  T.  came  to  reign  in  the  August  of  1714.  The  streets  were 
ill-paved,  and  over  their  rough  cobbles  rumbled  the  heavy 
carriages  and  waggons  of  a  day  innocent  of  C-springs.  Gay,  in 
his  Triria,  has  left  us  a  pictme  of  the  dangers  which  then  beset 
the  wayfarer.  If  wet,  the  rain  I'an  in  tumultuous  toirents  down 
the  kennel,  and  to  keep  or  give  the  wall  was  really  a  matter  of 
importance.  From  the  gutters  of  houses  spouted  liquid  showers 
on  umbrella-less  crowds,  for  Jonas  Hanway,  greatly  daring,  had 
not  yet  become  a  pioneer.  The  gaily  dressed  men  and  women 
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of  fashion,  with  their  silk  stockings  and  their  brocaded  whale¬ 
boned  coats,  or  their  large  hoops  and  dainty  shoes,  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  splashings  of  the  eight  hundred  two-horsed  hackney 
carriages  then  licensed.  The  manner  of  the  Sedan  bearers  was 
anything  but  propitiating,  and  one  was  then  elbowed  and  pushed 
as  a  matter  of  course,  in  a  way  that  would  now  raise  storms  of 
resentment.  The  narrow  streets  were  crowded  by  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people  :  ballad  singers  raised  their  uninelodious  voices 
in  unison  with  the  cries  of  chair-menders,  the  moans  of  beggars, 
and  the  vociferations  of  baihlfs.  As  night  drew  on,  the  city 
became  dimly  illuminated  by  those  oil  lamps  which  instead  of 
lighting,  accentuated  the  surrounding  gloom.  The  link-boy  of 
questionable  integrity  often  helped  to  lead  the  wanderer  astray, 
and  foot-pads  awaited  the  unwary  wdio  had,  haply,  escaped  the 
attentions  of  the  notorious  mohocks.  Eoysterers  of  all  sorts  filled 
the  streets  and  added  to  the  many  desagremens  of  these  good 
old  times. 

There  are  relatively  few  houses  left  in  London  dating  from 
those  days.  In  Westminster  some  may  be  found ;  and  in  Queen 
.\nne’s  Gate  and  Queen’s  Square,  Bloomsbury,  and  in  the  City, 
are  examples  scattered  about,  whose  elaborate  doorways  catch 
the  eye  and  speak  eloquently  of  a  |jeriod  when  special  care  was 
taken  over  the  embellishment  of  that  part  which  met  the  eye  of 
the  world.  The  reception  rooms  were  lofty  and  dignified,  but  we 
should  hardly  now  put  up  with  the  sleeping  accommodation  with 
which  our  ancestors  were  content.  The  houses  were  not  then 
numbered,  and  were  generally  known  either  by  bearing  a  sign, 
or  from  being  close  to  some  shop  or  tavern  which  did.  The  rents 
were  delightful,  and  if  you  wished  to  lease  a  house  in  a  fashion¬ 
able  quarter,  you  could  get  one  with  stabling  for  about  T60  a 
year,  or,  as  Swift  did,  could  hire  lodgings  in  no  less  acceptable 
a  quarter  than  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s,  for  eight  shillings  a 
week !  In  those  days  Golden  Square  (where  Lord  Bolingbroke 
lived),  and  Soho  Square  (where  Lord  Bateman  occupied  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth’s  splendid  house),  were  as  fashionable  as  Berkeley 
Square  and  Grosvenor  Square  are  now.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
kept  his  opposition  Court  at  Leicester  House  in  Leicester  Fields, 
where  the  Empire  now  stands.  Great  nobles  lived  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  and  great  merchants  did  not  disdain  to  dwell  within 
the  walls  of  the  City.  De  Saussure,  in  1725,  speaks  of  Blooms¬ 
bury  Square  as  being  one  of  the  finest  in  London,  although  even 
then  it  could  not  have  compared  wdth  Grosvenor  Square,  which 
liad  just  been  completed,  and  was  to  be  embellished,  in  the 
following  year,  by  Van  Nost’s  statue  of  George  I.,  which  Sir 
Kichard  Grosvenor  had  set  up  in  an  access  of  loyalty. 
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The  mention  of  this  statue  reminds  me  that  whatever  its 
drawbacks,  as  compared  with  the  city  of  our  own  times,  the 
London  of  George  I.  could  at  least  boast  that  it  had  few  such 
memorials  to  be  ashamed  of.  There  was  the  King  in  Grosvenor 
Square ;  Charles  still  gazed  sadly  at  Whitehall  from  Charing 
,  Cross  ;  a  galaxy  of  monarchs  decorated  Temple  Bar,  regardless  of 
the  dreadful  relics  that  shivered  in  the  breeze  above  them; 
James  II.  stood  behind  Whitehall ;  Charles  II.  occupied  the 
centre  of  Soho  Square,  and  bestrode  his  Turk  in  the  Stock’s 
Market,  and  in  far-thrown  Chelsea  guarded  the  Hospital  with 
whose  fortunes  he  was  so  closely  identified.  But  there  were  few 
others,  and  if  the  public  desired  to  see  such  emblems  they  could 
go  to  Westminster  Abbey  and  gaze  on  the  wax  effigies  of  the 
mighty  dead  (including  La  Belle  Stuart),  and  pay  their  money 
into  General  Monk’s  cap  which  the  custodian  was  accustomed 
to  hand  round  after  his  labours  as  cicerone. 

If  the  London  of  George  I.’s  reign  does  not  exhibit  for  us  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  city  which  his  successor  ruled  over,  in  life, 
manners,  and  customs,  it  can  at  least  compare  with  it  in  the 
importance  of  one  event  which  shook  the  city,  from  east  to  west, 
to  its  foundations.  There  is  no  space  to  speak  in  any  detail 
of  the  South  Sea  Scheme  and  the  bursting  of  that  mighty  bubble; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  marked  the  most  momentous  epoch 
in  the  financial  history  of  London.  The  year  1720  saw  at  once 
the  most  unreasoned  delirium  and  the  blackest  despair  that  has 
ever  been  the  outcome  of  the  desire  for  making  money  quickly. 

.  We  all  know  how  Walpole  saved  not  the  city  only,  but  the 
country,  at  that  tremendous  crisis  ;  how  Sir  Theodore  Jansen  (who 
owned,  by  the  bye,  Queen’s  Square,  Westminster),  and  others 
were  expelled  the  House  of  Commons;  how  Aislabie,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
how  the  elder  Craggs  committed  suicide  ;  how  ruin  and  dishonour 
fell  on  innumerable  lesser  victims. 

As  you  pass  through  Lombard  Street  you  may  chance  to 
see  a  tiny  court  leading  out  of  that  bankers’  thoroughfare. 
If  you  wished  to  indicate  one  landmark  characteristically 
sentient  of  the  days  when  George  I.  was  King,  you  would,  I 
think,  be  right  in  ]X)inting  out,  not  where  the  Mother  of  Parlia¬ 
ments  sat  in  her  old  hall,  not  where  the  Jacobites  walked  and 
intrigued  on  the  stones  of  Pall  Mall  or  under  the  trees  of  the 
Park,  not  even  where  the  ghastly  heads  of  those  who  died  for 
their  cause  tainted  the  air,  but  that  small  spot  in  what  is  now 
the  vast  city  of  millions  where  men  forgot  their  honour  and  their 
pride  in  the  race  for  wealth. 


E.  Beresford  Chancellor. 


AMERICA’S  PEACE  TEEMS. 


Following  his  own  suggestion  that  there  should  never  again  he 
such  a  thing  as  secret  diplomacy  President  Wilson  has  frankly 
formulated  the  conditions  under  which  peace  could  be  secured  by 
the  Central  Powers  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  tbc  American 
Government.  The  terms  he  states  are  naturally  the  maximum 
demands,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  room  for  com¬ 
promise  without  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  America  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  for  which  the  American  people  are  now  at  war.  There  are 
fourteen  distinct  points  in  the  programme  suggested,  and  at  the 
[)rcsent  time  and  under  existing  conditions  there  is  no  sign  that 
the  Central  Powers  would  agree  to  any  one  of  them. 

In  this  .sense,  therefore,  the  President’s  address  is  in  effect 
an  announcement  that  America  is  in  the  war  with  all  the  spirit 
and  might  of  the  nation  until  such  time  as  it  may  be  possible  to 
bring  the  Governments  of  the  Central  Powers  to  a  more  reason¬ 
able  frame  of  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  until  the  Central  Powers 
are  brought  so  near  to  defeat  by  armed  force  that  to  avert  a  final 
and  complete  catastrophe  they  will  yield  to  persuasion.  A  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  distance  yet  to  be  travelled  by  America  and  the  Allies 
Indore  this  point  is  reached  is  responsible  for  the  extent  of 
American  preparation,  based  as  it  is  u]K)n  a  further  three-year 
p(Tiod  of  actual  hostilities  and  the  sending  to  F'rance  of  an  army 
of  two  million  men. 

The  American  terms  of  peace  as  set  forth  by  President  Wilson 
are  endorsed  in  general  by  the  Allies ;  first,  because  they  imply 
the  military  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers,  and,  .secondly,  because, 
as  President  Wilson  says:  “An  evident  principle  runs  through 
the  whole  programme.  ...  It  is  the  principle  of  justice  to  all 
peoples  and  nationalities  and  their  right  to  live  on  equal  terms  of 
liberty  and  safety  with  one  another,  whether  they  be  strong  or 
weak.”  The  terms  in  such  detail  as  has  yet  been  given  are,  how¬ 
ever,  of  as  much  importance  and  interest  to  the  Allies  as  they 
are  to  the  Central  Powers,  for  they  may  be  a  forecast  of  the 
instructions  that  will  be  given  to  the  American  delegates  who 
will  represent  America  at  the  final  peace  conference.  The  four¬ 
teen  ]X)ints  are  summed  up  by  President  Wilson  as  follows  : — 

1.  “Open  covenants  of  peace  and  no  secret  diplomacy  in  the 

future. 

2.  “Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  in  peace  and  war  outside 
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territorial  waters,  except  when  seas  may  be  closed  by  inter¬ 
national  action. 

3.  “Kemoval,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic  barriers. 

4.  “Adequate  guarantees  for  the  reduction  of  national 
armaments. 

5.  “xVn  absolutely  impartial  adjustment  of  colonial  claims, 
the  interest  of  the  peoples  concerned  having  equal  weight  with 
the  claims  of  the  Government  whose  title  is  to  be  determined. 

6.  “All  Eussian  territory  to  be  evacuated,  and  Hussia  given 
full  opix)rtnnity  for  self-development,  the  Powers  aiding. 

7.  “Complete  restoration  of  Belgium  in  full  and  free  sove¬ 
reignty. 

8.  “All  French  territory  freed  and  the  wrong  done  by  Prussia 
in  1871  in  the  matter  of  Alsace-1  jorraine  righted. 

9.  “Keadjustment  of  Italian  frontiers  on  lines  of  nationality. 

10.  “Peoples  of  Austria-Hungary  accorded  an  opportunity  ot 
autonomous  development. 

11.  “Koumania,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro  evacuated;  Serbia 
given  access  to  the  sea,  and  relations  of  Balkan  States  settled 
on  lines  of  allegiance  and  nationality. 

12.  “Non-’rurkish  nationalities  in  the  Ottoman  Empire 
assured  of  autonomous  development  and  the  Dardanelles  to  be 
permanently  free  to  all  ships. 

13.  “An  independent  Polish  State. 

14.  “An  association  of  nations  atfording  guarantees  of  |M)litical 
and  territorial  independence  for  all  States." 

As  stated  it  is  extremely  doubtfid  whether  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  would  agree  without  reservations  to  any  one  of  the  above 
retpiirements  at  the  prescmt  time.  Tin*  controlled  Press  of  Ger¬ 
many  has  treated  President  W'ilson’s  statement  with  mort'  or  less 
contempt  and  in  no  case  has  given  the  public  a  full  or  ungarbled 
account  of  the  address.  What  the  Prussian  leaders  think  of  it 
w^e  are  not  allowed  to  know,  but  if  the  truth  were  told  it  has 
probably  had  little  effect  u|K)n  them  other  than  to  harden  their 
determination  to  achieve  still  further  military  success  in  the  effort 
to  force  a  revision  of  the  terms  u|Km  which  America  would  cease 
liostilities.  It  is  their  only  hope  as  a  means  of  escape  from  utter 
defeat  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  It  is  futile,  therefore,  to  count 
upon  anything  except  armed  and  economic  forces  to  break  the 
wall  of  the  German  military  leaders  who  are  now  directing  the 
destinies  of  their  country.  It  seems  almost  equally  futile  to 
expect  that  any  declaration  of  war  aims  such  as  this  will  add  to 
the  powders  of  the  democratic  forces  at  work  within  the  German 
jiation.  The  |XDwer  that  comes  to  them  will  he  derived  from  war 
weariness  and  economic  pressure,  for  even  the  democracy  of 
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Germany  apparently  demands  some  return  for  its  sacrifices  in  this 
war  other  than  the  triumph  of  freedom  for  humanity  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  power  of  the  Empire.  This  is  a  too  disinterested 
motive  to  make  a  wide  appeal  to  the  |x,'oplc  of  Germany,  who  have 
been  jauinisod  so  much,  and  who,  judginfj  from  the  war  map, 
may  quite  naturally  believe  that  while  a  decisive  victory  will  not 
be  possible,  much  material  gain  may  result  from  further  efforts 
and  sacrifices. 

Xo  man  can  say  just  when  or  how  the  war  will  end.  When 
i  that  time  comes  conditions  as  they  then  exist  will  shape  the 
;  demands  to  ho  made  at  the  ixmcc  conference.  Glear  statements 
as  to  war  aims  are  the  right,  however,  of  all  the  ])eoples  who  are 
^  lighting,  and  tlnw  are  an  invaluahle  aid  to  the  spirit  that  must 
j  prevail  to  carry  on.  The  Geiinan  Government  is  the  only  one  that 
i  has  failed  to  set  forth  its  purpose,  and  it  will  find  that  for  its  own 
\  safety  at  home  it  will  soon  he  necessary  to  give  answer  to  the 
'  programmes  put  forth  hy  America  and  hy  the  Allies.  Until  this 
I  happens  it  will  b(‘  impossible  to  measure  the  gap  that  separates 
j  the  two  groups  of  belligerents.  What  (terrnany  would  demand 
:  and  how  her  leaders  would  talk  at  a  peace  conference  with  the 
i  .\llies  under  present  conditions  can  he  gathered  from  the  pro- 
i  ceedings  at  Brest- Litovsk.  Such  a  conference  would  be  worse 
i  than  useless,  as,  of  course,  has  been  realised  from  the  day  Ger¬ 
many  suggested  such  a  meeting.  The  day  will  come,  however, 
when  the  German  Government  will  have  to  tell  the  people  of 
Germany  what  they  are  fighting  for. 

On  ten  of  the  fourteen  points  in  President  Wilson’s  programme 
the  representatives  of  America  and  the  Allies  would  probably 
agree  in  )>rinci])le  and  in  detail.  On  the  other  four  there  is  room 
for  wide  divergence  between  the  American  and  the  European 
!  point  of  view,  and  in  the  end  the  European  point  of  view  will  ]iroh- 
I  ably  ])revail.  The  first  of  these,  and  the  most  vital  from  the 
British  point  of  view,  is  the  “absolute  freedom  of  navigation  in 
|s  jieace  and  w.ar  .  .  .  except  when  seas  may  be  closed  by  inter- 
[i  national  action.”  The  demand  is  confusing  in  that  the  “inter- 
;j  national  action  ”  referred  to  implies  a  Tjeague  of  Nations,  hence 
j  an  impossibility  of  war  excepting  through  “international  action.” 
;  Freedom  of  navigation  is  the  privilege  of  every  nation  in  times 
of  peace,  and  if  international  action  is  arranged  for  there  can  be 
no  war  unless  such  international  action  is  restricted  to  a  group 
of  countries  rather  than  a  league  comprising  all  the  countries  of 
the  earth.  The  wording  of  this  clause  in  President  Wilson’s 
address  suggests  that  he  now  has  in  mind  that  same  contingency 
foreshadow'ed  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of  Congress  in 
Decendier  when  he  set  foith  the  possible  value  of  an  economic 
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boycott  to  force  the  German  Government  to  concessions  not  in- 
eluded  in  the  arrangements  made  for  a  cessation  of  actual  hos- 
tilities.  In  fact,  the  trend  of  his  utterances  since  the  collapse 
of  Kussia’s  military  ix)wer  and  the  German  invasion  of  Italy 
jjoints  to  u  belief  that  the  present  Tjeague  for  War  between  the 
Allies  and  America  may  have  to  he  continued  after  the  war  as  a 
I  -eague  for  Peace  with  or  w  ithout  the  concurrence  of  the  Central 
Pow'crs  ;  the  weapons  held  at  the  disjKJsal  of  such  a  Tjeague  being 
economic  as  well  as  those  of  foi’cc.  The  recent  action  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  representing  as  it  does  a 
half  million  American  business  men,  is  coriohorative  of  this  idea. 
Such  action  would  not  he  taken  in  these  times  without  the  approval 
of  the  Government,  and  a  boycott  is  threatened  to  all  German 
commercial  activities  in  the  United  States  unless  the  German 
Government  falls  into  line  with  the  juirpose  of  all  other  Govern¬ 
ments  that  national  and  international  alVairs  shall  no  longer  be 
conducted  u|K)n  a  military  basis.  Viewed  in  this  light  the  second 
point  in  President  Wilson’s  peace  ]>rogramme  becomes  more  in¬ 
telligible,  for  it  re.scrves  the  right  to  any  grou])  of  nations  united 
in  a  Ijeague  for  Peace  to  close  the  seas  “by  international  action,” 
and  this  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  such  a  League  should 
include  all  countries  before  it  came  into  being.  He  seems  to 
admit  the  j)ossihility  that  the  end  of  this  war  may  not  bring  about 
the  immediate  realisation  of  his  earlier  dreams  of  a  millennium; 
that  the  Powers  may  still  he  divided  into  two  groups,  the  lesser 
and  more  truculent  to  be  brought  to  a  more  chastened  spirit  as 
time  goes  on  through  an  evolution  of  democratic  s])irit  among 
their  peoples  hastened,  possibly,  through  political  and  economic 
pressure. 

By  suggesting  the  removal  of  all  economic  harriers  between  all 
countries  President  Wilson  hints  at  that  day  w'hen  there  shall 
he  no  custom  houses  at  ports  or  frontiers  and  free  trade  shall  rule 
the  world.  He  himself  belongs  to  that  school  of  economists,  and 
the  party  now  in  power  in  the  T'nited  States  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  older  party  of  free  trade  principles.  With  the  need  of  vast 
revenues  to  pay  the  interest  on  war  debts  and  the  demand  in 
many  countries  that  home  industry  should  be  protected  as  against 
foreign  competition,  it  wdll  be  long  before  all  the  peoples  are 
converted  to  this  |X)int  in  internationalism.  Tf  this  question  were 
made  an  issue  in  the  Ignited  States  to-day  President  Wilson 
would  find  stronger  opposition  to  his  idea  of  international  free 
trade  in  his  own  country  than  he  would  elsewhere,  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Continental  Europe  are  now  as  thoroughly  committed  to 
a  system  of  imixirt  duties  as  those  of  North  America. 

President  Wilson  propo.ses  to  adjust  all  colonial  claims  by  giving 
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the  “interests  of  the  people  concerned”  equal  weight  with  the 
claims  of  the  Government  whose  title  is  to  be  determined.  This 
has  been  taken  to  mean  the  wishes  of  the  people  concerned,  and 
the  idea  of  a  plebiscite  being  taken  among  the  native  tribes  of 
Africa  and  elsewhere  has  naturally  received  small  supix)rt.  The 
interests  of  the  people  concerned  are  a  very  different  thing  from 
their  wishes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  wishes  of  some 
community  for  an  independent  government  might  seriously  conflict 
with  the  best  interests  of  other  communities.  It  may  reasonably 
be  assumed  that  what  is  meant  is  the  best  interests  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  rather  than  freedom  for  each  unit  in  the  list  of  peoples 
to  be  given  over  to  e.xploitation  by  home  or  foreign  influences. 
The  American  administration  of  the  Philippines  is  an  illustration, 
for  here  we  have  a  colony  that  wants  independence  and  a  dominant 
Power  that  wdshes  to  bestow  it,  but  the  best  interests  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  have  dictated  a  cautious  policy  of  gradual  emancipatioi\. 

The  fourth  jxiint  in  President  Wilson’s  programme  that  will 
be  found  controversial  is  the  last  one  he  mentions  :  “  An  associa¬ 
tion  of  nations  affording  guarantees  of  political  and  territorial 
independence  of  all  States.”  If  it  is  meant  that  no  association 
can  be  formed  until  a  universal  international  agreement  can  be 
reached,  it  will  be  a  long  day  before  the  dream  is  realised.  If  it 
is  meant  that  America  and  the  Allies  and  some  other  countries 
now  neutral  can  be  brought  together  in  armed  alliance  to  main¬ 
tain  the  iieace  of  the  world,  there  is  no  reason  why  some  practical 
arrangement  may  not  come  out  of  this  war.  The  broad  founda¬ 
tions  of  such  an  alliance  are  already  laid  and  a  goodly  part  of  the 
superstructure  is  now'  in  place.  If  the  countries  now  at  war  win 
a  reasonable  degree  of  dominance  over  the  Central  Powders  and 
maintain  their  present  co-operative  spirit,  humanity  will  possess 
a  reasonable  guarantee  against  treachery. 

It  is  undoubtedly  advisable  and  perhaps  necessary  that  declara¬ 
tions  of  war  aims  should  be  made  by  all  belligerents,  not  only 
for  the  information  of  the  enemy,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  at 
home.  It  is  perhaps  even  advisable  to  set  forth  a  programme  to 
be  submitted  later  to  a  Parliament  of  Man  to  make  clear  to  all 
the  motives  underlying  the  conflict.  To  the  average  man  and 
woman  who  is  helping  to  win  the  war  the  purpose  in  view  at 
the  moment  and  what  may  be  done  afterwmrds  are  two  distinct 
affairs.  Germany  ran  amok  and  dragged  certain  of  her  neigh¬ 
bours  along  with  her,  stifling  their  qualms  with  cries  of  “wmlf  ” 
and  exciting  their  cupidity  wdth  promises  of  victory.  Others  in 
the  community  of  nations  at  once  banded  together  to  overcome 
the  maniac,  put  him  in  chains,  and  force  him  to  repair  the  damage 
done.  Every  country  now'  at  war  against  the  Central  Pow'ers  is 
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fighting  in  self-defence  against  i>ossible  vassalage  to  an  evil  i^xjwer, 
The  job  in  hand,  therefore,  is  to  defeat  the  Central  Powers  bv 
force  of  arms,  using  as  auxiliaries  every  economic,  political,  and 
social  force  available,  including  those  which  may  be  recruited  from 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Central  Powers  themselves.  The  ]>resent 
Prime  [Minister  of  Prance  recently  stated  that  Prance  and  her 
-Allies  had  hut  one  war  aim,  and  that  was  the  defeat  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Powers.  His  statement,  made  before  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  President  Wilson  were  delivered,  still  stands 
as  the  most  intelligible  summary  of  the  pur}X)sc  of  America  and 
the  Allies  in  this  war.  d’he  war  aims  of  Germany  have  not  been 
stated  in  detail,  foi-  the  reason  that  they  have  not  beem  formnlated. 
The  single  ]>urpose  of  the  Central  l\)wers  is  to  defeat  America 
and  the  Allies,  ddie  moment  when  hostilities  cease  will  be  the 
time  when  Germany’s  peace  terms  will  be  formnlated,  and  the 
state  of  affairs  at  that  moment  will  determine  the  demands  to  Ix' 
made.  The  Allies  and  .America  went  into  the  war  with  a  definite 
programme  in  mind  to  be  submitted  later  to  an  international 
conference.  Germany  went  into  the  war  for  what  could  be  got 
out  of  it  and  with  no  )>urpose  other  than  to  enforce  her  will  u}X)n 
others.  Having  gone  into  the  war  with  no  ]>rogramme  for  the 
future,  all  her  leaders  could  talk  about  was  the  “defence  ”  of  the 
German  Pmpire  and  “guarantees”  for  its  safety  in  the  future. 
In  all  the  German  explanations  of  the  war,  its  causes  and  its 
purpose,  there  is  no  word  as  to  the  welfare  or  interests  of  the  rest 
(»f  the  world  or  no  expressed  concern  for  the  rights  of  humanity 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  Brag  and  bluster  are  used  to  lengthen 
German  pronunciamentos,  but  to  win  the  war  is  the  sole  purpose 
of  her  rulers  and  the  length  and  breadth  of  their  war  aims.  Any 
programme  for  the  future  suggested  by  German  publicists  has 
dealt  with  the  aggrandisement  of  German  ]iower  and  that  alone. 

I'ho  war  has  now  reached  a  stage  where  it  has  become  a  death 
struggle  betw^een  the  spirit  of  Prussianism  and  the  spirit  of  human 
liberty.  The  peo]ffes  of  America  and  the  Allied  countries  know 
well  enough  what  they  will  try  to  do  after  they  win  tlie  w’ar; 
what  they  might  have  impressed  upon  them  to  advantage  at  this 
time  is  not  the  .]ieace  programme,  but  the  war  y)rogramme.  and 
what  would  ha])pen  to  the  world  should  Germany  be  the  victor. 

To  “win  the  war”  is  a  formula  that  is  within  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  It  recpiires  no  interpreta¬ 
tion,  it  appeals  to  the  did  lest  as  well  as  the  quickest  intelligence, 
to  the  manual  as  well  as  the  intidlectual  worker.  No  controversial 
jxiints  of  theory  arise  in  its  consideration,  and  peoples  of  all 
nationalities  and  beliefs,  regardless  of  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  live,  their  national  traditions  or  their  national 
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needs  or  economics,  can  endorse  it  with  all  their  heart  and  soul 
and  give  without  reservation  to  its  accomplishment.  This  is  the 
formula  that  must  be  transmuted  into  concrete  fact  before  any  of 
the  ambitious  fieace  programmes  given  out  in  Europe  or  America 
can  be  seriously  undertaken.  The  all-too-prevalent  feeling  that 
the  end  of  the  war  is  near,  that  (Germany  is  about  to  collapse, 
that  the  I’russian  war  lords  are  about  to  express  their  realisation 
of  inevitable  defeat  and  bow  to  the  will  of  the  Allies  in  conse¬ 
quence,  is  the  most  dangerous  |>hase  of  the  present  conflict,  so 
far  as  the  Allied  and  American  peoples  lire  concerned. 

It  is  not  so  evident  in  print  in  Europe  as  it  is  in  the  casual 
talk  of  neighbour  to  neighbour,  while  in  America  it  even  now 
hndsits  way  unceasingly  into  print.  When  Sir  Auckland  (leddes 
tells  us  quite  frankly  that  the  (Jermanic  Eowers  are  ca])able  of 
adding  1,(>00,0()0  men  to  the  armies  now  on  the  Western  front, 
and  that  the  oj^posing  forces  are  about  equal  until  England  sends 
another  half  million  men  and  .\merica  transports  her  army  to 
France,  it  is  time  that  all  idea  of  the  immediate  collapse  of  the 
railitaiy  strength  of  the  Central  Powers  be  eradicated  from  the 
minds  of  the  Allied  and  the  American  peoples.  We  know  that 
oiu  cause  is  just,  and  it  is  well  that  we  should  be  constantly 
reminded  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  just.  ,We  have  fairly  clear 
ideas  as  to  what  we  want  to  do  towards  the  regulation  of  inter¬ 
national  aifairs  after  the  war  is  won,  and  it  is  well  that  we  are 
not  allowed  to  lose  sight  of  our  admirable  peace  |)rogramme. 
There  is  serious  business  to  be  done  before  such  a  programme 
can  even  he  definitely  formulated,  however,  to  say  nothing  of 
wasting  time  and  energy  in  the  midst  of  war  in  disputations  as 
to  how  it  should  be  done.  This  war  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage 
of  talk,  that  interval  usually  preceding  i)eace.  We  are  not  yet 
through  with  the  fighting  stage,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  hardly  begun, 
so  far  as  America  and  the  Allies  are  concerned.  To  say  that  we 
have  now  reached  the  stage  of  talk  is  to  admit  a  compromised 
[leace,  and  to  admit  this  is  also  to  admit  that  all  |)eace  programmes 
are  useless,  for  it  means  a  German  victory. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that  the  peoples  of  America  and  the 
^  .Allied  countries  are  getting  too  far  ahead  of  the  game.  exce])t  that 
the  inevitable  winter  lull  in  the  fighting  is  being  whiled  away 
with  encouraging  and  optimistic  statements  as  to  what  we  are 
going  to  do  for  the  world  when  it  is  all  over.  The  bloodiest  battles 
of  the  war  and  the  greatest  tests  of  the  quality  of  all  the  peoples 
engaged  therein  at  home  and  in  the  firing  line  are  coming  within 
the  next  few  months.  AVhat  has  come  before  will  si'em  in  the 
light  of  imminent  events  to  have  been  but  the  preliminary 
manoeuvring  of  giants.  The  one  aim  now  before  all  the  adver- 
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saries  of  the  Central  Powers  is  to  win  a  decisive  victory  in  the 
conflict  at  arms,  and  as  this  is  the  sole  aim  of  those  fighting  against 
us  we  are  compelled  to  concentrate  upon  it  that  the  enemy’s 
singleness  of  purpose  may  not  overcome  our  more  widely  distri¬ 
buted  purpose  and  sympathies. 

It  is  well  that  the  American  Government  should  have  sent  an 
encouraging  message  to  the  people  of  Eussia.  Such  luisunder- 
standing  as  they  have  of  the  purposes  of  America  and  the  Allies 
in  continuing  the  war  may  thus  be  at  least  partially  removed. 
W'e  arc  still  fighting  for  Russia,  although  the  Russian  people 
have  now  laid  down  their  arms.  A  victory  for  the  Allied  cause 
means  a  relaxation  of  Germany’s  strangle-hold  ujx)n  the  Russian 
people,  and  that  is  what  President  Wilson  has  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  tell  them.  Russia  has  lost  more  men  and  territory  in  this 
war  than  any  other  country,  and  it  was  while  she  was  thus  occupy¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  enemy  that  the  Allied  armies  were  built 
up  to  formidable  defensive  strength  on  the  Western  front.  A 
victory  for  Allied  arms  would  enable  America  and  the  Allies  to 
repay  to  some  extent  the  vast  debt  owed  to  Russia  by  Western 
Europe  and  America.  In  fact,  the  final  analysis  of  any  problem 
before  the  world  to-day  brings  us  back  to  the  simple  statement 
that  our  sole  war  aim  and  purpose  at  this  time  is  to  win  the  war. 
Until  this  is  done,  and  unless  it  is  done,  neither  America  nor 
the  Allies  will  be  able  to  carry  out  a  single  item  of  the  peace 
programme  of  wdiich  w^e  talk  and  over  which  we  argue,  nor  shall 
we  be  able  to  discharge  any  of  the  debts  we  owe  to  ourselves  or  to 
others.  It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  Central  Powers  to  state  their 
war  aims  and  their  peace  programme.  This  they  cannot  do  in 
ternis  that  will  be  debatable,  for  they  have  but  one  aim,  to  win 
the  war,  and  no  peace  programme  that  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  German  Empire.  We  can  meet  them 
with  a  similar  aim  and  confuse  them  with  the  disinterestedness 
and  clarity  of  our  purposes  when  hostilities  shall  cease. 

James  Davenport  Wheli’ley. 
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The  British  Front. 

There  has  been  no  appreciable  change  in  the  tactical  situation  on 
the  British  front  since  last  month,  when  a  sketch  was  published 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  showing  the  final  results  of  the  Cambrai 
battle  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  3rd  Army  troops  to  the  south 
of  the  Bapaume — Cambrai  road.  Partly  on  account  of  weather 
conditions,  partly  also  owing  to  the  changed  situation  due  to  the 
collapse  of  Russia,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  has  discontinued  offensive 
operations,  and  is  now  engaged  in  strengthening  his  defences  in 
anticipation  of  possible  enemy  attacks  w'hen  the  troops  which  are 
being  withdrawn  from  the  Eastern  front  can  be  made  available  for 
renewing  the  offensive  which  was  abandoned  in  the  West  after  the 
battle  of  the  Marne. 

When  the  news  reached  London  on  the  night  of  November  30th 
I  of  the  defeat  of  the  right  wing  of  the  3rd  Army  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Cambrai  salient,  the  facts  as  narrated  in  the  official 
communique  and  in  the  subsequent  despatches  of  the  accredited 
Press  correspondents,  conveyed  the  definite  impression  that  the 
troops  who  w'ere  guarding  the  front  assailed  were  taken  by  surprise 
and  temporarily  overwhelmed  before  they  were  aware  of  the  strength 
of  the  attack.  It  has  since  transpired,  as  the  result  of  an  exhaustive 
series  of  inquiries,  conducted  first  of  all  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
in  the  field,  and  afterwards  by  committees  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff  and  War  Cabinet,  that  the  “Higher  Command  ”  was  not 
surprised  by  the  attack,  and  that  “  all  proper  and  adequate  disposi¬ 
tions  had  been  made  to  meet  it.”  This  is  reassuring  as  far  as  the 
“Higher  Command  ”  is  concerned,  and  brings  further  discussion  to 
an  end,  as  the  War  Cabinet  are  of  opinion  that  such  discussion  would 
be  “highly  detrimental  to  the  public  interest,”  and  are  satisfied 
that  “  all  jiroper  measures  have  been  taken  to  deal  with  similar  situa¬ 
tions  in  future.”  This  much,  however,  may  be  said.  In  a  long 
war  occasional  set-backs  must  be  expected.  We  had  them  in  the 
South  African  War,  and  we  have  had  them  in  this  war.  They  need 
not  cause  disquietude  when  we  know  that  the  lessons  they  have 
to  teach  have  been  taken  to  heart.  The  bright  feature  of  this 
unfortunate  episode,  which  should  now  be  forgotten,  was  the  way  in 
which  the  Guards  Division  came  forward  to  save  the  situation  by 
driving  the  Germans  out  of  Gouzeaucourt  and  partially  restoring 
the  broken  line.  The  distressing  side  of  the  matter  is  the  knowledge 
that  the  villagers  of  Masnieres,  Gorinelieu,  and  Yillars-Guislain 
have  again  fallen  into  the  cruel  hands  of  the  Hun  invaders. 

Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  despatch,  dated  Christmas  Day,  and  published 
on  January  9th,  covers  the  whole  period  of  last  year’s  operations 
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from  the  opening  of  the  spring  campaign  on  April  9th  to  the  eon- 
elusion  of  the  Flanders  offensive  in  November.  The  narrative  does  i 
not  include  the  operations  of  the  3rd  Army  in  the  Cambrai  salient 
on  November  20th  and  subsequent  days,  as  at  the  time  of  its 
despatch  to  the  War  Office  the  conduct  of  that  part  of  the  campaign 
was  under  official  review,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief ’s  tongue  was 
necessarily  tied  till  the  investigation  had  been  completed.  The 
despatch  is  a.  clear,  business-like  narrative  of  events  arranged  in 
chronological  order  and  described  in  simple  language,  free  from 
those  tiresome  technicalities  which  confuse  the  mind  of  the  general 
reader  without  adding  to  his  information. 

The  jiarts  of  the  despatch  which  have  attracted  most  attention  are 
the  introductoiw  pages,  in  which  the  Field-Marshal  explains  what  his 
original  plan  of  campaign  was,  and  how  it  was  subsequently  changed. 
In  November,  1910,  he  had  arranged  with  ^Marshal  Joffre,  who  was 
then  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French  Armies  on  the  Western 
front,  to  straighten  out  the  Ancre — Scheldt  salient  and  then  secure 
I)ossession  of  the  Viniy  ridge,  which  would  deprive  the  enemy  of 
a  valuable  observation  post  and  give  the  Allies  a  wide  view  over 
the  plains  stretching  from  the  eastern  foot  of  the  ridge  to  Douai 
and  heyond  it.  Having  done  this,  the  Field-Marshal  intended  to 
mark  time  on  the  Artois  front  and  transfer  all  the  troops  he  could 
spare  to  Flanders,  where  he  hoped  to  begin  offensive  operations  in 
*May,  or  at  latest  in  June,  before  the  enemy  was  prepared  to  resist. 

Early  in  1917,  however,  while  preparations  for  the  Flanders 
offensive  were  in  full  progress,  the  plan  of  campaign  as  sketched 
above  had  to  he  changed  to  meet  a  new  proposal  made  by  the  French 
Ceneral  Staff  on  the  initiation  of  General  Nivelle,  who  succeeded 
Marshal  Joffre  as  French  Commander-in-Chief  in  December,  1916, 
The  proi)osal  was  to  concentrate  Anglo-French  effort  on  the  Hiiiden- 
burg  line,  break  through  it  between  Douai  and  Laon,  and  then 
advance  down  the  valleys  of  the  Sambre  and  Scheldt,  clearing  the 
northern  territory  of  France  of  the  invader.  This  amhitious  hut 
intelligible  scheme,  which  required  the  close  co-operation  of  the 
British  Army  on  the  Artois  front,  received  the  sanction  of  the  War 
Cabinet,  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig  was  directed  to  conform  to  it.  This 
he  readily  did,  with  results  which  are  fresh  in  memory.  The  1st 
British  Army  stormed  the  Yirny  ridge  on  April  9th,  and  then  the 
Field-Marshal  ordered  the  3rd,  -1th,  and  5th  Armies  to  attack  the 
Hindenburg  line  while  the  French  were  sent  up  the  slopes  of  the 
Chemin  des  Dames.  Their  attack  was  successful,  most  of  the  re¬ 
doubtable  ridgeway  falling  into  General  Nivelle’s  hands,  but  the  price 
paid  for  its  possession  was  appalling,  the  casualties  being  so  heavy 
as  to  bring  the  French  offensive  to  a  standstill  without  the  troops 
being  able  to  carry  out  General  Nivelle 's  programme.  The  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  became  alanned,  and  General  Nivelle  resigned 
his  command  in  favour  of  General  Petain,  who  decided  to  abandon 
the  offensive  and  wait  till  the  arrival  of  American  reinforcements 
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beiore  resumiujj;  it.  Loyal  to  our  Allies,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  continued 
liis  offensive  against  tlie  northern  part  of  the  Hindenburg  line 
throughout  the  month  of  May,  and  by  so  doing  weakened  the  enemy’s 
pressure  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames.  As  soon  as  the  French  position 
was  assured  he  reverted  to  his  original  plan  and  began  to  transfer 
troops  to  Flanders,  but  he  had  lost  two  months  of  fine  weather,  and 
instead  of  opening  his  attack  in  the  middle  of  iNIay  he  was  not  ready 
to  begin  operations  till  tlie  end  of  July. 

Was  the  change  of  plan  necessary  for  the  ptirpose  which  the  French 
General  ’Staff'  had  in  view?  Would  co-operation  liave  been  less 
effective  if  the  British  Commander-in-Chief  had  carried  out  his 
intention  of  attacking  the  (Tcrmans  in  Flanders  directly  after  he 
had  captured  the  Vimy  ridge?  Nay,  might  it  not  have  been  more 
so?  A  Flanders  offensive  in  May  would  certainly  have  made  the 
task  of  Hindenburg  less  easy,  since  his  armies  would  have  been 
fighting  simultaneously  far  apart  without  the  strategical  reserves  at 
Maubeuge  being  so  readily  available  for  reinforcing  the  two  points 
threatened  by  the  French  and  British  offensives.  Thanks  to  the 
indomitable  courage  of  the  French  infantry,  the  Chemin  des  Dames 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  our  Allies,  but  might  not  the  Belgian  littoral 
have  heeii  in  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  possession  to-day  if  he  had  been 
given  the  tree  hand  he  asked  for  twelve  months  ago?  May,  June, 
and  July  were  good  fighting  months  last  year,  v\hile  owing  to  weather 
conditions  August,  September,  and  October  were  bad  ones.  This 
could  not  have  been  actually  foreseen,  but  in  Western  Europe  the 
autumn  is  more  often  wet  than  not.  Plans  of  campaign  should  be 
based  on  this  probability.  “  II  faut  profiter  de  toutes  les  occasions, 
car  la  Fortune  est  femme.  Si  vous  la  manquez  aujourd’hui  ne  vous 
attendez  pas  a  la  retrouver  demain.”  ^ 

No  one  e.xcept  those  equipped  with  full  data,  which  the  Higher 
Commands  and  the  War  Cabinets  alone  possess,  can  reply  to  the 
questions  asked  above ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  if  the  Versailles 
War  Council  had  been  in  existence  during  the  early  paid  of  1017  the 
strategy  of  last  year’s  campaign  would  have  been  shaped  on  different 
lines  from  those  actually  followed.  Under  present  conditions  the  mili¬ 
tary  representatives  of  the  Allied  Powers  are  assembled  at  Versailles 
in  permanent  seance ,  and,  furnished  with  all  available  intelligence 
by  their  respective  Coinrnanders-in-Chief,  they  are  able  to  discuss 
the  strategical  situation  from  day  to  day,  and  supply  the  Council 
of  Prime  ^Ministers  with  the  fligested  data  which  they  require  for 
arriving  at  decisions  in  regard  to  strategical  ])olicy.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  Versailles  is  a  clearing-house  for  the  Allied  Powers. 
The  organisation  is  in  embryo  form,  but  so  far  it  is  working  with 
excellent  resillts,  which  ought  to  secure  that  unity  of  direction 
which  has  been  so  i-onspicuously  absent  Ironi  the  counsels  of  the 
.\llies  ever  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 

The  Council  is  not  an  ideal  organisation,  nor  is  it  (juite  so  satis- 
(1)  dc  Xapfdtdin  ler.  Tome  31. 
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factuiy  a  means  of  securing  unity  of  direction  as  that  of  the  Gennan 
General  Staff,  which  exercises  all  the  powers  of  a  Generalissimo, 
liaving  complete  control  over  the  strategy  of  the  Central  Powers  and 
their  Allies.  This  system  is  possible  in  an  autocratically-governed 
country,  where  the  Anny  is  under  the  Emperor,  and  owes  no  allegi¬ 
ance  to  Parliament;  but  with  four  democratic  Powers  fighting  side 
by  side  no  single  one  would  consent  to  hand  over  its  army  to  a 
Generalissimo  with  independent  authority.  If  it  were  not  for  poli¬ 
tical  susceptibilities  a  Generalissimo  with  an  Allied  Staff  would 
probably  have  been  instituted  before  now ;  for  the  writer  has  ascer¬ 
tained  that  no  objection  to  the  proposal  would  come'  from  any  of  the 
Higher  Command  authorities  in  the  field.  This  is  a  question,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  .\llied  Govemments  to  decide ;  and  as  matters  now 
stand,  though  some  French  and  .\merican  writers  favour  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Generalissimo,  there  is  no  present  inclination  on  the  part 
of  the  responsible  Governments  to  encourage  the  proposal.  Thev 
are  content  for  the  moment  to  pin  their  faith  to  the  Versailles  War 
Council,  which  they  believe  will  meet  all  the  necessities  of  unified 
war  direction,  and  there  the  matter  must  for  the  present  be  left. 

There  is  no  cause  to  belittle  the  results  of  last  year’s  campaign  in 
the  West.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  did  not  do  all  he  wanted  to  do,  but 
his  despatch  explains  why  his  success  fell  short  of  his  expectation. 
As  it  is  he  can  point  to  both  strategical  and  tactical  results  of  high 
value.  The  storming  of  the  Yimy  and  iMessines  ridges,  and  the 
series  of  hard-fought  battles  for  the  Passchendaele  position,  are 
military  feats  of  which  any  commander  may  be  proud.  Firmly 
established  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  Passchendaele  ridge,  our 
troops  have  secured  an  excellent  starting-off  point  for  further  offensive 
operations  in  Belgium.  year  in  which  more  than  73,000  prisoners 
and  530  guns  have  been  captured  on  the  Western  front  alone  cannot 
be  called  barren  of  results. 

The  Field-Marshal  asks  for  more  men  and  better-trained  men  than 
he  has  had  before.  On  the  demand  of  our  Allies  he  took  over  an 
additional  twenty-five  miles  of  front  at  the  beginning  of  last  year, 
when  he  had  not  sufficient  fully  trained  men  for  purposes  of  both 
offence  and  defence.  He  was  handicapped  for  want  of  “  adequate 
drafts,”  both  when  beginning  his  offensive  and  during  the  attack 
on  Cambrai,  when  “no  large  force  could  be  made  available  for  the 
enterprise.”  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  intends  to  call  out  450,000  men 
of  mature  military  age  who  have  hitherto  been  exempted  from  service, 
and  these  will  bring  a  strong  reinforcement  of  strength  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  the  late  spring.  But  while  the  Minister  of 
National  Service  can  find  the  men,  he  cannot  train  them.  This  is 
the  function  of  the  training  battalion  commanders,  and  it  rests  with 
them  to  take  the  new'  recruits  in  hand  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
losing  no  time  in  giving  them  the  necessary  elementary  instruction 
before  they  are  sent  to  the  front.  “I  desire  ” — the  words  are  from 
Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  report — “once  more  to  lay  emphasis  upon  the 
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j  supreme  importance  of  adequate  training  prior  to  placing  troops  in 
I  the  line  of  battle,  whether  for  offence  or  defence.  It  is  essential,  if 
t  preventable  sacrifice  is  to  be  avoided  and  success  assured,  that  troops 
!  f»oing  into  battle  should  first  be  given  an  opportunity  for  special 
I  training  under  the  officers  who  are  to  command  them  in  the  fight.” 

!  It  was  the  want  of  this  special  training  which  was  mainly  responsible 
j  for  the  set-back  at  Cambrai  on  November  30th. 

.  The  Italian  Front. 

^  Tjast  month  we  left  the  Italians  in  the  middle  of  a  battle  which 
t  had  lasted  for  seven  days  on  the  mountain  front  between  the  Pidve 
j  and  the  Brenta.  It  wdll  be  remembered  that  General  Kratz  had 
replaced  General  Krobatin  in  command  of  the  Austrian  Army 
5  operating  under  Field-Marshal  Conrad  von  Hotzendorff,  and  it  was 
under  his  direction  that  the  great  battle  for  possession  of  the  j\I. 

I  Gra[)pa  massif  was  being  fought  out  when  the  monthly  record  of 
^  the  war  was  broken  off  on  December  18th.  The  scene  of  the  conflict 
i  was  on  both  sides  of  the  Solarolo  salient,  the  topographical  features 
-  of  which  were  fully  described  in  January's  Fortnightly  Review, 
i  and  are  again  reprf)duced  in  the  sketch  accompanying  this  article, 
j  Up  to  December  18th  Kratz  had  failed  to  make  any  appreciable 
headway  against  either  face  of  the  salient,  hut  on  that  day  he 
launched  a  most  determined  attack  on  M.  Asolone,  which  is  a  kej’ 
position  on  the  left  of  the  Grappa  rnassif,  and  the  capture  of  which 
would  have  turned  the  whole  of  the  last  remaining  Italian  defensive 
lines  in  the  mountain  region  between  the  Piave  and  the  Brenta.  At 
first  the  Austrians  were  successful,  ]\I.  Asolone  falling  into  their 
hands  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  but  the  success  was  short-lived, 
for  on  the  20th  General  Diaz  rallied  the  4th  Anny  for  a  counter¬ 
attack,  when  the  Italians  recovered  the  southern  slopes  of  Asolone, 
driving  the  Austrians  over  the  crest  of  the  mountain  down  on  to  its 
northern  side,  and  preventing  them  debouching  into  the  Val  San 
horenzo  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  the  Col  IMoschin,  which  would 
have  opened  the  I’oad  to  Bassano.  This  brilliant  counter-attack 
saved  the  situation,  which  was  undoubtedly  precarious  on  the  evening 
of  the  18th,  for  if  the  Austrians  had  maintained  their  first  success 
and  .'ollowed  it  up  by  a  further  advance,  the  line  of  the  Piave  would 
have  become  untenable. 

The  battle  east  of  the  Brenta  having  worn  itself  out.  General 
Rohr,  operating  west  of  the  river,  was  directed  to  make  another 
attempt  to  reach  the  Brenta  valley  at  Valstagna.  Collecting  his 
forces  together  on  the  .\siago  plateau,  he  attacked  the  Val  Bella 
section  of  the  Italian  defences  on  December  23rd,  and,  as  happened 
when  M.  Asolone  was  captured  on  the  18th,  he  gained  a  considerable 
initial  success  on  the  first  day  of  the  battle.  The  Austrians,  assisted 
hy  German  units,  stormed  the  Col  del  Rosso,  with  the  adjacent 
heights,  captured  9,000  prisoners,  and  penetrated  as  far  south  as 
Monte  Melago,  three  miles  west  of  Valstagna.  Next  day  the  Italian 
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1st  Array  turned  on  the  enemy,  and  after  a  severe  struggle  recovered 
Melago  and  drove  the  opposing  troops  back  to  their  Val  Bella  posi¬ 
tions.  This  was  another  bi’illiant  victory  for  General  Diaz’s  troops. 

On  Christmas  Day  Eohr  returned  to  the  attack,  but  with  no 
better  luck.  On  this  day  the  Austrian  Commander  concentrated 
his  effort  on  his  extreme  left  betw'een  the  Col  del  Rosso  and  the 
Val  Frenzela,  but  though  the  attack  was  made  with  three  divisions, 
the  enemy’s  troops  failed  to  get  beyond  the  vineyards  of  Sasso, 
where  they  were  thrown  back  on  to  the  positions  they  lield  in  the 
morning.  Italian  counter-attacks  were  unsuccessful  in  recapturing 
the  Col  del  Rosso  and  Monte  Val  Bella,  but  the  Austrians  were  held 
up  on  these  positions  without  being  able  to  advance  down  the  Val 
Frenzela,  wdiile  the  important  height  of  Costalunga  remained  in 
Italian  possession.  Then  snow  began  to  fall,  and  General  Rohr’s 
offensive  came  to  an  end. 

Meanwhile  General  Plumer,  whose  army  was  firmly  established 
on  the  iMontello  plateau  during  the  first  week  in  December,  sent 
his  first  despatch  to  London  on  the  *23rd,  in  which  he  re])orted  his 
troops  to  be  in  excellent  health  and  sjiirits  and  woi’king  in  close 
co-operation  with  their  Italian  Allies.  In  a  further  despatch  on 
Christmas  Day  he  announced  the  capture  of  M.  Melago  by  the 
Italian  1st  Army,  and  gave  some  interesting  details  about  the  activity 
of  British  aviators.  It  was  satisfactory  to  learn  from  General  Diaz 
through  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Ward  Price,  who  had  an  interview  with 
the  Italian  Commander-in-Chief  on  danuary  5th,  that  British  troops 
had  brought  a.  powerful  reinforcement  of  strength  to  his  aid,  and 
that  harmonious  relations  had  been  established  between  himself  and 
General  Plumer,  who  is  acting  in  accordance  with  the  Italian  Com¬ 
mander’s  general  plan  of  campaign. 

In  spite  of  snow.  General  Fayolle,  commanding  the  French  Army 
of  Italy,  has  shown  his  hand  in  an  attack  which  will  now  he  described. 
When  the  advanced  French  divisions  reached  the  front  they  took 
up  a  position  extending  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Piave  from  tlie 
left  of  the  British  Army  on  the  iMontello  plateau  to  Monte  Mon- 
fenera,  and  thence  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Toml)a  ridgewaj 
to  jNIonte  Grappa.  The  French  division  operating  between  the  Piave 
and  Grappa  was  commanded  by  General  Dillermann,  o])posed  to 
whom  was  a  ])icked  Austrian  corps  quite  recently  brought  into  the 
field  to  replace  two  Bavarian  divisions  which  had  been  withdrawn 
after  suffering  heavy  casualties  in  the  series  of  attacks  launched  by 
llbtzendorff  west  of  the  Piave.  On  December  81st  General  Diller¬ 
mann  determined  to  improve  his  position,  and  after  a  bombard¬ 
ment,  in  which  British  and  French  batteries  acted  in  co-operation, 
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he  sent,  the  Chasseur  Regiments  of  his  division  up  the  slopes  of  the 
ridge  to  storm  the  Austrian  trenches  and  secure  possession  of  the 
crest  from  Tomha  to  Monfenera.  The  attack  was  entirely  successful, 
the  (,'hasscurs  reaching  the  crest  in  a  charge  which  lasted  twenty 
minutes  and  gave  them  a  firm  footing  in  the  .Vustrian  trenches. 
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from  vvhicli  the  enemy  was  ejected  with  the  loss  of  more  than  1,400 
prisoners,  sixty  machine-guns,  and  seven  field-guns.  The  attack, 
which  had  only  a  limited  objective,  was  cleverly  planned  and  executed 
‘  with  only  slight  loss  to  the  French  troops. 

!■  On  the  same  day  that  the  French  attacked  the  Tomba  position 
p  the  Austrians  abandoned  the  bridgehead  which  they  had  constructed 
:  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lower  Piave  at  Zenson.  It  will  be  within 
I  recollection  that  some  detachments  from  General  Boroevic’s  Army 
crossed  the  Piave  at  Zenson  on  November  12th  and  tried  to  make 
their  way  towards  Venice,  but  were  thrown  back  into  the  loop  which 
;  the  river  makes  at  this  point.  There  they  remained  entrenched  till 
I  the  end  of  the  year,  when,  under  pressure  from  the  Italian  artillery, 
thev  withdrew  to  the  left  bank.  The  Piave  is  now  clear  of  Austrian 


t!  troops  from  its  mouth  to  Alonfenera.  From  neutral  sources  the 
i  news  reached  London  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  that  six  or  more 
;  German  divisions,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Trentino  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Hbtzendorff,  had  been  withdrawn  to  Bavaria  owing  to  their 
nob  being  equipped  for  a  winter  campaign.  There  has  been  no 
■  official  confirmation  of  this  report,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  true,  as  these 
;  divisions  were  hurried  up  to  the  Italiaii  front  in  October  without 
I  being  given  time  to  prepare  for  lengthened  o])erations  in  the  Trentino 
mountains. 

:  After  (  feneral  Kratz’s  failure  to  turn  the  Grappa  position  he  aban 

I  donecl  further  attem})ts  at  offensive  operations,  and  since  January  1st 
j  no  movements  of  any  salient  inq^ortance  have  taken  ])lace  in  either 
!  the  mountain  or  river  sectors  of  the  front.  Heavy  falls  of  snow 
have  blocked  the  mountain  passes,  preventing  the  re-siting  of  guns, 
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and  reducing  fighting  activity  to  a  minimum.  There  has  been  a 
continuous  artillery  duel,  the  object  of  both  sides  being  to  harass 
the  enemy’s  working  parties  engaged  in  strengthening  their  respective 
defences.  The  opposing  airmen  have  also  been  active  behind  the 
lines,  and  some  enterprising  infantry  raids  have  been  made  by  out 
men  into  the  enemy’s  trenches  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Piave.  For 
the  moment  there  is  comparative  calm,  which  cannot  be  broken  till 
weather  conditions  improve. 

Some  apprehension  exists  in  Italy  lest  Austro-Hungarian  troops, 
released  from  the  Russo-Roumanian  front,  should  come  down  in 
overwhelming  numbers  when  the  enemy’s  offensive  is  renewed  in 
the  spring.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  think  that  Austria  has 
already  used  up  some  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  thirty-four 
Austrian  divisions  which  were  known  to  be  on  the  Eastern  front 
before  the  Russian  Government  began  to  negotiate  for  peace.  The 
casualties  among  Hotzendorff’s  troops  during  November  and 
December  have  been  excessively  heavy,  and  the  gaps  had  to  be  filled 
by  drafts  detached  from  the  East.  The  normal  strength  of  an 
Austrian  division  on  the  reduced  establishment  does  not  exceed 
twelve  battalions,  each  of  not  more  than  700  men.  This  would 
give  between  8,000  and  9,000  rifles  to  a  division  if  no  men  had  been 
subtracted  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  the  Austrian  Commander 
in  the  Tyrol ;  but  as  matters  stand  it  is  unlikely  that  the  present 
strength  of  the  Austrian  divisions  on  the  Russian  front  exceeds 
7,000  rifles,  and  even  if  the  Russians  accept  the  peace  terms  offered 
them,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  Austrian  Government  to  leave 
the  frontier  altogether  undefended ;  200,000  men  would  be  the  most 
that  would  be  available  to  bring  to  Italy,  and  we  know'  from  a  recent 
statement  of  Signor  Nitti,  the  Italian  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  after  allowing  for  all  her  heavy  casualties  Italy  has  3,000,000 
men  under  arms  at  the  present  time. 

Further  than  this,  there  are  indications  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  German  General  Staff,  with  the  consent  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government,  to  utilise  some  of  the  released  Austrian  divisions  in 
the  contemplated  offensive  against  the  Anglo-French  front.  We  kno’v 
that  General  Krobatin  left  the  Tyrol  at  the  end  of  last  November 
with  some  of  the  troops,  who  had  fought  under  his  command  between 
the  Piave  and  the  Brenta,  his  reported  destination  being  Alsace. 
W'hile  from  a  recent  statement  of  Count  Czernin,  it  is  expected  that 
other  Austrian  troops,  as  they  become  available,  will  be  sent  to  the 
eastern  frontier  of  France.  “  Strassburg,”  declared  Count  Czernin, 
“is  as  important  for  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  as  Trieste,  and 
if  new'  and  great  events  are  about  to  happen  on  other  fronts  the 
Army  will  hail  w'ith  enthusiasm  and  gratitude  the  moment  when  it 
can  fight  side  by  side  with  the  Germans  on  other  battlefields  for  the 
common  cause.” 

While  these  considerations  serve  to  remove  apprehension,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  danger  is  past,  or  that  there  is  no  need  to 
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take  necessary  precautions  against  further  offensive  developments  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  in  the  early  spring.  Having  failed  to  induce 
the  Allies  to  negotiate  for  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  territorial  statua 
quo,  the  Central  Powers,  freed  from  the  Russian  menace,  will  now 
endeavour  to  extend  their  military  conquests  in  the  West  with  the 
hope  of  accomplishing  by  force  what  they  have  failed  to  bring  about 
by  negotiation.  “The  sword  must  decide.”  If  Sir  Auckland  Geddes’s 
surmise  is  correct  that,  owing  to  the  Russian  defection,  1,600,000 
additional  men  will  be  available  for  service  on  the  Western  front,  it  is 
possible  that  the  Germans  may  attempt  a  series  of  simultaneous 
offensives  north  and  south  of  the  neutral  territory  of  Switzerland 
along  a  front  which  will  be  so  wide  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
.\llied  Powers  to  bring  a  superiority  of  force  to  bear  against  any  par¬ 
ticular  locality  threatened  with  attack.  The  initial  advantage  rests 
with  the  Central  Powers,  as  it  has  done  all  through  the  war,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  their  armies  are  operating  on  interior  lines,  supplied 
with  a  complete  network  of  interconnecting  railways.  WTth  an 
approximate  equality  of  force  between  the  opposing  belligerents,  as 
will  be  the  case  tor  some  months  to  come,  the  Allied  commanders  will 
have  a  difficult  task  before  them  in  preventing  the  enemy  breaking 
through  their  lines  at  some  chosen  point  best  adapted  for  his  purpose. 
Much  will  depend  upon  the  positions  selected  for  the  strategical 
reserves,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  can  be  transferred  from 
point  to  point  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  moment.  Unified  strate¬ 
gical  direction  is  more  than  ever  necessary,  since  tile  collapse  of 
Russia’s  military  power. 

The  Palestine  Front. 

.\fter  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  on  December  9th,  General  Allenby’s 
first  endeavour  was  to  consolidate  his  positions  round  the  Holy  City, 
and  await  the  inevitable  counter-attack  which  he  knew  would  come 
as  soon  as  Falkenhayn  could  reinforce  Djemal  Pasha  with  the  two 
German  divisions  which  he  called  up  from  Europe  when  he  learnt 
the  strength  of  the  British  movement. 

.\lthough  General  Allenby’s  mounted  troops,  by  their  rapid  move¬ 
ment  along  the  coastal  sector,  had  cut  the  Haifa- Jerusalem  railway, 
communications  with  Damascus  and  Aleppo  were  still  open  along  the 
Hedjaz  railway,  which  at  Amman  reaches  a  point  twenty-five  miles 
east  of  the  Jordan,  whence  it  is  believed  a  light  railway  has  been 
taken  to  Jericho.  Partly  owing  to  bad  weather,  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  necessity  of  strengthening  his  own  communications  with  Egypt, 
General  Allenby  has  so  far  remained  on  the  defence  without  making 
any  attempt  to  capture  -Terieho,  or  seize  the  Hedjaz  railway.  The 
following  is  a  brief,  but  necessarily  incomplete,  nan-ative  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  tliis  theatre  of  war  during  the  latter  part  of  December  and  the 
early  part, of  January.  The  only  available  data  are  the  somewhat 
scanty  official  cotn  in  uniques,  which  are  edited  in  the  War  Office  before 
publication,  supplemented  by  the  reports  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Massey,  the 
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accredited  Press  correspondent  at  General  Allenb.y’s  headquarters, 
who  relates  many  interesting  details  about  men  and  things,  but  is 
generally  careful  to  keep  off  military  ground. 

On  December  17th  General  Allenby  began  to  clear  his  right  Hank 
by  seizing  the  strongly  fortified  detached  position  of  Abu  Dis,  about 
a  mile  south  of  Bethany  and  two  miles  south-east  of  Jerusalem, 
capturing  117  prisoners  and  some  war  material.  British  airmen 
were  at  the  same  time  set  to  work  to  bomb  the  Turkish  munition 
dumps  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  along  the  Nablus  road. 
The  successful  attack  on  Abu  Dis  was  followed  up  on  the  ‘iOth  by 
the  capture  of  Kas-es-Zamby,  two  miles  north-east  of  Bethany,  on 
the  Jericho  road.  A  few  days  later,  when  it  became  known  that 
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there  was  a  considerable  Turkish  concentration  north  of  the  Nahr-el- 
Auja,  our  troops  crossed  the  river  on  the  night  of  the  *20th-21st  and 
seized  all  the  villages  on  the  right  bank,  dispersing  the  Turks  and 
capturing  more  than  300  prisoners  with  ten  machine-guns.  Con¬ 
tinuing  their  advance  on  the  22nd  with  naval  co-operation,  the  troops 
reached  the  line  Ballutah — Jelil,  four  miles  north  of  the  river,  and 
on  the  same  day  drove  the  Turks  from  Rantieh,  a  station  on  the 
Haifa  railway,  the  enemy’s  retreat  being  followed  up  by  British 
airmen,  w'hose  enterprising  efforts  caused  many  casualties  among  the 
retreating  Turks  and  destroyed  a  quantity  of  railway  material. 

On  December  27th  the  Turkish  Commander,  with  the  help  of  the 
two  above-mentioned  Geiman  divisions,  made  what  General  Allenby 
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!  described  as  “a  determined  attempt”  to  recapture  Jerusalem.  Two 
Turkish  Corps  were  employed,  the  3rd  Corps  attacking  along  the 
Kablus  road  trom  the  north,  and  the  20th  Corps  coming  from 
Jericho,  and  threatening  Jerusalem  from  the  east.  The  battle  raged 
all  day  east  and  west  of  the  Nablus  road,  where  London  Territorial 
i  Regiments  guarded  the  approaches  to  Jerusalem.  The  enemy's 
tactical  objective  was  Tel-el-Ful,  a  height  about  three  mjles  north 
of  Jerusalem  on  the  east  of  the  Nablus  road.  This  height  com¬ 
manded  both  northern  and  eastern  i-oads,  and  the  Turks  made 
■  desperate  attempts  to  seize  it,  but  the  Londoners  held  their  ground. 

^  The  eastern  attack  met  with  the  same  fate,  Welsh  and  Home 
Counties  troops  shattering  the  columns  of  the  20th  Division  and 
carrying  by  storm  the  height  of  lias-es-Suft'a,  which  looks  down  on 
the  Jericho  road.  The  battle  went  on  late  into  the  night  of  the  27th, 
i  and  then  the  Turkish  Commander  drew  off  his  troops,  who  had 
i  suffered  heavily  for  no  purpose.  Next  morning  (leneral  Allenby 
delivered  a  successful  counter-attack  against  the  west  flank  of  the 
i  Turks,  driving  them  before  him  towards  Nablus.  By  the  morning 
i  of  the  20th  British  troops  had  reached  a  line  seven  miles  north  ot 
Jerusalem,  and  on  the  30th  the  advanced  guard  occupied  Beltin, 
the  ancient  Bethel,  two  miles  north  of  Bire.  The  British  victory 
was  complete  so  far  as  the  defence  of  Jerusalem  was  concenied,  but 
it  was  not  decisive  as  regards  the  final  result  of  the  campaign. 
Though  badly  mauled,  the  Turks  retreated  in  fair  order,  taking  their 
guns  with  them,  but  leaving  600  prisoners  in  our  hands.  The 
number  of  men  killed  in  the  two  days’  battle  amounted  to  1,000.  The 
British  line  is  now  more  than  twelve  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  while 
the  right  wing  of  the  Army  turns  south  at  Beitin  and  holds  a  series 
of  positions  about  four  miles  east  of  the  Jerusalem — Nablus  road, 
i  down  as  far  as  Kas-es-Zamby.  The  centre  extends  across  the  Nablus 
road,  along  the  Ram  Allah  ridge,  and  links  up  with  the  left  wing  at 
i  Rantieh.  The  approximate  positions  of  General  Allenby ’s  troops 
covering  Jerusalem  are  indicated  by  the  thick  black  line  on  the  sketch 
drawn  for  this  article. 

The  Mesopotamian  Front. 

j  While  General  Allenby  was  engaged  in  the  operations  described 
I  above.  General  Marshall  was  marking  time  in  Mesopotamia  without 
>  attempting  any  co-operative  movement  up  the  Tigris.  Since 
!  December  3rd,  when  he  attacked  the  Tui’ks  on  the  right  bank  of 

j  the  Dialah  and  took  possession  of  the  Sakaltutan  Pass,  driving  the 

i  enemy  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Deli  Abbas,  he  has  made  no  move 
j  and  sent  home  no  news  of  importance.  During  the  first  week  of 

I  January  heavy  rain  fell,  causing  the  Tigris  and  its  tributaries  to 

j  overflow  their  banks  and  flood  part  of  the  country  facing  the  British 
i  front.  This  may  have  delayed  operations,  which  were  expected  to 
begin  as  soon  as  pressure  had  been  removed  from  the  Tigris  by 
j  Beneral  Allenby ’s  advance  into  Palestine. 

I  Meanwhile,  the  despatch  of  the  late  Sir  Stanley  Maude,  which 
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was  dated  October  15th  and  published  on  .January  8tb,  deserves  some- 
thing  more  than  passing  notice,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  mournful 
interest  which  is  attached  to  the  last  report  of  the  victor  of  Baghdad, 
but  because  it  threw  off  some  of  that  pedantic  reserve  which  prevents 
the  despatches  of  our  generals  in  the  fields  having  the  inspiring  use 
which  they  might  otherwise  have  in  the  country.  We  now  know  for 
the  first  time  that  the  operations  which  led  to  the  capture  of  Ramadie 
on  September  29th  were  directed  by  Major-General  Sir  H.  T. 
Brooking,  K.G.B.,  and  that  the  battalion  which  seized  the  bridge 
on  the  Aleppo  road  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Turks  was  the 
39th  Garhwalis,  while  the  90th  Punjabis,  pushing  through  Ramadie, 
made  a  prisoner  of  Ahmed  Bey,  the  Turkish  ComiYiander,  with  the 
members  of  his  staff.  Details  of  this  kind  should  be  published  as 
far  and  wide  as  possible  in  order  that  other  corps  may  be  inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  emulation  to  do  likewise. 

The  despatch  only  brings  the  narrative  of  events  up  to  the  end  of 
September,  before  the  attack  on  Tekrit,  which  did  not  take  place 
dill  November  5th,  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  heard 
from  the  late  Commander-in-Chief  his  reasons  for  withdrawing  the 
Tigris  column  to  Samarra  after  the  troops  had  fought  a  successful 
battle  which  gave  them  possession  of  the  railhead  of  the  Baghdad 
section  of  the  trunk  line  from  Haidar  Pasha.  It  may  have  been, 
and  probably  was  the  case,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  incur  the  risk  of 
taking  up  so  forward  a  position  as  long  as  the  Turkish  13th  Corps 
was  holding  an  entrenched  position  on  his  right  flank  at  Kifri.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  Russian  situation  w'as  also  a  factor  of  the  problem 
which  confronted  the  late  Commander-in-Chief.  We  know  that 
Colonel  Bicharakoff  was  co-operating  with  General  Marshall  on  the 
Dialah  as  lately  as  December  3rd,  but  no  information  has  come 
through  from  Mesopotamia  as  to  whether  the  co-operation  continues 
or  whether  the  Russian  troops  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  front 
since  the  signature  of  the  armistice.  Further  north  the  position  is 
even  more  dependent  on  the  result  of  the  peace  negotiations  now  in 
progress  at  Brest-Litovsk,  for  before  General  Marshall  can  advance 
up  the  Tigris  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  know  if  he  is  to  operate  with 
or  without  the  help  of  the  Russian  Army  of  Armenia.  The  situation 
is  clearer  in  Palestine,  where  General  Allenby  is  operating  without 
Allies  except  the  friendly  Arabs  who  are  assisting  him  on  his  right 
flank. 

*•*  The  Editor  of  this  Reoiew  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 
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